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Professional Cards. 


Prefesstonal Cards payable strictly in advance. 











INA BERTINI-HUMPHRYS, 
PRIMA DONNA, 


Hinrich's Grand English Opera Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Miss N 


GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 sth Avenue, New York. 


F R ANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 


BARITONE 
8 Music Hall, s7th St. ond 7th Ave., N. Y. 
141 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 
Resumes Teaching October 9. 
( Will receive callers from 4 to 5 F. m. wnat ) 


Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO. 


Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York. 


MONSIE UR HENRI FALCKE, 


Piano Virtuoso. 

First prize of the Paris Copgerentobe. Lessons in 
Piano Playing and Theory. Mr. Faicke speaks Eng- 
lish, German and Spanish. Address, 165 Avenue Victor 
Hugo, Paris 


Srvupios; 


Concert, 


Mr. anv Mrs, D. L. DOWD, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


Voice building a special Scientific Study. 
voices can be made strong, pure and brilliant. 
Engagements for Concert or Oratorio. School of 

Scientific Vocal and Physical Culture. 
No. o East 14th St 


All weak 


. New York. 


and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near orst Street, New York. 


Mr. 





Mx, VICTOR HERBERT, 


Violoncello Virtuoso, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work; also a limited number of pupils. 
Address, 11:26 Park Avenue, New York. 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, © 


Composer and Teacher of Voice, Piano and Organ. 
Address, Parish House, Church of the Holy Commun- 
ion, 49 West Twentieth street, New York. 


ALFRED CABEL, 


Professor of Singing to North Texas Female Col- 
lege, Sherman, Texas. 


Mrs. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CuLrure. 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Chickering Hall, Room 6, Fifth Ave 
New York 


EMILIO “AGRAMONTE, 


Musica! Director of the American Com rs’ Choral 
Association of New York and the Gounod Vocal 
Society of New Haven, Conn. Vocal Instruction. 

110 Lexington Ave., New York. 


PERSONAL OR 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 
In Harmony, Composition, Analysis and 
Theory of Interpretation. 


and 18th St. 





A. J, Goovaicn, author of ** Complete Musical Ana- 
lysis,"’ “* Goodrich's Analytical Harmony”’ (from the 
composer's standpoint), ** Music as a Language,” &c. 

CHICAGO. 


LOC K BOX 976, 


Mr. CARL Vv. LACHMU ND, 


Professor at the Scnanwanxa Conservatory for 
Piano, Theory and Lectures. 
Private Studio, e62 Lenox Ave.. New York. 


EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 

Author of “ Truths of Importance to Vocalists,” 
Voice Training Exercises,” “ The Voice from a 
Practical Standpoint,"’ “* Vocal Reinforcement,"’ &c. 
Summer Term at Round Lake. N. Y. 

Studio, 16 Kast 23d Street, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Residence 1686 East End Avenue, 
Bet, 86th and 87th Streets, New York. 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 


Piane Instruction and Lectures. 
Steinway Hali, New York. 





Professor of 


JOHANNES MIERSCH, 
PAUL MIERSCH, 


Violin and ‘Cello Virtuosos 
Will accept Concert En - aed. also a limited 
number of Pupils. Ad 
120 East ah Street, New York. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
Residence, 1348 Lexington Avenue, 
Address, STEINWAY HALL 


DAVID WILLIAMS, 


New York, 


Solo Tenor Calvary Protestant Episcopal 
Church, 

Church Festivals, Oratorin and Ballad Concerts. 

106 W 106th St., 


New York. 


Miss MARIE G. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


LUKSCH, 
Graduate Vienna Conservatory. 
Voice Culture. ** The Lonsdale,” 565 Park avenue 
ours: 1:30 to 3 P. M. 


Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 
Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal! Instruction. 
Studio, 128 Fifth avenue. 


EMILIE BENIC DE SERRANO. 
(Prima Donna). 
SIGNOR CARLOS A. SERRANO, 


Musical Conductor. 
ocaL IwstrruTs, 
With branches in Piano and Harmony. 


- N. B.—Complete vocal instruction and development 
of the voice from the beginning to an artistic finish. 
Répertoire and choral branches. Sig. Serrano would 
accept the direction of a choral society. 

323 East r4th Street, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 East 26th Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
51 East 87th Street, New York. 


Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 123 West y9th Street, New York. 


M. ISIDOR PHILIPP, 


Pianist, 
Resumed Teaching October 1. 
__ Address, 1 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, France. 








PHILIPP ROTH, 


Violoncello Virtuoso, 
Author of the ‘Violoncello School, " published by 
Breitkopf & Hirtel, receives pupils 
84a Liidzow Str., Berlin, Germany. 


HENDRICKSON, 


SOPRANO. 
Concert, Oratorio, Vocal Culture, 
Address care Wm. A. Pond & Co., 
a5 Union Square, New York. 


MARION 





Miss AMY F AY, 
Only Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 
EPPE METHOD. 
33 West rst Street, New York. 


CORA LINDSEY-LAUDER, 


Voice Culture and Piano. 
202 Thirty-Seventh Street, Chicago, III. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton's) and Direc- 
tor of Music at Madison Avenue M. E, Church. Ora- 
torio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave , New York. 


Mme. LABLACHE, 


Vocal Instruction. 
For terms address sew York Conservatory of Music, 
112 East 18th Street, New York, 


W. W. LAUDER, 


Pianist, Essayist, Lecturer. 
Studio, 174 Wabash Ave., Chicago, | Ml. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No. 147 East 18th Street. 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 








Mr VON DER HEIDE, 


Mr. J. F. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Particular attention 2 ri eee language in song. 





ddress, STEIN 
St ~ e 6 East 23d Street, New York. 
FREDERIC E. BRISTOL, 


Vocal Instruction, 
Rooms 27 and 28, Music Hall, 57th Street and 
7th Avenue, New York City. 


EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
123 West 39th Street, New York. 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert and Oratorio, 
16 Ashburton Place, Boston. 


BELLA 
THOMAS-NICHOLS, 
Mezzo Soprano, 
Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 
Teacher of weging and Lyric Declamation, Vocal 
and Physical Development. 
Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, Oratorio 


and ra. 
- Studio: 


Mrs. 


123 West agth s street, t, New York. 


Mr. RU DOL F KING, 


Pianist. 
Schwarzspanier Str. 15, Vienna, Austria. 


Miss ROSA LINDE, 
Contralto. 


For Terms and Dates address Henry Wolfsohn, 
331 Easf rath street, » New York 


ELIZABETH ao: 
CHURCHILL MAYER, 


Specially recommended by William Shakespeare, 
London. Vocal Culture, Lessons in Harmony and 
Counterpoint. 1 P.M. t 


°o 
230 West soth street, New York. 
HELENE von DOENHOFF, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


Opera, Concerts, Festivals. 
Address, care Steinway Hall, New York. 





Mrs. 





Mme. CLARA POOLE-KING, 
Prima Donna Contralto. Pupil of Sbriglia, Paris ; 
Moretti, Milan, and Mme. Rudersdorf. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


The Hetherington, 
571 Park avenue, New York. 





WILLIAM C. CARL, 
CONCERT ORGANIST. 


Instruction given on the large Roosevelt Organ in 
the First Presbyterian Church (Fifth Avenue and rath 
Street) after September 1, Pianoand Theory at Studio, 


Address (Studio), 57 West 17th St., New York, 





Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


MAX TREUMANN, 
Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul- 
ture. ror West 86th Street, New York. 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 


Mur. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place, New York. 


Miss EMMA RITA, 
Harpist. 
Address care of Tue Musica Courter. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR, ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


WM. DENNISON, 


Tenor, Oratorio and Concert. 
228 East 69th Street, New York, — 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Culture, 
71 East sad Street, New York. 


Muse. EMMA RODERICK. 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of the 
Voice. 123 West 30th Street, , New York. 


Miss L. WHEELWRIGHT, 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND VIRGIL 
PRACTICE CLAVIER. 


Care of Tue Mu SICAL Cou DRIER, New York. 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
149A Tremont Street, Boston. 
CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Teacher of Piano, Leschetizky Method. 
Studio, No. 9 Music Hall, 57th St., and 7th Ave. 
Mme. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
_135 East 18th Street, New York. 


FRANCIS A. GERLACH, 
Voice Specialist. 


Director New York Normal Conservatory, 
122 East 27th street, New York. 


Tue LILL IE BERG 
VOCAL SCHOOL, 
A fording a complete Musical Education. 
America's recognized exponent of Lamperti. 
Possessing special certifiates as Accompanist and 
Assistant Teacher for three years. (The only one in 
America.) Artists’ and Teachers’ Course with Certi- 
ficate. Circular. 12 West 6oth Street, New York. 


CARLOS HASSELBRINK, 
Violin Virtuoso. 


Lessons given in Violin and Ensemble Playing. 
106 and 108 East 23rd Str.et, New York. 


Miss JENNIE DUTTON, 
Prima Donna Soprano. 


Instruction Tuesdays and Fridays. 
25 Madison avenue, New York. 


LYMAN BRACKETT, 
PIANO, ORGAN AND CONDUCTING, 
2 Tremont Street, Boston. 
_Chickering Fiall Building. 


W. ELLIOTT HASLAM, 


SINGING MASTER, 

Gives instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
CULTIVATION and special lessons to artists 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE. 

OPERA.—R6les passed or restudied. 

ORATORIO.— Best traditional renderings of Reci- 

tative and Aria in the standard oratorios. 

CONCERT.—Suitable répertoire formed, displaying 

to the best advantage the individual character- 
istics of each singer. 


























Works restudied in English with Lyric Artists un- 
Samiliar with the language. 





Studio: 1to3P.M. 


Miss ANNA BRINKHAUS, 
Pupil of Schradieck, De Ahna and Caesar Thomson. 


Solo Violinist, for Concerts, 
A few advanced pupils accepted. Under the manage- 
ment of INTERNATIONAL Bureau oF Music. 
114 Fifth ave avenue, New York 


FRANK DE RIALP, ; 
Legitimate School of Singing. 
is East 16th Street, New York. 
CLARENCE LUCAS, Mus. Bac., 
Of the Conservatoire of Paris, France. 
Composer and Teacher. 


ASHER-LUCAS, 
Of London Philharmonic Concerts, &c. 
Solo Pianist. 
Board per year, $250. 


19 Portland Terrace, Regent’s Park, N. W., London, 
England. 


78 Firrn Ave. Reception Hours: 











CLARA 


FRANK ELMORE, 
BARITONE VOCALIST, 


Voice specialist and teacher of the art of sin, ~ 
12 East rsth Street, New 
AD WIRTZ, 
Pianist and Teacher, 
Professor of Piano at Grand Conservator 
Private Studio: 2195 Seventh Ave., 


Mme. FLORENZA p’'ARONA, 
PROF. CARL Le VINSEN, 


LamPERTI’S AUTHORIZED REPRESENTATIVES, 
Holding certificate and credentials of authority to 
teach his world renowned method. All branches of 


CONR 


ew York, 


Vocal Art. Teachers’ Course. 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 
PROF. RIVARDE, 


Vocal Art. 


30 East Twenty-third Street (Madison Square) 


and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT 


Vocal Instruction. 


Mr. 


Home Studio : 151 East 62d Street, New Vork. 


HARRISON MILLARD, 


Vocal Instructor, 


No. 19 East 14th Street, New York 
GENEVRA JOHNSTONE 
BISHOP, 


Soprano. 
Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 
2505 Michigan Avenue, 





CONCERT DIRECTION. 
HERMANN WOLFF, 


Germany : Berlin, am Carlsbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin, 


Agency Founded 
1879. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein Hall, 
Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz: Rubinstein, Biilow, Joachim, 
d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Carreno d’Al- 
bert, Mile. Kleeberg, Mme. Marcella Sem- 
brich, Alice Barbi, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Hans 
von Biilow, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo de Sara- 
sate, and of the German Ethnographic Exhi- 
bition, Chicago. 

Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 














 Jeading Bands. 


ral LMOR E’S 
22d Regiment Band. 


D. W. REEVES, Director. 


OFFICE: FISCHER’S PIANO WAREROOMS 
110 Fifth Ave., corner Sixteenth St. 


7th Regiment Band, 


W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 


Address, 25 Union Square, New York City. 


—_ 


BAYN E’S BAND. 


69th Regiment, N. G. S. N. ¥ 











WM. BAYNE, Bandmaster, 
58 Third Ave., 


Music furnished for Balls, Lodges, Clubs and Private 
Parties. 


























THEH MUSICAL COURIER. 


The Virgil Practice Clavier. 








“ The most useful and complete ally of the plano 
in existence.’’ 


‘Dear Sir—I have been much pleased with 
the PRACTICE CLAVIER, and its use has convinced 
me of its superior qualities as an instrument for 
the technical part of piano practice.” 


Yours truly, 
I, J. PADEREWSKI. 





‘*The principles of touch involved are entirely 
correct and meet my full approbation. 
quiring perfect finger control, for gaining strength 
and endurance, and as a means for silent practice, 
it is excellent.” 
Wishing you great success, I am cordially yours, 


For ac- 


RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 





‘‘ The Practice CLAVIER is an unerring monitor and guide.” 


a 


Claviers rented at a distance with privilege of purchase. 


and new Illustrated Catalogue. 





WILLIAM MASON, 


Send for rental purchase plan 


VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CoO., 
26 West 15th Street, New York. 





MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 
PIANIST, 


Applications, Correspondence and New Music to 
be sent to 
Concert Direction, HERMANN WOLFF, 
Ber.in W., AM CARLSBAD 19. 





Established 1881. 


MRS. REGINA WATSON’S SCHOOL, 


FOR THE 


‘HIGHER ART OF PIANO 
PLAYING. 


297 East:Indiana Street, 


HENRY WOLFSOHN’S 


Musical Bureau, 


881 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


LEADING ARTISTS. 
MUSIC TRADE 
Credit Ratings. 


THOMPSON REPORTING CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


CHICAGO. 





Concerts, Receptions, 
&c., arranged. 





10 Tremont Street, - - 


RICE MUSICAL STRING COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of All Kinds of 
« Musical Strings, « 


Nos. 157, 159 & 161 W. 29th Street, 
NEW YORK. 








Established in :867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BAUOUR, Directress. 


Thorough musical education after the 
methods of foremost European conserva- 
tories. 

Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
any time, 

Young ladies in the home department are 
under the personal supervision of the direc- 
tress, For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence 8Sts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


’ nstrumentation, 
i snd Paintin Seabiace See the use a a 
Per week. For particulars 
BE. EBERHARD, Mas. Doc,, President, 
The Grand Conservatory of Music, 
142 West 234 St. New York. 











THE GEORGE M. GREENE 
VOCAL SCHOOL 


Combines the advantages of able instruction, 
approved methods and a refined musical home, 
Pupils fill prominent positions. Special train- 
ing for those desiring to teach. 
Cireulais sent on application, Address 
GEORGE M, GREENE, 


425 West 22d Street, New York. 


The Tourjee Conservatory of Music. 


H. TOURJEE, Direcror. 





The most thoroughly equi Conservatory in this 
country. Embraces eleven distinct schools, including 
ath ghand pl ~Saao course for the study 
of Piano and Organ Tuning. 


TUITION THE LOWEST. 


WORLD'S FAIR YEAR, desirable homes secured 
for Pupils. 





CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 


46-48 VAN BUREN ST., Chicago, III, 
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SCHARWENEA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


No. 37 BAST 68th STREET, NEW YORK. 





The Conservatory opens Monday, September 18. 
Examinations begin Monday, September 11. 
Students can enter at any time. Write for catalogue and particulars. 


Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 


DRASDHOAN, GHAMANYT. 
Thirty-eighth year, 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among whom fer 
Theoretical branches are Felix Driiseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof, Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano, Prof. DBring, 
Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs, Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole, Sherwood, Tyson-Wolff, Mus. 
Doc,,&c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fihrmann, Music Director Hipner, Organist Janssen; for String 
and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are 
Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Griitzmacher; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Fritul, von 
Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl. Orgeni, Ronneburger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer 
Eichberger, Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c. Education from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single 
branches. Principal admission times, beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted 
also at other times. Prospectus and full list of teachers at the officesof Tux Musica. Covares and through 
" Prof, EUGEN KRANTZ, Director. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, SONDERSHAUSEN, Tharingia, Germany. 


(Under the patronage of the Court.) 











OMPLETE education in musical branches, including solo singing for opera and concert. Anaual Dues: 
Vocal Department, $50 Instrumental Department, $38 (130 marks). Cost of living in good families. 
$125 a year and upward (s0o marks). Free admission for pupils to the concerts of the court orchestra, 

and vocal as well as theory pupils have free admission to the general rehearsals of the opera. 


Director, Prof. SCHROEDER, Court Conductor. 


CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 
BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr, 20 and 35. 


DIRECTORS: Ph, Scharwenka, Prof. H. Genoz, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt, 
ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof, Karl Klindworth. 


_PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Prof. A. Becker (theory) ; Klindworth, Scharwenka, Gensz, Dr. Jedlitzka, 
Leipholz, W. Berger (piano); Struss, Gregorowitsch (violin); Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt (vaice, Stockhausen 
method and history of mus c); Dr. Reimann (history of music and musical form). 

Applications for the winter semester 1893-4 must be made with Prof. Klindworth on Tuesdays and Fridays 
from 4to6 Pp. M., at Potsdamerstrasse 20; with Ph. Scharwenka or Dr. Goldschmidt, every afternoon from 4 to 
6, at Potsdamerstrasse 35. 


Prospectus gratis on demand from the Directors. 


SLULTZ & BAUER, 


—~ MANUFACTURERS OF — 
Grand and UWpright 


PIANOS. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


338 and 340 East 3ist St., New York. 











ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Centrai Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 





Our Contes giving terms of tuition and con- 

‘a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 

sd other valuable information, will be sent Free on 
al le 





Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Senp For CaTALocue. 

MUSICAL DIRECTORS : 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, 
CALVIN B. CADY, . 

VITTORIO CARPI, ‘ 
CLARENCE EDDY, . Organ. 
§. BJAG. iin. i. ae 
FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, . Harmony, &c. 


WILLIAM C. CARL, 
CONCERT ORGANIST. 


(Pupil of M. Alex. Guilmant, Paris.) 


Tour of the United States and Canada. 
SEASON 1893-94. 


For open dates address, 
57 West 17th Street, New York. 


CARPENTER 
ORCANS. 


We want to open correspondence with 
reliable dealers who can use a strictly 
HIGH GRADE Organ. Ample territory 
and strict protection guaranteed. 
We cordially invite the Trade to visit 
our factory, reached in six hours from 
New York City. 


E. P. CARPENTE®. SOMPANY, 
Brattleboro, Vt., U. 8. A. 


Piano. 
. Piano. 
Vocal. 











CHASE, ROBERTS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO VARNISH ESS 
Brooxzruyn, NI. YW. 


BManwswibar Varnishes a Specialty. 





SILK AND COPENHAGEN 


STRINGS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CHR. CARL OTTO, 


MARKNEUKIRCHEN, SAXONY, GERMANY. 
All kinds of Musical Instruments and 
thereof. 


Collection of Music Strings at the Chicago Expositio: 
v Germann Depavteent. ° ” 


CHEMICAL EDENELLS, CHINESE, 





26 W. 15th Street, 
Near Fifth Avenue. 


THE VIRCIL PIANO SCHOOL. 


Devoted exclusively to the study of the Piano upon the rational methods of the PRACTICE CLAVIER. 


By this system artistic results are far more surely and quickly secured than by any other. The Training 
of Teachers a SPECIALTY. 


Fall Term begins Sept. 26. 
appress THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 26 W. 15th St., New York. 


Sept. 23 and 24 are examination and enrollment days, 











The Mechanical Piano. 


Just as well adapted for playing as any piano. 
The Mechanica) Piano is played upon in the 
customary manner. It also enables those who 
know nothing of p’ano playing to perform 
thousands of music pieces of any length or 
description, and with expression, by meats 
of exchangeable music sheets. In ali fespects 
the best. Patented 1n all countries. 





SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


LUDWIG HUPFELD, s‘sr'Stsv's ©. 
Leipzig, Germany. 


Represented at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition, Chicago, 1898 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PLANO CO. 


FARIBAUILT, MInN. 





MANUFACTURERS |iOF 


Strictly High Grade 


PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 








Renowned all over 
the World. 


FRATI & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Pheumatic Pianos, 


SELF PLAYING 


ORCHESTRION ORGANS, 
CONCERTINOS, 


Ber Shows, Dancing Halls, &c. 
(played by crank). 


SALOON ORGANS 


BARREL ORGANS. 


Catalogue on Application. 





AGENTS WANTED, 





No. 73 Schénhauser Allee 


BERLIN, CERMANY. 


Exhibiting at the World's Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


MUBIC PUBLISHERS an IMPORTERS, 
21 Kast 17th Street (three doors west of Broadway), 
NEW YoREZ. 


SOLE AGENTS forthe UNITED STATES, 


Besides their own publications, for the publications of 


CHAPPELEI & CoO., ) 
ROBT. COCES « CO., 

7. B. CRAMER cc CO. 
HOPWOOD cc CREW, 
HUTCHINGS «&« ROMER, 
J. ce J. HOPHRINSON, J 


New lists of our own publications now ready. 
Monthly lists of the publications of the five houses will be published regularly, with 
TRADE IMPRINTS if so ordered. 
t@” Please write for these lists and catalogues. 











London, England. 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


92,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORE. 


R. SINGEWALD, ceemany: 
Accordeons and Symphaniaealiial Boxes and 
Victoria and Gloria Organettes. Greatest Novelties. 


EXPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND ARTICLES. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICES, FREE, 








oTECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE INDEPENDENT IRON FRAME 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


PIANO. 


GEO.STECK & CO., Manufacturers. 


WAREROOMS: 


STECK HALL, 11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. 


1893. Have an enviable 
record for Durable 
Qualities and Ex- 
quisite Tone, witha 
38 VEARS’ HISTORY. 
They are known everywhere and are univer- 
& WENDELL™: respected for their inherent merit. 
914 to 923 Broadway, Albany, -X. Y. 


W .H. WILLIAMS, Pres. W. THATCHER, Vice-Pres. A. S. WILLIAMS, Sec. and Treas. 


THE ASTORIA VENEER MILLS. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


All Binds of Cut 7 Saured Veneers. 


This company make a specialty of the manufacturing of Poplar and Walnut Lumber 
for the use of the Piano and Organ Trades. Catalogues mailed on application. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 120 East Thirteenth Street, New York City. 

















GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


THESE INSTRUMENTS HAVE BEEN BEFORE THE PUBLIC FOR FIFTY-FIVE YEARS, AND 
UPON THEIR EXCELLENCE ALONE HAVE ATTAINED AN 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 
WHICH ESTABLISH THEM 


Unequaled in TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 
Every Piano fully Warranted for Five Years. 











NEW YORK. 
148 Fifth Avenue. 


BALTIMORE: WASHINGTON: 
22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 8&17 Pennsylvania Ave, 


CUNNINGHAM PIANO 


PINLADELPIV[A. PA. 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 
RESPECT. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITOR} 
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ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 





ESTABLISHED 1879. 


LAWRENCE & SON PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BaiIGH GRADE 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, 





Agents Wanted. Send for Catalogue. 
Ballads by the most eminent com- 
posers and the famous 
NEW YORK AN D LONDON. Songs, Church Services, Etc., Etc. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUES. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Established 1850. 


The Carl Barckhoff 
Church Organ Company, 


— BUILDERS OF — 


Church Organs, 


| Salem, Ohio. 
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Owing to our large facilities, we are enabled Z 
to fill all orders promptly and in comparatively 
short time, if desired. 








MORGENSTERN & KOTRADE, 
LEIPZIG, GERMANY, 
Manufacture the Highest Grade PIANO ACTIONS 
And the best finished and select Ebony PIANO SHARPS 


In their world renowned factories, now 47 YEARS in existence, provided 
with the latest mechanical improvements, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


First Award—London Exposition, 1884. 

The Piano Actions and PIANO SHARPS of MORGENSTERN & KOTRADE are 
exceedingly durable and please everyone. 

Wide-awake Representatives wanted in America, as the firmis prepared to 
introduce its product here and give thorough satisfaction. 
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PATENTED. 
The REGINA is the first and only Music Box 














MARIETTA, OHIO. 
"J BOOSEY EDITION 
ee he eg 3 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., | 


FY C Publishers of the latest Songs and 
Of Operas, Oratorios, Cantatas, Part 
ENOCH & SON, London, England. 





PATERSON &’ SONS, Fadinburgh Scotland. NEW YORK. | 
EDWIN ASHDOWN 
ACTION apa 


MUSIC and BOOK PUBLISHERS. 


Publishers of the Celebrated Ashpown Eprtion. 


MACHINERY, 


Boring Lathes with all necessary Chucks, Pinning 


Catalogue No, 1.—Music for Piano, 
No. 2.—Vocal Music. ‘ 
No. 3.—Music for Harp. Guitar. Concertina, 
“ No. 4.—Music for Violin. Voice, Piano and 
Violin. Tenor. Violoncello. Voice, Piano and Vio- 
loncello. Orchestra. Quadrille Bands (small or full) | 
Comslogye No. 5.—Music for Flute. Cornet. Clarinet 


Catalogue No, 6.—Music for Organ and Harmonium. 


NEW YORK: 1 & 3 UNION SQUARE. 
Toronto, Canada: 68 King St., W. 
London, England : 19 Hanover Sq. 

G™ CATALOGUES MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


Piano Pla 

EDITION ota 

SCHUBERTH. PIANO HARDWARE, 
Avenue D and 11th Street, 


JAMES BELLAE’S SONS, | 


NEW YORK. 
1129 Chestnut Street, 


Machines, Gluing Machines, Circular Cutters, Bridle 





Tip Punches and all other Special Machinery and 
Tools required for Action making; all of approved 
design and superior workmanship. 


Special Machinery designed and constructed. 


N. ERLANDSEN, 


172 CENTRE STREET, 





NEW YORK. 





Best and b mena oition Nhe endl 
eal and m sic for al) instru- 
ments. New volumes. r 
numbers. Complete Catalogue free. 
Address J, Schuberth & Co., 


Lerpsi1o, GERMANY. 








manufactured in the United States. 

The REGINA plays thousands of popular and 
sacred melodies by means of indestructible 
metallic tune sheets. 

The REGINA excels in veins and volume of 
tone as well as general durability. 

The REGINA has a clock work whose parts are 
interchangeable throughout, and repairs, if 
any, will not cause the trouble and expense 
always experienced with imported music 
boxes, 

The REGINA can be furnished in any style 
and size for Parlor or Concert use ; in upright 
artistically ornamented case connected with 
a hall clock, or as automaton with money 
drop attachment. 


| THE REGINA MUSIC BOX CO., 


20 Morris St., Jersey City, N. J. 
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THE SYMPHONION is the best Music 
Box, with Interchangeable Steel Disks. 


THE SYMPHONION for purity and 


sonority of tone is unexcelled. 


THE SYMPHONION surpasses all other 
similar instruments, because of solidity of 
construction and elegance of appearance, 


THE SYMPHONION has a repertory of 
several thousand of the most select musical 
compositions. 


wm ALL commrne, 








MUSICAL INSTRUMENT DEALERS not 
handling the SY MPHONION should not neglect 
to introduce it at once. 
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Oo”* Productions of the present year are 
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represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 


in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical 
examination of the musi- 
cal profession and the 
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BOSTON. 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC NEW PATENT 
LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA. VIOLIN 
PIANO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. COLUM CHIN REST. 


William Mason, Mus. Doc, A. C. M.,and 
Buaminers:{ Kinert Rows Parsons, A.C. M. 


Dudley Buck, President. 

Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President. 

Harry Rowe Shelley, 24 Vice-President. 

R. Huntington Wood , Organ Department. 
Frederick C, Packard, Operatic Director. 

Joha C. Griggs, LL. D., Ph. D., Musical Director. 


Residence Department for Pupils from a distance. 
Circulars sent on application. Address 
H. W. GREENE, Sec’y and Treas., 
19-21 EK. 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 


CONCERT DIRECTION. 
DANIEL MAYER, 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 


SOLE AGENT FOR 


PADEREWSHI, 


Ssumowska, Gorski, Sauret, Jean Gerardy, Evan- 
geline Florence, Belle Cole, Katharine Fisk and 
Marguerite Macintyre, Ben Davies, Norman Sal- 
mond, Plunket Greene, London Symphony Concerts, 
and the principal vocal and instrumenta! celebrities. 











Note Change of Address 
to larger premises: 
18 Great Marlborough Street, 
LONDON, W. 


CABLEGRAMS, “ Liszt, London.”’ 














Will fit any Violin from one-eighth size 
to largest Viola. Can be more quickly put 
on or taken off than any other. Neatest in 
appearance, strongest, and in every way 
the best Chin Rest. 

For sate all Music Dealers, or sent on 


receipt of $1.25 by 


ELIAS HOWE CO., soston ‘mass 
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GEO. H. CHANDLEE, 


Atlantic Building, WASHINGTON, D. 0, 





AUFFERMANN’S 
STAINED VENEERS, 


234-238 East 43d St.. New York. 


CHICKERING : 





J. RAYNER, 


IMPORTER OF 


MAHOGANY. 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


ALL KINDS OF GUT SAWED VENEERS, 


Foot Houston St., East River, Fulton and Morgan Streets, 
NEW YORK, 3 CHICAGO. 





If after visiting and inspecting you wish 
to know more about 
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The Estey Organ, 


ADDRESS 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


ERARD HARPS. 


Only Harps Used by the World’s Greatest Harpists. 
Western Representatives: 


LYON, POTTER & CO., 
CHICAGO. 





N. STETSON & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


S. & P. ERARD, 18 Great Marlborough Street, London, England. 


JAMES CAMPION, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
PIANO CASES, 
312 to 316 East 95th Street. 
PIANO PANELS 


SAWED, CARVED AND ENGRAVED. 


Eastern Representatives: | 





MERRILL 
PIANOS. 








MERRILL PIANO CO., 


165 Tremont Street, Boston. 





Wood Work of Every Description. 











WEBER, 


GRAND anp UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Warerooms: 





Fifth Avenue, corner 


West Sixteenth Street, New York. 


Manufactories: 121, 123, 125,127 Seventh Avenue; 147, 149, 151 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK. 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, 


CCORDING to current report Mozart and Mas- 
cagni have been outdone in rapid writing by 


Oscar Hammerstein. 

| New York a funny place after all! It couldn't 
stand ‘‘The Rainmaker of Syria,” but it will 

stomach ‘‘ The Kohninoor of Jerusalem.” Selah! 


R. DVORAK, the composer, was made to say in 

last Saturday’s ‘‘ Evening Post” that ‘‘some of 

the best Italian music has been written by Germans.” 
Henry T. Finck has certainly returned to the city. 


HE Rev. Dr. Haweis has an article on ‘‘ Richard 
Wagner” in the current issue of the ‘ Inde- 
pendent.” As is usual with all that the worthy En- 
glish divine writes, the tail swings the dog. It is 
Teally ‘‘ What I think about richard Wagner.” 
HE advance sales of the Symphony Orchestra Con- 
certs in Boston have been very disappointing. 
People are holding off until the newly arrived con- 
ductor, Mr. Emil Paur, has been tested. All this 





seems a curious realization of the views of -THE | 


MusICcAL CouRIER as to the worth of Boston’s critical 
judgment in Arthur Nikisch’s case. If Mr. Nikisch 
were the conductor this season instead of a new one 
the advance sale would have been tremendous, and 


fn is said without any intention of depreciating Mr. 
aur, 





F a foreign composer had made such a musicianly 
and effective transcription of ‘‘The Magic 
‘ire Scene” from ‘‘ Walkiire” as has done Alfred 
y eit, the New York pianist and writer, why, we 
would be deluged with columns of criticism. Mr. 
Veit has made a truly pianistic arrangement of the 
scene, 


-_ 
N American girl went abroad last Thursday to do 
A or die. It was the pianist Fannie Bloomfield- 
Zeisler. She is to play in Berlin October 19 at the 
Sing Akademie, in an orchestral concert, the F minor 
Chopin and the D minor Rubinstein concerto. Her 
| itinerary is as follows: October 23, Orchestral Concert, 
| Leipsic ; November 38, Berlin, Orchestral Concert. 


| November 7, Dresden, orchestral concert; Novem- 
ber 1, recital in Berlin; November 17, Dresden, Re- 
cital; November 21, Recital in Leipsic ; November 23, 
Second Recital in Berlin ; November 28, Vienna, First 
Orchestral Concert; December 6, First Becital in 
Vienna ; December 16, First Orchestral Concert in 
| Crystal Palace, London, with August Manns. Mrs. 
| Zeisler will also play in Paris. With her superb 
equipment as a pianist she should make a great suc- 
| cess abroad. Her artistic ambition is certainly on a 
par with her temperament. 


A | 
minor, Schumann and C minor Saint-Saéns, concerti? | 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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does not bear upon musical criticism. For our art, 
instead of reproducing visible forms with which we 
are familiar, brings ever new and strange ones, which 
are sometimes so startling in their novelty that at 
first they are unwelcome, then become gradually ap- 
preciated until they gain complete entrance into our 
very souls. Think of the way in which even unmu- 
sical people now demand the ‘Pilgrim's Chorus,” 
from ‘‘Tannhduser,” and enjoy its chromatic har- 
monies. 


On going to the concert room to hear a new sym- 





> 


HE English periodical, ‘‘ Black and White,” pub- | 
lishes a conversation with Jean de Reszké. ‘‘I 


| donot know,” he declares, ‘‘what will be the next evo- 


phony, one can form no real conception of the smallest 
rill of melody, no idea of any modulation, and (if it 
is not in the classic form of Beethoven) cannot 
imagine what the ground plan of the different move- 
ments will be. But should one go to an exhibition of 
dogs or horses painted by Landseer, it is easy to make 
mental pictures of the forms, attitudes, colors, &c., 
of these animals, and we are sure to find at least some 
of our anticipations realized. For no painter has yet 
invented a new visible world in the sense that a mu- 
sician has revealed a new audible one. He has not 
worked in the world of light so successfully as the com- 
poser in that of sound; therefore he does not stand 
on the same mental plane nor can he ordinarily pose 
s a producer, but only as a reproducer. 

The musician has made his work also self-sufficing ; 
it being entirely independent of words or actions, 
whereas the worker in colors is still dependent upon 


| drawing. 


lution of the lyric drama, but it seems to me that we | 


| areat present ina period of decadence. Look atthe new 
works of the last few years! What do they contain? 
Setting aside Verdi's last operaand Puccini's ‘‘Manon 
Lescaut, 
having heard it, is there anything that can be consid- 
ered as a work of genius? I see nothing of the sort, 
and until a new genius arise managers must be con- 
tented with a repertory that grows weaker as it grows 
older. What will be the end of this?” 

The ‘‘ Ménestrel ” accuses Mr. de Reszké of ingrati- 
tude toward French composers, and remarks that 
although he confesses that he prefers French for 
singing, still he prefers the réles of ‘‘Siegfried” and 
“Tristan.” 

The French are at present in that peculiar state of 

mind into which some charming ladies sometimes 
|them on every possible subject, on every possible 
| occasion, of being spies or traitors. 
| sations do not answer De Reszké's question, 
| are the new works of genius?’ 

Here we look in hope and trust to Oscar Hammer- 


| stein. 


‘*Where 





MUSIC AND CRITICS. 


HE modern sciences have so divided the whole 
| realm of nature that one who works thoroughly 
|in allor even in many of them, eventually finds a 
difficulty in putting all together and receiving the ac- 
tion of harmonious laws, as a child is baffled in put- 
ting puzzles together. 

The musical critic who similarly regards an art 
work from many widely differing points of view, who 
scrutinizes, compares, and dissects every phrase, is 
in danger of failing to perceive it in its entirety, and 
as it is intended to be presented to the auditor. Yet 
he must be able to reconstruct the whole, or will fail 
to perceive the living spirit that animates it. 

Like nature, it suggesis most when at its best; and 
the nobler it may be, the more enigmatical it will re- 
main ; for our highest emotions are partly inexpres- 
sible. 

Highly original music is at first strange, if not re- 
pellent, but in a painting, however new, the forms at 
least are recognized. 

The composer is a veritable creator, the painter. 
remaining a reproducer. 

Music is an independent art, while painting is not 
emancipated from drawing, for there is no color art. 
Both painter and musician go to nature; yet all is 
displayed to the former, but only the germs of music 
are discernible by the composer, who invented his 
art materials independently. 

Such facts should be pondered when criticisms are 
criticized, and will now be considered here. A sailor 





| 





in a picture gallery may find sea scenes unsatisfac- 
tory, and say, for instance, no ship could carry such 
canvas or have its rudder so disposed in that wind. 
Knowing nothing of art, he detects glaring errors 
from a superior knowledge of facts. 
His criticism, being that of a specialist in this 
sense, deserves attention. 


But such an illustration 


"on which I can express no judgment, not | 





Still such accu- | 








-,, | vilely may be even wrong as to the facts. 
fall, and accuse everybody who does not agree with | YY : 8 


If a composer be not truly a creator his works are 
condemned because they are not original. He can- 
not find his melodic contours, his modulations or his 
forms ready made, like the painter, who turns to 
nature or geometry for facts. The germs of music 
exist in nature, but these are so deeply hidden that 
only of late years have we discovered the monopo- 
lytone and made resonators to facilitate its analysis ; 
yet even here the musician had formed and employed 
his concords, &c., hundreds of years previously. Even 
now he must construct a resonator specially for every 
single note, which he already assumes to be sound- 
ing, while the telescope reveals whatever comes 
within the field of vision. 

That man imitates birds in order to express his 
own deep felt emotion is too silly a notion to deserve 
The painter even when copying most ser- 
This mod- 
ern photography proves, as for example in the form 
and action of a hunter taking a leap. This shows 
that the painter may be a bad critic, warped by long 
implanted erroneous notions, while as already as- 
serted a novice may be a good critic if he possess the 
facts. 


notice. 


Now the composer does not occupy himself with 
facts related to the visible, external world, but that 
large class of more important facts termed emotions. 
If he writes a pastoral symphony he will not describe 
trees or present the idea of trees as a painter; nor 
can he show how pastoral scenes affect us, but only 
how they affect him. When Raff wrote ‘‘ Im Walde”’ 
we learned how deeply nature entered into his soul. 
Some pains were taken to show that he regarded na- 
ture subjectively, while Beethoven worked objective- 
ly, and with as sure a ground of criticism as is 
required of those who draw a similar distinction be- 
tween Shelley or Wordsworth. But if we go deeper 
and listen to a specimen of abstract art: say, sym- 
phony in E minor, number 12, there is no charac 
terization, or anything with which it may be com 
pared, except in a technical sense with other sym- 
phonies. We cannot go behind the music, and reject 
it as safely as any painting that exhibits a green 
horse with an abnormal osseous system. Should 
the hypothecated symphony give us pleasure, this 
only gives evidence that we sympathize with the 
composer in his soul felt experiences, and contra- 
riwise if displeased with it. It proves nothing re- 
specting the value of the art product. For although 
we may affirm, without ever taking up a brush, that 
a green horse with an impossible anatomy is the work 
of a bad painter, yet we cannot say that music which 
does not accord with our notions is bad. To say this 
one must know what is intrinsically good or bad ; and 
such knowledge is only to be gained by those who 
are by organization and long study good musicians. 

A good critic must have a copy of the full score, 
and be able to read it with the utmost ease in silence, 
in order to know if the orchestra played it correctly 
or gave a fair interpretation. A novice is unable to 
decide this with or without the complete copy, and 
therefore he cannot be an umpire. 

His literary skill and interesting talks are perfectly 
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worthless unless he be competent to quote the page, 
system and bar, and argue intelligently ; so as to 
define his meaning with respect to particular har- | 
monies, melodies, rhythms, orchestral effects, eapel 
otherwise he can retain but a vague general notion of | 
a passing experience, which daily becomes more and 
more vague, and precisely as the memory of a wak- 
ing dream, however vivid the original impression | 
might have been. Whereas the true critic can give | 
an abstract of the whole, and salient portions from 
memory at a later date on the piano, and particu- 
larize as required. It cannot be said he is on any 
uncertain ground. 

Attempts are sometimes made to place the musical 
composer on a level with the linguist or lexico- 
gtapher : but it is easy to perceive that whereas the 
musician is constantly enriching his art with new ex- 
pressions, new combinations of tones called chords, 
&c., the philologist, though very rich in knowledge of 
ancient roots, is powerless to invent a single one. 

He adds nothing to the existing stock of ideas, 
however active in disseminating profound generaliza- 
tions. In this respect he resembles the Darwins, 
Huxleys and Spencers of the day who observe, 
classify and draw conclusions from a great mass of 
facts gained in prolonged and searching studies. The 
productive musician, however, deserves even a bet- 
ter name than composer, for he is a creator. 

In language the people or majorities in the end 
rule. Great authors have great influence, but rarely 
succeed in introducing a new word or form of gram- 
matical construction, for language is simply an agree- 
ment in a community to attach certain meanings to 
certain words. Hence ‘‘ veal” the Germans have de- 
cided to call kalbfleisch. If the peasantry of France 
or the people generally cannot pronouce a double 
1, it becomes somewhat pedantic among the better 
educated, and so even the Academy relaxes or with- 
drawsitsrule. Without going so far into the genesisof 
language as to point out words which have character- 
istic sounds and refer directly to the things signified 
and which are wholly unrelated, we may state that 
in a general way they have no discoverable con- 
nection with objects. Veal for instance must be 
learned and associated with meat of a certain kind. 


| stake, is driven back upon his superior knowledge, to 





The word does not of itself suggest the thing. We 
have settled agreements of this kind, but the next | 
generation may alter them. Hence words are con- | 
stantly changing their exact meaning. But mark | 
this well, the meaning of music can never change. | 
No power can be assumed of any expression therein 
which it does not now possess. The chord of C ma-| 
jor (ratio 4:5:6) was, is, and ever shall be the same 
agreeable consonance that we now know it to be. 
Triple time can never affect the hearer as common | 
time. Brilliant modulations from one key to another 
can never indicate rest and satisfaction as one set- 
tled tonality, or jolting rhythms make smooth pro- 
gressions. The minor chord will never express most 
ecstatic joy, or a wildly passionate discord perfect 
peace. 

It must also be noted that as musicians invented 
music the faculty is the highest court of appeal. 

It would be difficult indeed to give here a complete 
list of the qualifications of a good musical critic, but 
it will now appear most certain that he must be a} 
duly qualified musician, free from prejudice and near- 
sightedness ; able to praise a pretty nursery song for 
its simplicity, without comparing or contrasting it 
unfavorably with more intense outpourings, like the 

‘ Tristan” duet ; and while holding to Bach and Pal- | 
estrina is also able to appreciate Beethoven and 
Wagner, who can offer instructive comments in well 
defined terms, give reasons for his decisions and dis- 
close new points of view to enlarge the mental horizon 
of readers. He must be broadly catholic and his 
mental state that which is commonly called ‘recep- 
tive.” 

The critic who undertakes to give first impressions | 
of new publications (say, for orchestra with or with- 
out veices), has one very great advantage over the 
critic who records performances ; for the former may 
point to the printed page, and all his readers may | 
judge for themselves ; while the latter refers to that 
which few have heard and still fewer have noticed so 
intently as to be able to give useful evidence. If he 
be amazed at the conduct of a large audience when 
the applause is spontaneous (and not merely awarded 
out of kindness to a singer who has perhaps sung 
very indifferently), and should inquire why this trib- 
ute was paid, he will probably find that those very | 
mysterious springs of action, called likes and dislikes, 
had much to do with it. Hence it is easy to see that 





| that penetrates me when I hear my score, which has lain so 


| cution lends to it. To seek to acknowledge by praise on 


| warmth, the fire, the tenderness with which you gave to 


irresponsible auditors may give a collective verdict 
that is spontaneous, unanimous and warmly tendered, 
and yet not two persons be found able to agree as to 
the particular points for which the praise is awarded. 
Hence the professional critic, with a reputation at 


give sufficient reasons to fortify his position, when all 
the witnesses on the occasion are thus ranged against 
him. 

He must be able to analyze his sensations, mental 
operations and feelings to distinguish most clearly 
between a sensuous impression, an intellectual enter- 
tainment and a deep felt emotion when under art 
influence. He must know the history of music in all 
its schools, phases and nationalities and not expect 
to find the music of wine drinking nations to resemble 
that of beer drinking peoples, such as the English 
and Germans. 

Yet for all this, and much more, should his decision 
be adverse, it will be said he was not propitiated, has 
a bias, &c., and he will find it somewhat like sowing 
dragon's teeth in Ancient Greece, forif an armed host 
do not spring from the ground, myriads of men as sud- 
denly appear upon the scene to do battle, especially 
if the lady has been criticized. He may meet these, 
but how should he deal with those who tender insult- 
ing bribes? 

If a favorable judgment be rendered in temperate 
language, the composer is to be condenmed with 
faint praise, while no adjective, however superlative, 
will lead him or his friends to raise a lance, still less 
break one to support the critic. The rivals of the 
praised despise him, and the friends of the unpraised 
not only hate him, but become active persecutors. 








UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF RICHARD 
WAGNER. 


HE Vienna “ Presse” publishes two hitherto uned- 
ited letters of Wagner, dating from the years 
1865 and 1870. 

After the third performance of ‘‘ Tristan” on June 
18, 1865, Wagner wrote as follows to the members of 
the Munich Court Orchestra : 

Honored Gentlemen and Worthy Friends : 

It is impossible for me to part from you with to-day’'s 
third—and presumably last—performance of ‘ Tristan” 
without uttering a final word vf thanks to you. 

A more ennobling feeling than that which I have experi- 
enced in my relations with you, can never have inspired an 
artist. The mother who rejoices over the childthat she has 
bornein anguish cannot but feel the enrapturing satisfaction 


long dumb before me, vibrate in my ears with such a warm 
and soulful life of sound as your wonderfully beautiful exe- 


my part the incomparable excellence of your performance 
would be an impertinence of which you would be conscious. 
You all know what you are in and to this performance ; 
what you have become to me thereby, your hearts must be 
equally conscious. You must know also that I feel myself 
a personal friend to each of you, for nothing but a truly 
reciprocated friendship could have imparted to you the 


the world my work with all its depth and feeling. 

The hours of our rehearsals together cling to my mem- 
ory as the most encouraging and pleasant hours of my life ; 
the days and years which we perhaps may still pass to- 
gether shall be witnesses to the value of those hours when 
we mutually learned to know and appreciate each other. 
So long as I breathe it will always be a task close to and 
deep in my heart to prove to you how much I love you, and 
with what thankfulness towards you I am filled. 

Ever your true and devoted friend, 
RICHARD WAGNER. 
Monicu, 19 June, 1865. 
The difficulties that the director contended against, 





meddle with the performance of a work for which it had al- 
ready made elsewhere all arrangements which ought to 
have been entered upon by me, and me alone, if my co- 
operation was to have any meaning. 

In spite of this sad state of things my patron, the King 
of Bavaria, insisted on the fulfilment of his wish—very flat- 
tering to me—to have the ‘*‘ Walkiire ” produced immediate- 
ly. This I must regard asa token of his gracious sentiments 
towards my labors, and am every moment conscious that 
without the innumerable kindly actions shown to me by his 
royal grace I should perhaps have been already utterly 
extinguished and no longer regarded by any one, least of 
all by the German people and the directors of its theatres, 
Consequently I am resolved and declare that, in case His 
Majesty remains in the same mind I shall make no objection 
to the performance of my work under any circumstances, 
even when I know, if this performance takes place to my great 
regret that 1am thereby exposing one of my most difficult and 
most problematical works to the greatest possible disadvan- 
tages, to unintelligent apprehension and thoroughly defec- 
tive effect. Tocounteract these disadvantages by means of 
my personal co-operation in the mounting and production of 
the work,is, as I have never hesitated to declare in the 
right quarter, impossible, and the management, instead of 
clearing away this impossibility by removing the grounds 
of it, have hit upon a means of escape by sending you an 
invitation to Munich. 

I am sorry, then, to have to declare to you, as I have de- 
clared at Munich: I have no objection to your directing 
my work, provided that the arrangements in this respect 
take place exclusively between you and the Munich man- 
agement, while I myself shall have no calls upon me in 
any shape or way. 

I take this opportunity gladly to express to you my pleas- 
ure that I have heard nothing but high praise for your di- 
rection of the ‘‘ Meistersinger” at Karlsruhe, and heard, 
much to your favor, comparisons made between the Dres- 
den performance and yours. I need not assure you what a 
delight and comfort it is for me to be able to greet a man 
of real talent as a director of a German opera. 

With the highest esteem, 
Yours respectfully, 
RICHARD WAGNER. 

LUCERNE, April 27, 1870. 

I reopen this letter in order to say to you that I gladly 
permit the publication of this letter of to-day, if you see 
in it a way to clear up the present situation. 








A Change of Scene. 
ANTWERP, September 14, 1893. 

ERLIN in August became intolerable. The 
heat waxed insufferable, and the dust in one of 
the cleanest and healthiest cities of the world was so ob- 
noxious as to prevent breathing. Moreover, I was tired of 
Kroll’s; my tired nerves longed for a change, and what bet- 
ter place for rest could a fagged out music critic find than 
one of those small but cheerful watering places on the sea- 
coast of Belgium? Not your Ostend with its regular Kur- 
saal orchestra that worries you three times every day with 
its unflagging but entirely perfunctory and business-like 
way of going through a played out and ever repeated, never 
changing program. Not even Blankenberghe, where I met 
Edward Lassen, the genial Weimar /ezder composer and 
court conductor, and some Belgian musicians. But toa 
much smaller, less pretentious and much quieter place, to 

Heyst, did I go to soothe my music outraged nerves. 
There is no orchestra in Heyst and therefore I selected 
the place. Theonly musical institutions existing there con- 
sist of an automatic piano on wheels, which in the evening 
plays some dance music in front of the principal hotels, and 
a young man from Italy who sings the lays of his native 
land, and rather skillfully accompanies himself on an 
accordion. The whole populace and all the guests soon 
learned to know his repertory from memory. and when he 
started in on his ‘‘ Giammai’s” and ‘Si, si, si, si,” all hands 
joined in the popular refrains without even the faintest idea 
of what the dark eyed, curly haired, swarthy complexioned 

son of the sunny South was singing. 

With these two exceptions the place was perfectly peace- 
able and quiet, and not even the summer young lady, who 





on the occasion of the preparations for the first per- 
formance of the ‘‘ Walkiire ” in Munich, are well illus- 
trated by the following letter to the present General 
Director of the Royal Orchestra at Munich, at the 
period in question, Capellmeister at Karlsruhe. 


My Esteemed Friend: 

Your respectful inquiry deserves an equally sincere reply. | 
The application made to you from Munich was based on 
the assumption that at last a director was found who would | 


| have no scruples against preparing for execution my work, | 


even without my personal assistance. This had previously | 


| not been the case, and on this account the competent direc- | 


tors who were friends of mine had refused the task. If we | 
are disappointed in our assumption in your case too we 
shall be compelled to look farther. As the condition of 
affairs in the Munich management had, since my experiences 


with it in the course of two years, rendered any connection 


with it impossible, it is natural on my part to resolve not to 


ordinarily haunts the hotel parlor and makes that cosey 
place of retreat unsafe with the romanza from ‘‘ Mignon & 
if she be an an amateur singer, or with the intermezzo from 
the ‘ Cavalleria” if she maltreats the piano, disturbed the 


| proverbial equanimity of my temper. An undisturbed en- 


joyment of the eternal and endless melody of ‘ What are 


| the wild waves saying,” lots of fresh sea air and salt 


water bathing soon brought my usually reliable and steady 
nerves back to their normal condition, and after a short 
fortnight of absolute abstinence from music I soon became 
so hungry for this staple article of my mental pabulum 
that I ventured to one of the nearest towns where it could 
be procured and which chanced to be Antwerp. 

The musical season had of course not yet opened there, 
but in the art and music loving home of the Benoits, the 
Van der Stuckens and the Blockxs something or other in the 
way of music is always going on. At least I surmised so 
when I wended my way there and did not find myself disap- 
' pointed in my expectations. When you cannot get grand 
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opéra you must be satisfied with opéra bouffe, and such as 
itis given at the Scala Theatre in Antwerp one can stand 
very well fora change, and once in a while. Isaw Audran’s 
«Grand Mogul” there last Saturday night, and was very 
well pleased with the performance. The operetta itself is 
neither as spicy, piquant or funny in text as ‘‘ Miss Hellyett,” 
nor as musically endowed as ‘‘ Mascot,” but withal ‘‘ The 
Grand Mogul” is not without interest both as to libretto 
and composition. Of course you have seen the thing in 
New York, and I need not “‘ tell you all about it.” I doubt, 
however, whether you heard a better interpreter than Mrs. 
Clara Lardinois as ‘‘ Irma,” or saw a more charming repre- 
sentative of the part of ‘‘ Prince Mignapour” than Miss 
Noelly. The male element in the cast could by no means 
come up to them. Chorus and orchestra were very fair, 
and the whole performance moved smoothly under the 
conductorship of Mr. Aloys Berghs, an old friend and chum 
of Frank Van der Stucken. 

Sunday noon I witnessed a musical demonstration such 
as you will not be likely to see in the United States very 
soon. It was the celebration of the tenth anniversary of 
the death of Conscience, the great and beloved most pop- 
ular Flemish writer. A monument had been placed upon his 
last resting place, and shortly after 1 p. M. nearly 150 singing 
societies gathered upon the Place Verte to sing a cantata 
and a chorale composed for the occasion by Peter Benoit. 
The greatest of the Flemish composers was the most inti- 
mate friend and sincerest admirer of the greatest of Flem- 
ish poets. The cantata is the more important work of the 
two, but the chorale evidently the more inspired. Bothare 
written for male chorus, children’s chorus and brass 
orchestra. The chorale is umzsono for voices, while in the 
cantata are some fine and novel harmonies, while the effect 
of the whole is heightened by the sound of trumpets placed 
at a distance. 


The work is thought out on a very large scale, but in the | 


open air necessarily lost some of the intended sonority. 
Moreover the performance was naturally a rather crude 
one, although Conductor Keurvels, of the Flemish Theatre, 
did his utmost to hold the masses together. This would 
have been more than difficult even under ordinary circum- 
stances, let alone under the existing ones, with the partici- 
pants spread out over the Union square of Antwerp, in 
free, open air and with unquestionably a lack of ensemble 
rehearsals. Still the whole affair, which took place on a 
lovely bright day in front of the statue of Peter Paul Ru- 
bens, in the presence of a holiday crowd in festive mood, 
the grand old cathedral chiming in harmoniously in the 
background, was indeed highly impressive. 

Peter Benoit, with his well-known, ultra great modesty, 
kept out of sight, and nobody knows whether or not he 
even heard his compositions performed. The classic mode 
and earnest trend of most of his works would hardly let 
you suppose that the Peter the Great of music has just fin- 
ished a one act comic opera which will be performed next 
winter both in Brussels and Antwerp. Nor would you, 
listening to his compositions, ever be reminded of the fact 
that he was once assistant conductor at Offenbach’s theatre 


« d- cc 
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From here I shall go by way of Aix-la-Chapellé for a few 
days to the Rhine. Apropos of Aix-la-Chapelle, I want to 
mention that my talented young countryman, Leo Blech’s 
one act opera, ‘‘ Aglaia,” will soon be performed both at 
the theatre of our native city and at Diisseldorf. Leo 
Blech is very young yet, and almost entirely autodidact. 
He has a great future. 

* % # 

I learn that Arthur Nikisch’s opening work as conductor 
of the Pesth National Opera consisted of a magnificent per- 
formance of Smetana’s now world famous ‘‘ The Bartered 
Bride,” and that it was received with unbounded enthusi- 
asm by the Hungarian public and press. 

** * 


Have you heard or read anything yet about the new 
piano with electricity for the performer constructed by 
Lipp & Son, of Stuttgart? Fearing that pianists might get 
tired too readily by over practice, that enterprising firm 
has invented a new hygienic piano, the usual “white and 
black keys of which are made of two different kinds of 
metal and connected with a battery which forwards to the 
performer at his will a measurable quantity of electricity. 
I know some pianists, not entirely unbeknown to fame, 
who might profit by the new invention and thus be possibly 
enabled to electrify an audience,which before seemed some- 
what of an impossibility to them. 

* * & 

By no means in connection with the foregoing I mention 
that Franz Rummel has settled down for the winter in Ei- 
Senach and that he will give three concerts with orchestra 
in Berlin on October 7, 13 and 17. Rummel is a pianist 
who has both endurance and electricity by nature. 

* *# *& 

August Enna, the Danish composer of ‘‘The Witch,” 
and whose latest opera, ‘‘ Cleopatra,” will be performed in 
Berlin next winter, seems to be in luck with this new work, 
even before it has seen the light of the boards. Breitkopf 
& Haertel in Leipsic have begun a law suit about the 
publishing rights with Henrik Hennings, the Copenhagen 
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| Court music publisher. No composer could wish for a bet- 
| ter advertisement or puff preliminary than such a law suit 
| and its attending publicity. 

* # * 

I am in receipt of the somewhat bewildering news that 
the widow of the late and good Mr. Friedrich, of Vienna, 
our old and worthy friend, Mrs. Amalia Materna, has re- 
entered the bonds of matrimony. ‘This time it is with her 
own nephew, Carl Materna, who, twenty-eight years of 
age, is a little less than half as young as his new wife and 
old aunt. All unseemly jokes and especially puns on 
‘*Maternal Matrimony” are strictly prohibited in this in- 
stance. 


* * 


Nicolaus Rothmiihl, the tenor who for a period of eleven 
years has proved one of the most useful members of the 
Berlin Royal Opera House, took leave of that institute 
night before last, when he appeared as ‘‘ Raoul” in the 
‘*Huguenots ” and was overwhelmed with applause, laurel 
| wreaths and other tokens of public esteem. His colleagues 
| gave him a farewell dinner with presents and speeches, and 


he deserves it all. 





* * 


Verdi is hard at work upon a new opera, the heroine part 
of which is intended for Gemma Bellincioni. I admire his 
taste and good judgment. 

x * * 

Director Jahn, of the Vienna Court Opera, who was ill 
all last summer and reports about whose abdication were 
thick as flies in Springfield, Mass., has resumed his func- 
tions. A few days ago he conducted Marschner's opera, 
‘* Templar and Jewess,” on the subject of ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” and 
the performance was made the occasion for great public 
demonstrations of approval of both Jahn’s and Theodore 
Reichmann’s réturn to the scene of their former activity 
| and triumphs. O. F. 





Kaleidoscopic Music Scale. 
NEW YORK, September 18, 1893. 

| To the Musical Editor of the Musical Courier: 

| EAR SIR-—I notice an article going the 
rounds of the press to the effect that ‘‘ Mr. F. Web- 
| ber, of the German Chapel Royal, has issued a system of 
musical notation, which consists of doing away with the 
staff and substituting the first seven numerals in place of 
| the notes,” &c. 

This is by no means new, as I published a similar sys- 
tem, and since discarded it for a better one, over twenty 
| years ago, and taught it with considerable success, both in 
this city and Philadelphia. As it can easily be illustrated in 
type, and if you will favor me with the space, I think it 
might perhaps prove at least interesting, if not instructive, 
to many who do not read music, to explain the method. 

I first used a small slip of cardboard, called a ‘‘ Piano 
Key Indicator” (as per enclosed copy), which was placed 
| over the back of the black keys. The first figure (1) de- 
noted the keynote or tonic, and all the other figures (indi- 
| cators) were so arranged, as to distance, so as to stand pre- 
| cisely over the remaining keys forone octave. The natur- 

als (white keys) were expressed by light figures, and 
| sharps or flats by heavy faced figures (sharps by a dot on 
| top of the figure, to the right, and flats to the left); a dot 
| 





adding value to the note was placed at the bottom of the 
figure. Time was expressed by dividing off the measure 
into four equal quarter sections, representing the value of 
one quarter each, by dashes ; a single figure over a dash 
denoted a quarter note, two figures in close proximity 
eighth notes, and four would represent sixteenth notes as : 


ame 8 
5555 Fe mn ee 


33 8—— 
| | 1 | 1 | 
its equivalent in musical notation being : 
=—po—| 


To give your readers a brief but fair illustration of its 
powers of interpreting the language of music, so that any 
person without any knowledge of music can read the notes, 
I give the following brief example : 
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This system is capable of interpreting the most difficult 
and complex rhythm, and I consider, if I may be allowed to 
venture an opinion, that it far excels the Tonic Sol Fa sys- 
tem ; first, because the figures express the interval of dis- 
tance between one note to another; second, because their 
notation is expressed by letters, which do not have the sig- 
nificance of even the alphabetical scale attached to its nota- 
tion; third, the figures ascend and descend representative 
of pitch, and not written all on a dead level, erroneous and 
absurd in its theory ; fourth, its perspicuity renders it ca- 
pable of being read by any person, so that even ‘‘ the way- 
faring man, though a fool, may not err.” 

By shifting the key note of the key indicator over to any 
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desired key the player, although not having the remotest 
idea of how to transpose, unconsciously does so, mechan- 
| ically and without the slightest mental effort on his part, 
simply by comparing the figures in the music with one of a 
similar kind on the indicator, and playing the key found 
directly thereunder. 

Now while all this answered the purposes for which it 
was designed, it could never take the place of our present 
musical notation ; but being impressed with the fact that 
some system could be devised which would render music 
capable of being read as easily as the pages of an open 
book, I labored for over ten years in trying to solve the 
problem, and I trust I have not brought forth a mouse. 
After carefully studying the philosophy of acoustics as set 
forth in the works of Professor Tyndall, of London, Helm- 
holtz, of Berlin, and Michael Faraday, I at length evolved a 
system of musical notation derived from the same laws that 
govern the reproduction of sound, and out of the almost in- 
visible cabalistic stenography that the needle of the dia- 
phram traces upon the waxen cylinder of the phonograph | 
reproduced, in a modified form, the shapes that nature 
gives to each tone, when its sound waves vibrate respon- 
sive to each individual tone of the scale. Knowing that it 
would be impossible to reform the present notation that 
now expresses the language of music, I then devised a 
scheme whereby each tone had its appropriate form, and at 
the same time retained the orthodox mode of writing the 
notes ; this was accomplished by engrafting the new upon 
the old. Believing that any methods of true educational 
reform would be successful that bid fair to extend the art 
and science of music, by rendering its chirography so plain 
that any person could read the notes, I patiently (and with- 
out the slightest pecuniary recompense) adhered to my 
plans, until I felt confident that they were as near perfect 
as it was possible to arrive at before their publication. 
The result may be briefly stated, that now, by a few min- 
utes’ study of the seven primary forms which nature gives 
to every tone (responsive to the vibration of the sound 
waves) any person can now read music under this system 
at sight, and by placing these seven forms inside of our 
regular note heads, we retain our present notation, with the 
additional advantage of rendering the music so clear, that 
‘*he who runs may read.” Simple as this kaleidographic 
music scale may appear, it has nevertheless cost me the 
patient thought and study of over ten years, and I can trust 
my humble efforts, however slight, may be of some service 
in the advance of the art and science of music and to 
which I have devoted the best part of my life. Yours very 


truly, G. Bertini De Wier, 
THe Rupiments Brierly ExpressepD BY THE KALEIDO- 
GRAPHIC Music SCALE. 
Aid. 2. 3 4 §, 
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EXPLANATION OF ABOVE EXAMPLES. 


1 Represents the whole note, natural; 2 Sharp; 8 Half notes; 4 
Enharmonics; 5 Viola clef; 6 Natural scale of C ; 7 Chromatics. 
No. 4exemplifies the possibility of representing enharmonic inter- 


vals; No.5 how the notes on the unusual clefs may be as easily read 


as the ordinary clefs. 
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Lamperti Method. 
667 AMPERTI and his method,” and the many 
teachers who profess to be his pupils, bearing as a 
breastplate the hackneyed and little trustworthy sign- 
board of being the only exponents in this country who 
teach the true old Italian method of singing, lead me to a 
few remarks on the subject. 

Everybody knows that the musical profession for some 
time was overcrowded with pianists and piano teachers 
boasting to have been genuine Liszt pupils, although the 
master, when asked about the matter, did not know of 
their existence at all, or if so, remembered faintly as hav- 
ing given them a few lessons only, or having given them 
admittance to his studio when giving lessons to his real 
pupils. It is a fact that his generosity seldom or never 
refused anybody who knocked at his door. A similar 
coincidence has to be noted with the swarm of alleged 
singing teachers who make the world believe that they 
have studied for years and years with the old Lamperti, 
and never either had been with him at all, or, at most, 
a few weeks only, think there were sufficient to make 
them imbued with the spirit and secret of the old Italian 
or Lamperti method. The consequence of these deplor- 
able circumstances was that these ‘‘ pupils of Lamperti” 
had not the faintest idea what the Lamperti method con- 
sists of, and their sole purpose was trying to brew a 
concert without head or tail, and stating rules (as far as 
their individual intelligence went), misleading thus the 
credulous congregation anxious to have their voices trained 
in the right and proper way. 

I have found but a very few of former pupils of the great 
master who truly knew how to impart their master’s golden 
rules without disfiguring them to the widest extent and 
mixing them with what they called ‘‘ their own artistic ex- 
perience,” which of course did not*and could not amount to 
very much. 

Lamperti very seldom and most reluctantly could be in- 
duced to give certificates to his pupils who were preparing 
for the teacher's course unless he was fully convinced of 
their exceptional cleverness in this special branch, and 
feeling almost certain that they would follow faithfully 
the steps of the ‘‘ Bernacchi school,” which forms the basis 
of the Lamperti method. 

But there are other things worse still. The name of the 
old Lamperti (the celebrated) whose death occurred lately, 
and that of his son who speculated a great deal on his 
father’s world wide reputation, have been mixed up fre- 
quently, and in consequence of it many vocal students went 
to the son instead of the father to have their voices trained, 
acquiring thus the former's method—if he had any—which 
had nothing in common with the famous imparting of his 
father. 

I would have abstained from having written this state- 
ment had I not for the last twenty years witnessed the 
great confusion reigning in this respect. 

And modesty aside I have to make another confession. 
I am one of the very few pupils of Lamperti, whom the old 
master (without having been invited to do so), gave a 
testimonial wherein he stated that he joyfully acknowledged 
that I had acquired fully the capacity to impart his method 
to the fullest extent, and in the desired way—all the more 
affirming this statement having had me as assistant teacher 
for a long time. 

I know perfectly well that this difficult matter cannot be 
dealt with and exhausted in a few lines, but I could not 
help sending this short article to Tue Musicar Courter, as 
I am sure it will contribute to some extent to throw more 
light on the subject and open the eyes of the true lover 
in art, and at the same time will prove a warning to many 
vocal students not to waste their time in useless attempts 
and efforts, squandering thus their money and losing their 
best years for a severe study of the vocal art. 

Martin Roeper. 


Occasional London Letter. 
LONDON, September 15, 1893. 

OFTEN hear, as I sit at my desk, with a win- 
| dow of my studio open toward the street, a shuf- 
fling walk, as of someone not careful to lift his feet. 
If I were to look out I would see a man of medium height 
and of serious mien making his way along the pavement as 
well as his lameness will permit. His hat would be on the 
back of his head, half covering afew scraggy locks of white 
hair straying at random from under the brim. I have often 
wished that without intruding on his time I could let him 
know how great my admiration for his genius is. Many an 
hour of solid enjoyment have his books given me. Many a 
tussle has my brain had with his thoughts before I could 
master them. Every time! finish one of his chapters I say 
to myself: ‘‘ Lucas, your brain has a firmer grip on the 
intellectual than it had.” 

He has written on every branch of human occupation. 
His words are so eminently suggestive that any intelligent 
man, no matter what his calling may be, can profit by fol- 
lowing up the train of thought started by his suggestions. 
He cannot be ignored or forgotten. He is one of the links 
in the great chain of philosophy. It is a strange feeling 
that comes over me when I look on this man, knowing that 


two or more thousand years hence history will speak of him | and Brereton. 





as it now does of Plato. Perhaps when London by the in- 
exorable sequence of birth, growth and decay shall have 
followed ancient Rome and Athens into repose and neglect, 
the third name that, with Shakespeare and Newton, will 
illumine its records is Herbert Spencer. 

No musician who wishes to study his art in its profun- 
dity should neglect reading Section 125 of ‘‘ The Law of 
Evolution,” in ‘‘ First Principles.” The chapter on ‘‘ The 
Rhythm of Motion” will show that rhythm is not solely 
a little swing that gives a certain ‘‘ go” to music and 
poetry, but a vast law that make itself felt in the remotest 
part of the universe. The essay on ‘‘ The Origin and 
Function of Music” is a most valuable contribution to the 
scanty literature on the philosophy of music. Of equal 
value to the composer as to the poet is the second half of 
the essay on ‘‘ The Philosophy of Style.” Do not forget 
either ‘‘ Use and Beauty.” Scattered all through his works 
are references to music and art. See for instance Chap- 
ter VI., ‘* Subjective Difficulties—Intellectual,” in ‘‘ The 
Study of Sociology.” Mr. Spencer does not need any ad- 
vertising ; he is read by the whole intellectual world. But 
many musicians are apt to neglect serious study that lies 
out of their own special branches. This is a mistake. 
Let us at least feel grateful to this great thinker who has 
done so much to raise the esteem in which music as a 
profound science is held by the thinking world. Does not 
such a sentence as the following from his ‘‘ Education” 
imply that music is one of the great fields for intellectual 
achievement? ‘‘ The wide eyed gaze of the infant at sur- 
rounding objects is the first step in the series which ends 
in the discovery of unseen planets, the invention of calcu- 
lating engines, the production of great paintings, or the 
composition of symphonies and operas.” 

So De Pachmann is with you in America again. Our loss 
is your gain. 

I spent a delightful evening some time ago with the little 
wizard. It was a night to remember. The smiling little 
man was at his best. How he did play! After he had fin- 
ished Liszt's beautiful concert study in F minor I felt it in- 
cumbent on me to express my appreciation of the truly 
marvelous playing. 

‘** | doubt if Liszt himself could have made a finer and at 
the same time as clear a pianissimo,” I said; ‘‘ such deli- 
cacy it is not possible to excel.” The pianist smiled his 
characteristic De Pachmann smile, and putting his hand on 
my shoulder pulled me down so that he could whisper in 
my ear, ‘‘ Yes; to-night you have heard the true Liszt 
pianissimo.” I believe it. For never before had I been 
able to distinguish so fine a line between sound and silence 
as were the shadow tones that Vladimir De Pachmann 
evoked from his instrument of felt hammers and steel 
strings. When one has heard his piano breathe out Chopin’s 
G sharp minor study in thirds, as a bank of violets exhales 
perfume, he must exclaim: ‘‘ Technic can go no further 
than this. This is the acme of refinement!” 

Yours sincerely, CLARENCE Lucas. 





’ 


Gustav Lazarus.—Professor Lazarus, of the Breslaur 
Conservatory, Berlin, whose orchestral mite was lately 
given with success at Cologne, is composing a one act 
opera. 

The New Opera.—Sir Arthur Sullivan has made 
so much progress with the new comic opera for the Savoy 
that it is in rehearsal, and the production of the work may 
be anticipated in October, soon after the Norwich Festival. | 
Two of the leading parts will be sustained by Mr. Rutland | 
Barrington and Miss Nancy McIntosh. This lady, a pupil 
of Mr. Henschel, has hitherto been favorably known asa 
promising concert singer. She is a sister of Burr McIntosh, 





the actor. 


Worcester Festival (England).—The Worcester 
Festival (England) proper commenced on Tuesday morning, 
September 12, with ‘ Elijah,” the chief parts being sung by 
Miss Anna Williams and Mrs. Albani, the other artists be- 
ing Mrs. Belle Cole, Messrs. Lloyd and Watkin Mills, the 
English baritone taking the part of the ‘‘ Prophet.” On 
Tuesday evening was performed Beethoven's seventh sym- 
phony, followed by Hiandel’s *‘ Israel in Egypt,” with Miss 
Anna Williams, Mrs. Belle Cole, Messrs. Lloyd and Brere- 
ton as chief artists. The Wednesday morning was devoted 
to Bach's Mass in B minor, performed in accordance with 
the version prepared under the direction of Sir Arthur Sul- 
livan for the Leeds festivals. On the Wednesday evening 
the first miscellaneous concert was given in the Public 
Hall, the program including Fischer's symphonic poem, 
‘*Gretchen in the Cathedral,” selections from Sullivan's 
‘‘Tempest ” music, Schubert’s unfinished symphony in B 
minor, various songs and a new orchestral piece by Dr. 
Hubert Parry. On the Thursday morning in the cathedral 
the performance commenced with Dr. Parry’s cantata, 
‘** Job.” On the Thursday evening Brahms’ ‘‘German Re- 
quiem,” with Mrs. Albani and Mr. Watkin Mills in the chief 
parts, was followed by Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hymn of Praise,” 
with Mrs. Albani, Miss Williams and Mr. Lloyd. ‘The 
Messiah” ended the festival on the Friday, the chief sing- 
ers being Mrs. Albani and Mrs. Hutchinson, Misses Hilda 
Wilson and Jessie King, Messrs. Lloyd, Plunket Greene 














The Oldest German Singing Society.—The 
claim of the Society of Weida, in Thuringia, which this 
month keeps its seventy-fifth birthday, to be the oldest in 
Germany seems to be unfounded. The ‘* Adjuvanten-Ver- 
ein,” of Coswig, in Anhalt, claims an antiquity of nearly 
300 years, as there are records of its existence in 1604. 


William Wallace.—Mr. William Wallace, whose 
symphonic poem ‘‘ The Passing of Beatrice” excited favor- 
able notice when performed at one of the Crystal Palace 
Saturday concerts, is now engaged upon a sacred drama, 
written for the most part in blank verse, with introductory 
and incidental music. The work is entitled ‘‘ The Three 
Great Days,” and is divided into three parts, severally 
called ‘‘The Paschal Eve,” ‘‘ Pilate’s Wife” and ‘ The 
Resurrection.” The whole of the libretto is finished and 
much of the music, which is chiefly orchestral, already 
written. 

Music in an Emergency.—When Josquin de 
Pres, chapelmaster to Louis XII. of France, wanted his 
earnings increased he did not straightway compose a gi- 
gantic symphony, a trilogy or even a sickly sentimental 
ballad with an unctuous refrain, the latter a sure means to 
a good royalty, but he took the liberty of refreshing his 
master’s memory with a finished but unambitious motet. 

Josquin was an ecclesiastic as well as a musician, and 
his excellent prince had long promised him a benefice. 
This pledge, however, was forgotten, and Josquin, incon- 
venienced by the shortness of the king’s memory, ventured 
publicly to remind him of his word. Being under com- 
mand to compose a motet for the royal chapel, he selected 
part of the 119th Psalm for his subject : ‘‘Oh! think upon 
Thy servant as concerning Thy word,” which words he set 
so exquisitely and plaintively that his master took the hint 
and bestowed upon him the preferment. 

Josquin had akeen mind. With much felicity he took 
advantage of the occasion, and composed a hymn of grati- 
tude to the words from the same psalm; ‘‘O Lord, Thou 
has dealt graciously with Thy servant,” which it is to be 
hoped his majesty appreciated. An inappreciative wag 
would say that Josquin might more appropriately have se- 
lected the passage, ‘‘O Lord, Thou hast searched me ont 
and known me !” 

Hans Sachs.—The manuscript mentioned in a late 
number as existing in the Town Library of Niirnberg, and 
containing 900 meistergedichte and other poems, formerly 
attributed to a shoemaker named Barthel Weber, but now 
recognized as coming from Hans Sachs, is said to have 
been submitted for critical examination to the well-known 
‘Hans Sachs Kenner,” Prof. E. Goetze, of Dresden. 

** Deidamie.’”"—The new opera, ‘ Deidamie,” by 
Henri Marechal, the Prix de Rome competitor, was pro- 
duced in Paris September 15. The libretto by Edward 
Noel deals with the old theme of the loves of Achilles and 
the daughter of King Lycomedes. The music is not re- 
markably original, but is cleverly and charmingly written. 
There is some beautiful ballet music. The second act ex- 
cited the greatest enthusiasm. 

Budapesth.—The Opera here, after a long crisis, 
will, it is hoped, take a new start under the direction of 
Arthur Nikisch. He is preparing ‘‘ Tannhiduser” and Sme- 
tana’s ‘‘ Verkaufte Braut.” He speaks highly of the or- 
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chestra, but wants to engage a heroic tenor and a dramatic 
prima donna. He intends to give a cycle of Erkel’s works ; 
“Tristan ;” ‘‘ Nanon” (by Puccini), the ‘‘ Meistersinger,” 
“Rienzi” and a French novelty. Mrs. Felicia Kascheska 
will probably be engaged. 

Jahn—Reichmann.—On September 10 the Vienna 
Opera saw the re-entry of Theodor Reichmann after six 
years of touring, and of Director Jahn after his long illness. 
It was Jahn’s strict interpretation and execution of the law 
that caused Reichmann’s retreat, but now the baritone pre- 
sented to the director a laurel wreath. 

Rubinstein’s ** Moses.”—The Society of Friends 
of Music will produce at Vienna, December 3, Rubinstein’s 
sacred opera, ** Moses,” 

Coronaro.—The new opera, ‘ Claudia,” on which 
Coronaro is now engaged, is based on George Sand’s 
“ Claudie.’ 

Fumagalli.—The baritone from the Argentina of 
Rome, Leon Fumagalli, has had good success at Cologne, 
where he sang the part of ‘‘ Tonio” in ‘‘ Bajazzo” in 


, 


German. 

No Opera.—It is reported that Palermo, Florence, 
Genoa, Venice, Parma, Modena and Reggio will have no 
opera season. The report requires confirmation. 

Berlin String Quartet.—The quartet formed by 
Ludwig Bleuer, Richter, Wiggers and Rensburg will give 
special attention at its concerts to the performance of new 
compositions. 

Margarethe Eussert.—After a successful visit to 
London Miss M. Eussert has returned to Berlin in order to 
study for further tours to Germany and England. 

Dresden Conservatory. — August Iffert, late of 
Cologne, entered on his duties as singing teacher on Sep- 
tember 1, and Conrad Schmeidler as piano teacher in place 
of Miiller-Reuter. 

Stagno and Bellincioni.—This much advertised 
pair have ordered from Nicolo Massa an opera ‘ Eros,” 
which they will produce at the Pagliacci Theatre, Florefice. 
They talk of starting permanent Italian opera in a new 
theatre at Berlin. 

Hans Sommer.—lIn a letter from Weimar Hans Som- 
mer says his new opera, ‘‘ Saint Foix,” will scarcely be pro- 
duced at Munich next year. 

Xaver Leroux.—The young French composer X. 
Leroux has turned Longfellow’s ‘‘ Evangeline” into an 
opera, which Carvalho will produce at the Opéra Comique. 

“Miles Standish.”—The opera ‘‘ Miles Standish” 
by Lorenzo Perigozzo, will be produced at Verona in Oc- 
teber next. 

Lucca.—The report that was started by an Italian 
paper that Mrs. Pauline Lucca was dead is without foun- 
dation. She has recovered from her indisposition, and will 
resume her work in her singing classes at Vienna during 
the fall. 

Weber.—Max Maria von Weber, grandson of the com- 
poser, is writing a history of ‘‘ Der Freischiitz,” which will 
contain many interesting documents. 

Van Zandt.—Miss Van Zandt is expected in Paris, to 
complete her negotiations with Mr. Carvalho for her return 
to the Opéra Comique. 

Colonne.—Mr. Edouard Colonne, if his negotiations 
with the proprietors of the Eden succeed, wishes to give 
there grand lyric performances and concerts. The orches- 
tra would be composed of 110 musicians and he would have 
a chorus of 120. He has signed a contract to give grand 
concerts in Russia during March and April, and will add to 
them performances complete in costume and scenery of 
“Werther” and ‘‘ Sigurd.” 

Halanzier.—The old director of the Opera, Mr. Ha- 
lauzier, now in his seventy-third year, is in poor health and 
has resigned his position as president of the Association of 
Dramatic Artists. 

Materna.—The marriage of the venerable and pon- 
derous Materna (aged) with her nephew, Carl Materna 
(rising twenty-eight next grass), has inspired a Viennese 
poet with the following : 

Carl und Amalia. 

Die Wagnersangerin, die altbekannte, 
Ging herzensfreudig nach America, 
Dort nahm zum Mann den Neffen sich die Tante 
Sein letzter Seufzer war: Amalia! 

Ihr Ruhmesglanz droht nimmer zu erbleichen, 
Trotzdem sie lange sich darin gesonnt ; 
Nun bltiht ein neuer Frtihling und es weichen 
Die Wintersttirme ihrem Wonnemond. 

Die bésen Recensenten aber schreiben : 
“ Wir beugen huldigend vor ihr das Knie, 
Sie wird uns ewig unvergesslich bleiben, 
Doch passte mehr die Mark ftir de Partie.” 


Miss Mark, we may add, is a charming young singer at 
the Vienna Opera House. 

Berlin Philharmonic.—The two first concerts of 
the Philharmonic Society will be conducted by Levi. Many 
Novelties will be produced during the season. A new sym- 
Phony by Saint-Saéns for orchestra, organ and piano; a 
MS. Symphony by Carl Goldmark, an orchestral suite by 











Tschaikowsky, a symphonic poem by W. Berger, prelude 
to ‘‘ Gwendoline,” by Chabrier, symphonic movements by 
Bruckner, &c. Beethoven’s ninth symphony will be given 
at the fifth concert. 

The Stern Society.—The Stern Singing Society of 
Berlin has on its winter program the ‘‘ Rubens Cantate” of 
Peter Benoit, and new works by H. Hoffmann and T. 
Gernsheim. 

Carl Reinecke.—Prof. Carl Reinecke, of the Leipsic 
Gewandaus, has published his new work, ‘ Biblical Pic- 
tures,” containing in fourteen piano pieces seven pictures 
from the Old and seven from the New Testament. 

Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra.—This organ- 
ization, under Franz Mannstadt, who returns after six years’ 
absence, gives its first popular concert in the Philharmonie, 
October 5. The popular concerts will take place regularly 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Sunday. 

Music in Boston. 
Boston, October 1, 1893. 

LEXANDRE GUILMANT gave the first of 

his two organ recitals in Boston at the New Old South 

Church, Monday evening, September 25, The subscrip- 

tion list was closed early in the week before, and many 

were disappointed in not being able to gain admission. 

Theaudience was enthusiasticand Mr. Guilmant wasrecalled 

again and again during the evening. The program was as 
follows : 

ND TEE so hana seeksteadasdvececocnddeqsesadabeesndsentences J. S. Bach 

CHP COT GY, TD Tak, OF. Ge scccoccccescccecccessccesececevcevceseseace Salomé 


Sonata Pontificale 
Invocation, B flat 


Lemmens 


SUN MIN cipascasabveckoksteimeesicess leeds ipa Guilmant 
Funeral March and Hymn of Seraphs... ) 

CS EPSON coccnscccencadeccresessceccedcrvincandasaneanant Schumann 
PUIINOEN Duck kus cabsedcekdns ahs otud seg daqssuteananel De la Tombelle 
EE UNE Wlbdcdés dc cccunedaeedhested sinehasédonde Kanab anasadaens Dubois 
Improvisation on a given theme. 

ee es Ce ss co cnscncnnstevensranscenisudsnenseenas Best 


The canon by Schumann and the pgstorale by de la 
Tombelle were unknown to many present. The former is 
taken from a set of pieces for pedal piano written by Schu- 
mann in 1845, the year of the six fugues on the name of 
Bach, and the intermezzo, rondo and finale to ‘‘ Fantasie” 
(published as Concerto, op. 54). The canon is full of 
romantic charm. The pastorale by the Baron de la Tom- 
belle is an interesting piece with plenty of color, and its 
chief fault is that it suggests inevitably the pastorale for 
organ by César Franck. De la Tontbelle, a pupil of Guil- 
mant, founded in Paris a musical society that bears his 
name. 

The organ in the New Old South Church was designed, 
as I am informed, by the late Eugene Thayer. There are 
about sixty ‘‘ speaking stops,” three manuals and an old- 
fashioned ribbon crescendo pedal. The manuals are thus 
arranged, and singularly for an American organ, the great 
isat the bottom, nearest the player ; the swell is just above 
the great, and the choir is at the top. There is no coupler 
between the choir and swell. 

But Mr. Guilmant triumphed over these obstacles, and 
showed fully his great characteristics as a player; an un- 
usual, almost formidable sense of rhythm; clearness of 
phrasing even in the most rapid tempo and in intricate con- 
trapuntal passages ; a noble delivery of cantabile, a pro- 
nounced feeling for tonal color. His registration was al- 
ways to the point; solo stops were not pulled at random, 
or merely to tickle the ear, and he was particularly happy 
in his contrasting of different families, as reed, diapason 
and string, although in this particular organ as in many of 
American make the diapasons have a certain string quality 
that lessens the effect of any contrast. 

The theme given Mr. Guilmant as a subject for improvi- 
sation was ‘‘ Jerusalem the Golden,” and in his develop- 
ment and his treatment of the theme he showed his great 
and acknowledged contrapuntal dexterity and his musical 
imagination. 

The second concert was given Tuesday afternoon, the 
26th. The program included numbers by Bach, Martini, 
Chauvet, Mendelssohn, Lemmens and Guilmant. I was 
unable to be present, for that day I went to Worcester to 
attend the festival. 

During Mr. Guilmant’s stay in Boston he visited the New 
England Conservatory, where he played and made a 
speech ; he examined the organ at King’s Chapel at the 
invitation of Mr. Lang ; and he was a guest at a reception 
in the rooms of the Harvard Musical Association. 

* * 

The thirty-sixth annual festival of the Worcester County 
Musical Association was held in Mechanics’ Hall, Worcester, 
September 25, 26, 27, 28 and 29. Mr. Carl Zerrahn was 
the conductor and Mr. Franz Kneisel was the associate 


* 


conductor. The orchestra was made up of members of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. The chief works given were 
as follows : September 25, ‘‘ Miriam’s Song of Triumph” 


by Schubert, and Smart’s ‘‘The Bride of Dunkerron ;” 
Wednesday evening, the 27th, Saint-Saén’s ‘‘ Samson and 
Delilah ;” the 29th, Handel’s ‘‘ Judas Maccabeeus.” ‘There 
were concerts of a miscellaneous nature. 

The soloists were as follows: Sopranos, Mrs. Nordica, 
Mrs. Antonia Brech-Beaumont, Miss Caroline G. Clark and 
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Mrs. Caroline Ostberg ; contraltos, Mrs. Alves, Mrs. Linde 
and Mrs. Katharine Fisk ; tenors Messrs. Rieger and J. H. 
McKinley ; baritones, Messrs. Dufft, Cafferty and Howland ; 
basses, Mr. Fischer and Mr. Morawski. ‘Mr. de Pachmann 
played the F minor concerto, by Chopin, and a group of 
pieces by Henselt, Raff and Liszt ; Mr. Felix Winternitz, at 
very short notice, appeared in the place of the violinist 
Mr. R. D. Albertini, and played the ‘‘ Otello” fantasie, by 
Ernst, and the ‘t Witches’ Dance.” by Bazzini ; Mr. Schroe- 
der, the first ‘cello of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
played Davidoff's concerto for 'cello, op. 14. 


ok 


x x 


Now, I do not propose to speak of these concerts in de- 
tail, nor do I propose to speak at length concerning the 
merits or the failings of all the singers. Let me rather 
record impressions. 


7 
* 


* 
And first of all, with the exception of ‘‘Samson and 
Delilah,” the more important works—important in respect of 
length and participation by the chorus—were not of an en- 
livening nature, nor such as to incite within the breast of 
a stranger adesire to make a pilgrimage to Worcester that 
homage might be paid or curiosity glutted. 
* 


«x 


Here is the program of the first concert : 





DIRCRED, © FOE or uy os opweno ccs ce degcdeeccdepndescdancebndarsses Weber 

me | ge ee pene eee ..+. Schubert 

WS TON EE Ue OE Fic cancesuvecentecuga Gounod 
Mrs. Nordica. 

PTO NS OE TRI eis oi ides dulce de cctvwdde nabs ctedbhdccddee Smart 


Smart’s cantata is called dramatic. It is true that the 
subject of the love and the tragedy of O'Sullivan More is 
dramatic stuff, but Smart's music is tame, and when it is 
pretty its prettiness is conventional. Smart was a rugged 
Englishman, who wrote some excellent musie for church 
purposes and glee clubs ; but when I hear his works that are 
tounded on any romantic subject I remember a story told 
by his friend Dr. Spark, a story characteristic of the sub- 
ject. When Smart was once in Par's he could find no en- 
joyment until he discovered a café where he could obtain 
genuine Bass, and as he drank it his comrade, with up 
rolled eyes, thanked their Maker that there was something 
in Paris after all. 

Smart’s cantata is compounded of Extract of Mendels- 
sohn, Extract of Spohr, Tincture of Balfe or any other 
composer of English opera of his day, and the brew of Bass. 
The result is an effective sleeping potion. 

For I doubt if Smart really believed in the existence of 
Sea Maidens, Nixes, Ondines, Waterkelpies. Wasserfrauen, 
Wellenmidchen and other varieties of mermaids and sirens. 
He would have agreed with Commodore Hawser Trunnion, 
who on his deathbed compared certain ladies known to 
so many mermaids that sit 
upon the rocks at sea, and hang out a fair face for the de- 


poets, moralists and sports, to ‘* 


struction of passengers ; though I must say, for my own 
part, I never met with any of those sweet singers, and yet I 
have gone to sea for the space of thirty years. But, how- 
somever, steer your course clear of all sitch brimstone.” 

And yet this unimaginative work with its duets in second 
rate Italian style, and its song for the ‘‘ Sea King,” that 
might as appropriately tell the praise of cricket or any other 
eminently English institution, was given for the third time 
at these festivals. 

Nor was there apparently an overwhelming popular 
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demand for the repetition ; the applause was at its highest 


ment in the piece by Bazzini; and Mr. Schroeder was, as 


only moderated rapture, and the rapture was more fre- | ever, the accomplished artist, although I tell you in confi- 


quently served chilled. 
* 
~ a 

Nor do I believe that musical taste is cultivated and any 
useful purpose served by the performance of that emi- 
nently respectable and dull work of Schubert entitled 
**Miriam’s Song of Triumph.” The dead have certain 
advantages. Pharaoh and his host were not obliged to 
hear Schubert's tame story of their overthrow. 

Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Loreley " was performed the afternoon 
of the 28th, and Mrs. Nordica sang the solo part in the 
finale. How much better it would have been for Men- 
delssohn if he had spent the time wasted by him in 


| 
| 


abusing opera composers of his day, in buckling himself to | 
the task of writing an opera! Would he have written a | 


dramatic opera, music that had breadth and length and 
passion to it, if he had lived past the allotted time? I 
doubt it. a*~«e 

** Jael,” a dramatic scena by Jules Jordan, for soprano 
and orchestra, was given for the first time at Worcester. 


dence that a ’cello concerto is to me a black thing, a thing 


of midnight terror. * 
* * 


The orchestral numbers were the ‘‘ Jubel” overture (Sep- 
tember 26), Schumann’s C major symphony, Goldmark’s 
overture, ‘‘In the Spring” (September 27); Beethoven's 
Eighth Symphony ; ‘‘ Husitzka " overture, Dvorak ; ‘* Kaiser 
Marsch,” Wagner, and Delibe’s intermezzo, ‘‘ La Source” 
(September 28); Severn’s Festival Overture (first performed 
at the Springfield Festival of 1892) ; McDowell's beautiful 
A minor suite ; Lalo’s overture, ‘‘ Le roi d’Ys,” and Haydn’s 
Twelfth Symphony (B. & H.), September 29. 


oe 
7 * 


Among those who attended concerts of the festival were 


| Mr. and Mrs. Schnecker, Mr. Louis Blumenberg, 'cellist ; 


| Mr. Alves, of New York; Mrs. Edna Hall, Miss Lena 
| Little, Messrs. Lang, Hagar, Chadwick, Thorndike and 


It was produced originally at a Taunton festival. Mr. Jor- | 
dan, conductor, singer and composer, chose the treachery | 
of “ Jael” for his text, and it would seem as though, realiz- | 


ing suddenly the baseness of the woman, he lost heart and 
wrote perfunctory music. 

The Rabbis hint that Sisera was slain by Jael, 
because he attempted to offer her violence (to use the lan- 
guage of Smith's Dictionary of the Bible). But, as far 
as the Beok of Judges is concerned, Sisera, defeated, 
weary, took shelter at her express invitation in Jael’s 
tent. 

‘* He asked water, and she gave him milk, she brought 
forth butter in a lordly dish.” 

And then this wretched woman, forgetful of Oriental 
courtesy and honor, drove a nail into his head as he was 
asleep. 

Canon Farrar speaks of ‘‘ one spasm of fruitless agony, 
one contortion of sudden pain ;” but what is the matter with 
the grand simplicity of the story as told in the old English 
version ? 

‘** At her feet he bowed, he fell, he lay down ; at her feet 
he bowed, he fell; where he bowed, there he fell down 
dead,” 

And in these words is a suggestion of noble music, as 
yet unwritten; nay, the words themselves are music. 
Was it Mrs. Spofford who once used these lines in singular, 
impressive fashion ? 

The solo was sung by Mrs. Nordica, and singer and com- 
poser were recalled. 

But I cannot reverence the memory of Jael. Her name 
should be found in Thomas Heywood's list ‘* Of women 
contentious and bloudie.” 

~ # 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Coale, of Boston; Messrs. Trask and Bishop, of Spring- 
field, and Messrs. Jules Jordan and R. P. Paine. 
* 
x * 

I call your attention to the following extract from an 
interview with Dr. Dvorak, published in the Worcester 
‘‘Spy” of last week. It is suggestive in many ways, 
whether it be taken generally or only with reference to 
festivals : 

Such faults as the one! just mentioned are incidental to a new 
country like your America, where there is so little musical knowl- 
edge. It isa very big place, but it has very little music. See this or- 
chestra? it is all German. So are the orchestras of New York and 
Chicago. Everywhere a good orchestra here is an orchestra of Ger- 
mans. Why? Because you Americans have not enough music in 
you at present, not enough musical culture to support anything first- 
class. 

It was so in England fifteen or twenty yearsago. But those Ger- 
man orchestras so educated the English public that now Englishmen 
are filling the places of the Germans, and the music is not poorer than 
before. So it will be here after twenty years, and what I am trying 
to do is to educate a little part of the American people. 

It seems to me American men are quite wanting in musical enthu- 
siam, and that is one reason why music here is so poor and scarce. 
The women are better; they love it and have talent. But the men 
only want it for pastime. They want always money, more money. 
In Europe there istoo much music; here not enough. And what 
you have you bunch intoa little time, and then you have nothing 
left for the rest of the year. There is too much music here for one 
week, and through the winter you will have little to make up for it. 

+ 
7 x 

The Symphony seats did not command as high a 
premium as in certain past years. The speculators were 
shy. Mr. Paur is here. Twenty-nine concerts are to be 
given on consecutive Saturday evenings, from October 14 
to April 28, with the omission of November 11, December 


| 16, January 13, February 10, March 31. 


The feature of the festival was ‘‘ Samson and Delilah,” | 
| May 9. 


which was in many respects creditably performed, and in 
some respects admirably performed. I have little but 
praise for the singing of Delilah’s part by Mrs. Carl Alves. 
From the purely musical standpoint it was delightful. And 
in a concert performance it is not worth while perhaps to 
debate the question whether there was a sufficient display 
of elemental passion; for I believe firmly that Delilah 
loved the Strong Man, loved him passionately, and there 
was slight or offended vanity at the bottom of the be- 
trayal. 

The orchestra played with evident appreciation of the 
many beauties of this remarkable work. And I may add 
here that the orchestra throughout the festival played ad- 
mirably under the direction of Mr. Zerrahn and under that 
of Mr. Kneisel. 

‘Samson and Delilah” attracted an audience that filled 
the hall to overflowing, and the opera even in cold concert 
form made a profound impression. 


* 
* * 


Dr. Dvordk was received with orchestral honors when he 
stepped forward to direct his noble 149th psalm, and after 
the performance he was recalled again’ and again. The 
sight of the Bohemian composer—who, like the French 
murderer, so often ‘‘sees things red” when he writes 
music—the sight of this grand naturmensch directing his 
** Husitzka” overture in all the conventional glory of even- 
ing dress seemed an incongruity. 

a $ * 

I did not hear ‘‘ Judas Maceabeeus,” but I am told that 
the performance was good and that there were heroic 
** cuts.” e 
ec \8 
Nor shall I tell of the solo singers, who advanced each 


The concerts of the twenty-third season of the Apollo 


Club will given November 22, January 17, March 7 and 


The Cecilia announces the following concerts : Novem- 
ber 24, Tinel’s ‘St. Francis of Assisi ;" a miscellaneous 
concert January 25; March 15, the third part of Schumann’s 
Faust,” and Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Walpurgis Night ;” a mis- 
cellaneous concert May 3. 

The Handel and Haydn Society will give during the sea- 
son of 1893-4 the usual performances of Bach’s ‘‘Passion” 


| according to Matthew, and Hindel’s ‘‘ Messiah.” The 


other works selected for rehearsal are ‘‘St. Paul” and H. 
W. Parker's ‘‘ Hora Novissima.” ‘There is talk of giving 
Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Christus” with Mr. Parker's setting of 
the old Latin hymn. Mr. Carl Dufft has been engaged to 
sing in ‘‘ The Messiah.” 

Mr. H. Schnecker, who has been in Chicago for the past 


| four months giving harp recitals with his brother, played 


armed with what is known popularly as an *‘ encore.” Even | 


George Chapman became tiresome when he went through 
the catalogue of the Grecian host, from ‘the royal soldier 
Idomen,” to ‘‘ Tlepolemus Heraclides.” I enjoyed the 


Swedish songs sung by Mrs. Ostberg, the manly promise | 


of Mr. Howland, the good work of Messrs. Rieger and 
lbufft, the singing of Mrs. Nordica in passages of ‘‘ The 
Bride of Dunkerron.” 


* * 
De Pachmann played admirably, but I prefer him in a 
smaller room, Mr, Winternitz showed skili and tempera- 


| 
| 


in the orchestra at the Worcester Festival, and is nowagain 
in Boston. 

John Graham’s third annual concert will take place at 
the Hollis Street Theatre November 26. 

Mr. G. L. Tracy has composed a ballet intermezzo, which 
will be played at the Globe Theatre. 

De Pachmann proposes to give a concert at Smith Col- 
lege, Northampton. Here is a subject for an operetta in 
one act. 

Is it true that Mr. ‘Tom Karl has finally retired from ac- 
tive work as a member of The Bostonians ? 

The Suffolk musicales at Music Hall, announced for the 
coming season by Manager A. D. Flower, offer much that 
will attract the attention of all classes of music lovers. 
Ten concerts will be given on the Tuesday evenings of 
every other week, beginning October 17 and ending Feb- 
ruary 20. 

Among the events announced are the appearances of 
Eames, Decca and Scalchi; the appearance in costume of 
the Russian Choir, the first appearance away from their 
station at West Point of the West Point Cadet Band, the 
first appearance of the Campanini-Morgan Concert Com- 
pany, of the Henri Marteau Concert Company, of the Blu- 
menberg-Ostberg Concert Company, and many other novel- 
ties. 

The Marie Tavary English Opera Company announces 
performances at the Globe Theatre. 

Puitir Have, 





PARK CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC. 


Newark, N. J. 


HE Park Conservatory of Music, of Newark, 
N. J., which now enters upon its fourth year of exist. 
ence, has reason for much self congratulation, for from the 
beginning the institution flourished like a ‘green bay 
tree.” Under the excellent and judicious management of the 
director, Mr. Frederic C. Baumann, and his Faculty its 
foundation was grounded upon the best principles of legiti- 
mate art. 

The educational personnel of last season has been en- 
larged for the ensuing year by Miss Jessamine Hallenbeck, 
vocalist, of New York; Miss Marie V. Parcells, contralto, 
of New York, late of Berlin and London ; Miss Floreane y, 
McCall, pianist; Miss Lillian E. Baxter, pianist, and Mr, 
Louis Ehrlse, violinist. 

The old quarters which the Conservatory occupied until 
recently have, owing to the great increase in patronage, 
been found too small and incomplete for the growing de- 
mands of the school, so the large and handsome brown 
stone house, No. 7 West Park street, has been engaged. Its 
location is in the central part of the city, in a select neigh- 
borhood, well away from the noise and bustle of the crowded 
thoroughfares; it is most convenient to street cars, depots, 
music stores and piano warerooms, making it an object of 
convenience to pupils. The building, which from the ex- 
terior has every appearance of comfort and elegance, con- 
tains large and artistically furnished parlors. Statuary and 
paintings of great masters adorn the rooms, which are 
well adapted for concerts, recitals and receptions. 

The teaching rooms, art studios, reading rooms, offices, 
&c., are commodious, well lighted, heated by steam and 
hot air, and are provided with electric communications and 
fine pianos. 

d n addition to the department of oratory and elocution, 
introduced last season under C. Marshall Darrach, there 
will be added this year an art department under the special 
supervision of Mr. John W. Bolles. 

The aim of the Park Conservatory to prepare its pupils 
for the profession of teachers as well as the highest grade 
of work in the profession, such as concert performers, com- 
posers, conductors, &c., was in part realized last sea- 
son when three pupils, who satisfactorily met the require- 
ments of the teachers’ course, were granted teachers’ cer- 
tificates on the occasion of the annual commencement 
concert at the Universalist Church, Tuesday evening, June 
6. The S. D. Lauter prize of a gold medal to the best 
piano scholar in the teachers’ department was also awarded 
at that time. 

The Park Conservatory of Music has for its object the 
foundation and diffusion of a superior musical education, 
which, based upon the study of the old masters, includes 
the best specimens in modern art. The course of study is 
comprehensive, systematic and very rigid, a plan calcu- 
lated to produce cultured musicians, not mere superficial 
performers. 

The methods and system of instruction in the Conserva- 
tory are here briefly outlined. In the instrumental depart- 
ment and in harmony and composition they are based upon 
the methods employed in the German conservatories, while 
the vocal classes are conducted in accordance with the plans 
of the Italian school of vocal culture. 

The system of class instruction has much to recommend 
it. Pupils are examined as to their proficiency on entering 
the school; they are then assigned to classes containing 
members of the same grade of advancement, where they 
play with and before one another, thereby acquiring free- 
dom and self control. 

The piano department will be under the Director's super 
vision, and will be conducted according to the method of 
the Stuttgart Conservatory of Music in Germany, of which 
Mr. Baumann isa pupil. 

In studying the piano according to this system the pupil 
is required to pursue the most thorough technical training, 
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especial attention being given to a correct position of the 
fingers, hands and wrists, the acquirement of a perfect 
legato and the production of a good tone. 

The Director will be ably assisted in carrying out this 
method by Emil Knell, Miss Carrie E. Roff, Miss Adela 
Hyde, Miss Floreane M. McCall and Miss Lillian E. Bax- 
ter. Mr. Emil Knell, of New York, who is a valuable ac- 
quisition to the Conservatory, is a 'cellist of high standing 
in the musical profession. He is a native of San Francisco, 
Cal., and has been in the East. but a few years. It was not 
long, however, before his talents were substantially recog- 
nized, and he was made a member of the Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra and the Symphony Society. He was also a mem- 
ber of the orchestra that played in the memorable concerts 
conducted by Biilow at the Metropolitan Opera House in 
New York. 

Miss Carrie E. Roff has been a successful teacher in 
Newark for many years. She is an excellent pianist, pos- 
sesses a thorough knowledge of pedagogic principles, and 
has honestly earned the good reputation she has gained as 
a teacher among her pupils and colleagues. 

Miss Floreane M. McCall is one of the best known and 
successful women musicians in the city. She is a pupil of 
Mrs. Schiller. 

Miss Adela Hyde and Miss Lillian E. Baxter will also 
assist in this department. 

In the vocal department the system of instruction is 
based upon the Italian school, and Mr. Baumann takes 
pleasure in stating that he has re-engaged the services of 
Mr. William R. Williams to take charge of this school. 
Mr. Williams has been the tenor soloist in Dr. Cuyler’s 
church, Brooklyn, for many years. The other teachers 
in this department are Miss Jessamine Hallenbeck and 
Miss Marie V. Parcells. Miss Jessamine Hallenbeck has 
been heard in almost every large city of the country, provok- 
ing admiration and favorable criticism from most critical 
audiences. 

Miss Marie V. Parcells, contralto, has recently returned 
from Berlin and London, where she studied under Randeg- 
ger, Shakespeare and others. 

The growing interest of late in the study of the violin 
among both sexes, has been an incentive for the Conser- 
vatory to enlarge and improve this department. 

Mr. Otto K. Schill will, as previously,.have this depart- 
ment in charge. 

Mr. Schill will be assisted by Mr. John P. Fischer, who 
is also a tried teacher of the Conservatory. He is an excel- 
lent teacher and obtained his musical training under Ed. 
Mollenhauer and Richard Arnold, of New York. 

Mr. Louis Ehrlse, a graduate in the Teachers’ Depart- 
ment on the violin, and a Schill pupil, also holder of a free 
scholarship, will assist in the Violin Department. 

A special inducement is offered to students of the organ. 
A systematic study of obligato pedal playing, a knowledge 
of harmony and counterpoint, the art of accompanying and 
improvising, ability to play organ music suitable for the con- 
cert room—these are requirements indispensable to the mod- 
ernorganist. Conservatory students of the organ can prac- 
tice on the two manual pedal organ at the institute at very 
moderate rates. Students attending the prominent Con- 
servatories of Europe are under the necessity of taking a 
course in harmony and composition. Although the Conser- 
vatory does not expect strict conformity to this rule, still 
it will not graduate pupils or grant teachers’ certificates 
unless the applicant has satisfactorily passed the pre- 
scribed examinations in the science of music. 

Mr. Emil Knell will have charge of these classes. 

The musical organization known as the Beethoven Trio, 
composed of Frederic C. Baumann, pianist ; Otto K. Schill, 
violinist ; Emil Knell, ’cellist, is prepared to give concerts 
of highclass music, musicals, recitals, &c. In addition to 
their ensemble performances, they play solos, and if de- 
sired will provide an excellent vocalist at any of their en- 
gagements. The management of the triois under the direc- 
tor. All advanced piano pupils are instructed in ensemble 
playing, with violin, ’cello, flute, &c. 

Scholarships are awarded to persons of limited means, 
exceptional musical talent, and those only who are study- 
ing for the profession. 

The scholarships include piano, singing and violin. 

The scholarships will be awarded for one year, but can 
be extended until graduation, if in the judgment of the 
teacher and director the progress of the pupil has been 
Satisfactory. 

At the examination the candidate will be required to 
play, sing major and minor scales, a prepared piece or 
study, and to read at sight a composition selected by the 
examiners. The fall free scholarship examination takes 
Place Saturday, October 7 at 2 P. M. Pupils can enter the 
Conservatory at any time, but it is better to begin with the 
term in order to facilitate classification. 

Miss Watson, the young secretary, is constantly in at- 
tendance to give Conservatory information, and parents 
will undoubtedly appreciate the fact that their daughters 
are under the care and attention of a woman when attend- 
ing the school. 

The hours of instruction are from 8:30 A. M. to 6:00 P. M., 
except on Monday and Thursday, when the Conservatory 
Will remain open in the evening. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Olive Mead. 


HERE is a portrait on the front page of Tue 
MusicaL Courter to-day of a young artist who is des- 
tined to reach unusual prominence on the concert stage, 
and if talent, unusual intelligence, application and appear- 
ance can produce an effect before the public and in artistic 
circles, Olive Mead, the violinist, will make a career that 


will attract unusual attention. She was born in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., on November 22, 1874, and began to 
study violin when seven years old. The late Julius Eich- 
berg became her instructor, and after studying under this 
well-known teacher she was placed in the hands of Franz 
Kneisel, the concertmaster of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, than whom there is no better and accomplished 
violin teacher to be found. 

Under these masters and with assiduous studies Miss 
Mead has attained a command over the instrument and a 
technical force and ability, together with a powerful tone, 
that have made her concert playing features in nearly all 
the performances in which she has participated. Her style 
and expression are in the true sense of the word thor- 
oughly artistic, and as an evidence of her popularity in the 
best musical circles we quote a list of societies in whose 
concerts she has participated : 


Boylston Club, Boston..... ..Geo, L. Osgood, director 


Polymnia Club, Boston..........Clarence E. Hay, ‘ 
Gounod Socieyy, New Haven... .Emilio Agramonte, of 
Ladies’ Vocal Club, Salem, Mass..Wm. J. Winch, as 
Kingston (N. Y.) Philharmonic 

ME is CASE os Had Machetes + <. 455 aeednae 
Musurgia Club, Hartford........N. H. Allen, _ 
Syracuse Madrigal Club.........Tom Ward, m 


Besides the above, she has been the solo violinist at the 
Petersburg Festival of 1890, when she played with orches- 
tra under Carl Zerrahn ; also at the Rhode Island Teachers’ 
Association in Providence in 1892, at the Helen Hopekirk 
recital in Boston, at the musicales of the Mozart Associa- 
tion of Richmond, Va., and at numerous other musical 
events of a nature in which such an artist would be useful 
and entertaining. 

Miss Mead is at present residing at 289 West Chester 
Park, Boston, and has already been secured for a number 
of performances for the coming season. Her repertory 
consists of the great standard violin works of Vieuxtemps, 
Sarasate, Wilhelmj, Wieniawski, Bach, Ernst, Joachim and 
the old masters generally. Among other advantages she 
uses an Andrea Guarnerius violin, from which she extracts 
a most exquisite tone quality. 


W. H. Webbe’s “Jottings ” 
R. W. H. WEBBE is at present in London, 
engaged on an entirely new and enlarged edition of 
his ‘‘ Jottings,” of which the first edition of 1,500 copies 
was sold in New Zealand and Australia within three 
months of publication. The little volume is not intended 
to take theplace of any works on piano playing, but to sup- 
plement them, as it is a collection of ‘‘ Jottings” on Rudi- 
ments, Rules, Reminders and References. 

Mr. Webbe, in addition to an interesting statement of 
some original ideas in teaching, gives a digest of many of 
the most useful works on the piano and piano playing, and 
he calls the attention of teachers and pupils to the value of 
musical journals for all who wish to keep up with the times. 
Much miscellaneous information on musicians and musical 
matters renders the volume highly interesting. 

We understand an American edition with special features 
will be published later on. 








Another Guilmant Concert.—Alexandre Guilmant will 
give a recital at Chickering Hall on October 17 for the 
benefit of the Conservatory of Church Music. 

Camille Zeckner.—The son of Richard Zeckner, of Phila- 
delphia, has just graduated from his father's conservatory, 
aud has also passed the necessary examination that gives 
him the privilege of becoming a Pupil of Dr. Antonin 
Dvorak. Young Mr. Zeckner—Camille is his name—will 
begin his lessons on Wednesday. 

He Avoided a Scare,—At Biella, in Italy, just as the 
performance was beginning the house was discovered 
to be on fire. The manager told the actor who was going 
on the stage to pretend sudden sickness. He didso. Amid 
the applause that welcomed him, he pressed his hand to his 
heart spasmodically and fell backward. The manager 
rushed out, said the performance could not go on, and beg- 
ged the audience to leave and come back next night. The 
crowd when it got into the street saw the whole building 
burst into flame. 

Musurgia.—The Musurgia Society, of New York, will 
give its three anual concerts in the Carnegie Music Hall on 
the evenings of November 28, January 30 and April 10. 
Contrary to custom, the concerts this year will be accom- 
panied by an orchestra composed of members selected from 
the New York Symphony Orchestra. At one of these con- 
certs, probably the second, the program will be composed 
entirely of national music. The folks songs of Germany, 
Hungary, England, France and Russia will each be repre- 
sented, It is Conductor Frank Damrosch’s intention to 
illustrate by this means the growth and development of 





modern music. 











Three Exemplified Lectures.—Mr. Wm. H. Lawton, 
tenor and vocal teacher, announces that he will deliver 
‘*three exemplified lectures” free of charge before pro- 
fessional musicians, teachers, students, vocalists and the 
public generally at Hardman Hall, 138 Fifth avenue, on 
October 11, 18 and 25, at 8:30 p.m. Mr. Lawton’s lectures 
last season were largely attended. 


Guilmant’s First Program.—The following program 
will be given by Alexandre Guilmant on the occasion of his 
first appearance inthis city on October 13, at South Church, 
Madison avenue and Thirty-eight street. 

Fantasie and fugue, G minor (Peters’ edition, Book 2)............ Bach 
Cameiiotee A BE bi... 6 00 SFMT cilcleccsccddéeSaudetdenucecIee 
Bawnta Wer 6. rerceceeverosvecvercrscsccsed 
Cantilene pastorale, B minor,..... 
Puree, D Mids hewiliveesas es 
Allegro, F sharp major............. 
Funeral March and Hymn of Ser- | 


wept Cevabes Mendelssohn 


sdcededicdecendesydedupaded Guilmant 


GE cewcwsceccacoceses cueeuedtee 
Theme and variations j from suite for organ, Ls. scsseeeseRheinberger 
Sarabande............ i violinand ‘cello, 45 
Mr. Guilmant, Mr. Gustav Dannreuther and Mr. Victor Herbert. 
Organ concerto(one movement)......... 60... cecceeeeseceereeees Handel 
Improvisation on a given theme. 
Gra CO, BP MIB NN se coed ceab vi veccccccecsvecesds Guilmant 


Herbert is Busy.—Victor Herbert has just completed a 
new fantasie for violin upon Mascagni’'s ‘‘ Cavalleria rusti- 
cana.” Mr. Herbert undertook the task of writing the 
work at the request of Miss Leonora von Stosch, the young 
Washington violinist. It is dedicated to her, and will be 
played by her at one of the Sunday evening concerts in the 
Lenox Lyceum early this season. 

New York College.—Mr. Bernard Sinsheimer will play 
Wieniawski’s ‘‘Souvenir de Moscow,” Beethoven's Ro- 
mance in F, for violin, and Leclaire’s ‘‘ Tambourin and 
Sarabande” at Alexander Lambert’s New York College of 
Music, on Thursday evening, October 5. 

Arrived.—Miss Madeline Shirley, an English prima 
donna, who only recently arrived in this country, has been 
engaged by Managers Canary and Lederer to support 
Miss Lillian Russell at the Casino. She will play the part 
of a boy in ‘* Princess Nicotine.” 

Boston Symphony.—The concerts of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the direction of the newly ap- 
pointed conductor, Emil Paur, of Leipsic, will be given in 
Carnegie Music Hall on the evenings of November 8, De- 
cember 14, January 11, February 8 and March 29. On the 
afternoons of the days following these dates the Kneisel 
String Band, of Boston, will give quartet concerts in the 
Chamber Music Hall of the Carnegie Building. 

Marguerite Merington. — Marguerite Merington, the 
author of that clever play ‘‘ Captain Lettarblair,” has been 
adjudged the winner of the $300 prize for the best libretto 
offered by the National Conservatory of America. The 
work is in two acts and is called ‘‘ Daphne.” 

Louis Schmidt.—Mr. Victor Herbert is no longer the 
‘cellist of the Schmidt-Herbert Quartet. His successor has 
not been nominated. Mr. Louis Schmidt will still continue 
as leader of this well-known organization. 

A National Chorus.—Washington, D. C., is to have a 
new musical organization, to be known as the National 
Festival and Oratorio Society. The chorus will number 
1,000 voices. 

Jacobsen.—Mr. Henry Jacobsen, whose removal to Buf- 
falo was announced in a recent issue, writes that he has not 
removed to that city, but has been a resident for the past 
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year. He is the musical director of the Sangerbund, and 
has a vocal studio at 40 North Pearl street. 

Arrived.—Mr. and Mrs. Emil Paur, the new conductor of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, arrived last Thursday 
from Europe on the Aller. 

Two Heine Concerts.—The Misses Marie and Florence 
Heine have recently given two very enjoyable concerts out 
of town ; the first was given September 5 at the residence 
of Mrs, John Winthrop, at Stockbridge, Mass., and the 
second, the program of which is appended, was given at 
the Assembly Rooms, Lenox, Mass., on September 14: 


BD CRETE cop cccapoccnescccopeccsesscevcvcsoubasede Vieuxtemps 
RR eo Ae SE Ate See ee Paderewski 
PND « oh cule ay bPdidk 00 F6NCd0s 04.0 bbn CREED Ee 4086800 006200800 .Pierne 
PIBTERER,. cdcec dtiviscvecnves t - . 

“Ich liebe dich”...... Fe ---Grieg-Sauret 
EB cck o cceverereccdescooedecsccosveecepedocoones .»+» Wieniawski 
II RE CRE ey Oa ey Pe om ee Vieuxtemps 
PUEIEON . 6 cc ccpecee -++++.Popper 
BB aa ecdtstedcccssvceds . Moszkowski 


An English Organist.—Dr. Stocks Hammond, an Eng- 
lish organist, has recently taken up his residence in 
Reading, Pa., where he lately gave an organ recital at 
St. John’s Church, of which this is the program : 

Prelude and fugue in A minor...............+.- 
Dr. Hammond. 
Intermezzo from ** Cavalleria Rusticana”’ 
Dr. Hammond. 
Gasmem aan, * Adams GF TARR”. 00000 ccccccccccccccccedevese J. Field 
Mrs. C. P, Wilson 
Organ concerto, No. 1, larghetto, allegro, adagio, andante 


J. S. Bach 


....-Mascagni 


ES An Baa vec neevveses cevcceccenees petweweecnved G. F. Handel 
Hammond. 
Anthem, “Come Now and Let Us Reason” 
St. John's Choir 
Arranged by Dr. Hammond 


Wareing 


Air varie, “ Adeste Fideles" 


CROROEEE BP oon 0.s6d'c bib 505 wenden essed ceccsssevcccecoccssocececce Wely 
Dr, Hammond 
Sacred solo, “‘ Eye hath not seen.”” (** Holy City."’)............... Gaul 
Mrs. C. P. Wilson 
Anthem, * The radiant morn hath passed away”’.......... Woodward 


St. John’s Choir. 
Grand march, “ Nuptiale”,............:0.seeeee: 
Dr. Hammond 

D. W. Reeves to Return.—The music loving people of 
this city will be pleased to know that D. W. Reeves, who 
for many years was leader of the American Band, has ac- 
cepted an invitation to return to this city. Some time ago 
Mr. Church, the present leader of the band, expressed a 
desire to have Mr. Reeves recalled to the head of the or- 
ganization which has gained a national reputation under 
his leadership, and Mr. Reeves was approached on the 
matter. After some discussion Mr. Reeves consented to 
take charge of the band if the men desired it. A few days 
ago in response to a telegram sent to Mr. Church at Minne- 
apolis, where the American Band is now under engage- 
ment, asking him if he would sign a petition requesting 
Mr. Reeves to come back and take his old position, the fol- 
lowing telegram was received : 

‘*Mr. Church and the American Band would like to have 
Mr. Reeves accept his old position.” 

The dispatch was signed by Bowen R. Church, leader ; 
J. W. McCabe, president, and W. B. Smith, secretary. 

After receiving the telegram Mr. R. H. Deming prepared 
the following petition, which was signed by a large num- 
ber of prominent citizens : 

‘* Voicing the wish of a large majority of the citizens of 
Providence that you return to take charge of the old Amer- 
ican Band, we, the undersigned, respectfully petition that 
you give due consideration to the call made you on the part 
of the present leader, Mr. Church, and several members of 


the band, and that you return and take your old position as | 


bandmaster of that organization. As well known to you, 
the citizens of Providence have always held you in high es- 
teem, both as a man and a musician, and we feel that it is a 
duty you owe to your friends in this city that you return to 
us and occupy your old position. This is due to your 
friends of the band, which under your management had 
reached a degree of efficiency second to no other military 
band in the United States.” 

In response to this Mr. Reeves telegraphed back that he 
would return as soon as Gilmore's Band had completed its 
four weeks’ engagement at the Pittsburg Exposition. Mr. 
Reeves will return to this city about the latter part of next 
month,—Providence ‘* Journal.” 


Guilmant in Boston.—The coming of Felix Alexandre 
Guilmant has been the chief event in musical circles. The 
distinguished composer and organist—his friend and former 
pupil, Philip Hale, enthusiastically tells me ‘the greatest 
of organ composers and players'’—has been visiting the 
World's Fair, and returning by way of Canada now staysa 
day or two in Boston before going to New York. With no 
need of money and with no vanity in his nature Mr. Guil- 
mant comes to America simply from a desire to see the 


New World, and therefore makes no effort to fill his purse | 


or attract attention. For each concert, I am told, he asks 
but $250, though he might receive much more, his only 
desire financially being to cover the amount he would other- 
Here in 


wise lose by giving up engagements at home. 
Boston the tickets to the two concerts were sold only by 
subscription, and hundreds who desired to hear the vir- 
tuoso found it impossible to obtain seats, so quickly were 
Mr. Hale says of Mr. Guilmant: ‘ His 


the tickets sold. 








| director he will appear here for the first time. 
| abroad has been a brilliant one. 


| ment in the orchestras of Italy. 


| torio, opera and spectacle. 








taste is most catholic. As an improviser he stands at the 
head, astonishing even Mr. Gericke by his masterly power. 
He has never written for the stage, but his ‘ lyric scenes,’ 
as well as his organ compositions, are of highest order. 
Morcover, he is a modest, refined and sensitive gentleman.” 
Mr. Hale’s own standing in the front rank of musical critics 
makes his description of value.—‘* Critic.” 

Slivinski’s Debut.—Joseph Slivinski, the Polish pianist, 
plays for the first time in this city November 28, at Madi- 
son Square Concert Hall. Anton Seidl will conduct the 
orchestra. 

Opera.—The opening opera at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, November 27, will be Gounod’s ‘‘ Philemon et 
Baucis.’ 

Damrosch.—Walter Damrosch arrived at 
Saturday. He has engaged Anton Hegner as violoncello 
soloist for the Symphony Orchestra. He is a distinguished 
member of the Copenhagen Court Orchestra, and Mr. Dam- 
rosch writes to Mr. Morris Reno in terms of the highest ad- 
miration of Mr. Hegner’s playing. Mr. H. Litke has been 
engaged to replace Leifels as first bassoon, and H. Reuter 
to replace Belz as solo horn. The rehearsals for the season 
of the Symphony Orchestra will commence this week. 

Boston Opera Company.—The opera ‘I Pagliacci ’ 
will be heard this winter throughout the land. The Boston 
Opera Company, an operatic organization which includes 
Chevalier Montegriffo, the original ‘‘ Canio,” Mr. di Pas- 
quali, the original ‘‘ Peppe,” &c., has the opera on the ré- 
pertoire, and will produce it shortly in English in Buffalo, 
Toronto, Detroit and other cities West and South. Maurice 
Gould, formerly of the Metropolitan Opera House, is the 
musical director. 

Salmon's Vacation.—Mr. Theodor Salmon, the Pitts- 
burg pianist, has resigned his position as musical director 
of the Pittsburg Female College and Conservatory of Music, 
and is now enjoying a well-deserved rest in the Rocky 
Mountains. Mr. Salmon has been spending the past few 
weeks at Denver and Colorado Springs and expects to re- 
main some time yet in Colorado, and will spend a month or 
more at Salt Lake City before returning East. 

Mees Has Begun.—Arthur Mees began rehearsals Sep- 
tember 28 with the Albany Musical Association. ‘‘ The 
Damnation of Faust” and ‘‘ St. Paul” were taken up. 


’ 


home last 


Marteau.—Henri Marteau, the talented violinist, has 
been engaged by the Seidl Orchestra as the soloist for their 
first concerts at Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington 
in early December. It is conceded that this young genius 
has taken the place of Paderewski as the musical attraction 
of this season. 

Emma Eames Arrives.—Emma Eames arrived in this 
city last Saturday on La Bretagne. She was accompanied 
by her husband, Julian Story, the artist. 








Something About Mancinelli. 
epee MANCINELLI, the director recently 


engaged by Abbey and Grau for the coming season 
of grand opera at the Metropolitan Opera House, is ex- 
pected to arrive in this city November 26 on the French 
line steamer La Champagne. The leading artists of the 
Metropolitan company will be on the same ship. 

Mancinelli, who has won considerable fame in Europe, is 
by no means unknown in this country as a composer, but as 
His career 
He was born in Orvieto, 
Italy, about forty years ago. When a youngster of eleven 
he was counted a good player on the violoncello, and not 
long afterward earned his living by playing that instru- 
His spare time was de- 
voted to the studyof music in its higher branches. At 
Florence he studied under Mabellini, and while still a pupil 
of that master he was regarded by critics as one of the 
most promising of Italian composers. 

At Rome in 1874 he assumed for the first time the direc- 
tion of an important operatic representation. It was 
Verdi’s ‘‘ Aida.” His success was so marked as to bring 
him at once to the public attention, and after that he began 
to taste the sweets of success, for which his appetite had 
been whetted by years of struggle. 

In 1877 Pietro Cossa wrote his tragedy ‘‘ Cleopatra,” and 
Mancinelli composed the descriptive interludes for it. This 
effort met with general applause, as did many other com- 
positions which he afterward produced. 

In 1881 the municipality of Bologna decided to rehabili- 
tate its musical lyceum, and Mancinelli was called to the 
directorship of this historic institution. He resigned this 
post five years later and went to London, where he added 
to his fame and bank account as director of concert, ora- 
His last engagements as a di- 
Among his best 


’ 


rector were in Madrid and Barcelona. 
known compositions are ‘‘ Tizianello,” ‘‘ Scene Veneziane' 
and ‘‘Gora di Provenza.” 

Mancinelli is said to be a wonder in the matter of memor- 
izing music, a single reading of the most difficult pieces, if 
they are not uncommonly long, sufficing to fix them in his 
mind. He never has the score before him when directing, 
even though the opera be one of Wagner's most tempestu- 
ous creations. 
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THE FATE OF A RAPID TRANSIT LIBRETTIST. 
BY ONE OF THEM. 
Hammerstein sat in an easy chair, 
With glaring eyes 
And unkempt hair, 
And he yelled in a tone 


Of wild despair, 
“I’m due in forty-eight hours!’ 


He walked to and fro, 
As if in great pain ; 
Then hunted for plots 
In each lobe of his brain. 
But the plots all wound up 
With the same old refrain, 
** I’m due in forty-eight hours! 


” 


He threw down the pen, 
And his features grew stern, 
As he thought of the things 
He'd neglected to learn; 
And he murmured, 
“Dam Kerker, Lou Harrison and Byrne, 
I’m due in forty-eight hours!" 


A hand organ then 
Made a two hour call, 
And Hammerstein hammered 
His head ’gainst the wall ; 
For the organ played nothing 
But “ After the Ball ’’— 
‘**I’m due in forty-eight hours !”’ 


In the morning they found him 

Stretched out on the floor. 
The piano and pencils 

Were covered with gore. 
He had chewed the libretto 

And swallowed the score- 

He was due in forty-eight hours! 
—LOvuIS HARRISON, 


"LL tell you how it all came about. Harry 
Neagle, the ‘‘ prompter” of the ‘‘ Recorder,” and your 
own beloved ‘“ Raconteur” twitted Oscar Hammerstein 
about his new opera, ‘‘ A Trip to Chicago,” which he said 
was a ballet. He got mad, and Gus Kerker, who was 
present, offered to bet Oscar that he couldn’t compose at 
all. ‘‘ I'll tell you what I'll do,” said the impresario, “ I'll 
compose an opera—music, libretto and all—ready for stage 
production in forty-eight hours.” The bet was taken and 
he was locked up in rooms in the Gilsey House at 3:23 p. m. 
Thursday last. 


* 
~ * 


Not since Pachmann’s watermelon cramp has there 
been such excitement in musical and dramatic circles as were 
manifested last week in Gotham. The articles of agreement 
were signed Thursday afternoon at 3 o'clock, in Marcus 
Mayer's offices. I saw the documents. The judges were 
carefully selected, as befitted the solemnity of the affair. 
They are Manager A. M. Palmer, Editor J. I. C. ‘ Mal- 
morda” Clarke, Leander Richardson and Jesse Williams. 
That is a well balanced quartet, is it not? At 3:15 the com- 
pany moved Gilsey-wards. Messrs. Charles Alfred Byrne 
Louis Harrison, Ed. McCloy, the jury, Manager John 
Mahnken and Gus Kerker. Two rooms were secured on the 
third floor, and then for the first time a suspicion of a men- 
tal slump showed itself on Mr. Hammerstein’s Chaldean 
features. ‘‘ But I have no piano!” he said in a wistful wish- 
I-was-in-Harlem manner. I suggested that all great com- 
posers wrote their music without the aid of an instrument, 
even citing Saint-Saéns’ case. Mr. Hammerstein was it- 
flexible. His $100 was deposited, and he wanted all the 
rope he could get. I at once went to Chickering Hall and 
interviewed Mr. Mayer, the manager, who courteously 
placed at my disposal an upright, with an action that even 
Oscar couldn’t throw in a catch-as-catch-can melodic whis- 
tle. The piano was placed in Mr. Hammerstein’s rooms, 
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and at 3:23 p. M. precisely a tearful adieu was taken and 
the doomed man went to his apartments with an electrocu- 
tion tread. His last words were: ‘‘Sei ruhig mein herz,” 
and then the doors were banged and bolted on him. Alas 
and alack! Over the transom was pinned a placard, bear- 
ing the Dante legend: ‘‘ All hope abandon, ye who enter 
Oscar Hammerstein, composer.” 


* 
* * 


Then the fun began. Mr. Hirsch was the first 
one to mount guard through the dim Waterbury watches of 
the night. Louis Harrison, attired in a customary suit of 
solemn black, with hair to match, began hatching schemes 
with his partner in the operatic crime, Byrne. Just thena 
huge rattletrap of a piano organ was heard in the street. 
With a rush the crowd, simultaneously seized with the 
same idea, made for the street, and, after a brief parley 
with the men who manipulated the dog-house on wheels, 
the machine was trundled around to 29th street immediately 
under Mr. Hammerstein’s windows, and for nearly an hour 
the air sounded to the familiar tune of ‘‘ The Bowery.” 
Then human flesh and blood could stand it no longer. A 
stout-bearded person magnificently attired in Oriental 
pajamas appeared at an upper window and shook a menac- 


here. 


ing fist. Still the music went on. A good-sized mob had | CUlator. The town waits in anxiety during this artistic 
gathered by this time, and Sam Carpenter and a party of | parturition. May the mountain not bring forth a mouse ! 
friends amused themselves in the Pennsylvania Railroad | apts 


office by urging the organ grinders to keep to their task of 
making the day hideous. Suddenly a functionary of the 


hotel emerged, and the twoltalians scampered eastward. I | 


asked him why he interfered with innocent harmony-mak- 


ing. ‘‘A gentleman sick upstairs,” was his reply. It | 


wouldn’t surprise me if ‘‘ The Bowery” got into Mr. Ham- 
merstein’s score. 
oo . * 

Could he do it? We all said no. 
ridiculous. The opera must be in one act and must take 
for performance one hour. When it is composed Mr. 
Palmer may produce it. I suggested searching the com- 


poser, for his pantaloons might have been full of lyrics | 


and his vest stuffed with notes. But he consented readily; 
besides, the subject and name of the opera were selected 
by the jury. It is ‘‘ The Kohinoor,” so the wretched man 
worked or else would fail miserably. When he succeeds | 
shall salute him as ‘‘ The Mozart of Harlem.” If he fails I 


shall dub him the ‘‘ Hosecart of Thirty-fourth street.” So | 


pluck up thine energies, O Oscar, son of thy father! Gird 
up thy loins and put forth thy strength! The world is 
gazing with bated breath on thee. Pluck victory from the 
senile brow of history, and be-laurel thyself so that down 
through the mighty corridors of time the name of 
‘‘Hammerstein” will resound mightily, ‘‘Io Triomphe, 
Oscarino.” * 
* * 

Even if he loses the $100 I shrewdly surmise 
that he should be satisfied with the enormous advertise- 
ment he reaps. Sly old dog; devilishly sly! Old Oscar 
H., you will wink that other, other eye, and say to your 
partners, Messrs. Koster & Bial, in the seclusion of your 
office, ‘It's dead easy to catch a ‘goi,’ isn’t it, John 
and Al?” * 

* * 

FRIDAY, Sept. 29.—Heis still at it. Composer Ham- 
merstein still bangs the ivories of the Chickering piano in 
the Gilsey House, and the one act comic opera, ‘‘ Kohi- 
noor,” is slowly evolving from chaos into form and sub- 
stance. That is what the waiters say who serve the com- 
poser with food and drink. One of them fainted on reaching 
the cuisine after a visit to the Hammersteinian parlors. 
After he was revived with a bath of beer he declared that 
some ballet music which Mr. Hammerstein had just evolved 
with the aid of his middle educated finger and the key- 
board was so overwhelmingly voluptuous that his senses 
forsook him. Such already is the effect of Mr. Hammer- 
stein’s melodies. What then will the effect be when the 
fruits of his imagination are scored for full orchestra and 
presented with all the pomp and in the panoply of a sumpt- 
uous stage production? The brain reels at the thought. 


* 
* * 


A similar instance occurred Thursday night at the Casino, 
when the flute player keeled over just as Harry Davenport 
was ejaculating ‘‘Let me think.” Probably the strain 
caused by Mr. Davenport’s mental feat and Mr. Aronson’s 
giddy counterpoint was too much for the flutist, who incon- 
tinently fainted and caused more excitement in the Casino 
than “ The Rainmaker of Syria” ever did. 


* 
* * 


Saturday, September 30.—Mr. Hammerstein has 
moved his quarters over to the Thirtieth street side of the 
Gilsey House. The noise and the organ grinders on 
Twenty-ninth street drove him half crazy. He swears too 
that he will brain the next waiter who brings him a ham 
Sandwich. He has been getting hams, ham sandwiches 


and orders of pork and beans hourly, and when he gets 
out this afternoon at 3:23 he will probably make Rome 
howl for a little while. The committee will be on hand at 
8 o'clock promptly, form in solemn line, and then with 
Marcus Mayer at the head of the line in his new Prince 


The idea is) 


an upright piano. Mr. Hammerstein in his_ shirt 
| sleeves sat before the keyboard, while a_ shrink- 
ing musical amanuensis took down on music paper 


| ; 
to the composer’s cell and inspect the product of the past 


forty-eight hours. a°« 

One thing I didn’t like. The forty-eight-hour-com- 
poser has moved his apartments. Now facing him are the 
offices of Jefferson, Klaw and Erlanger. What is there to 
prevent some nefarious communication 'twixt the two 
buildings? With a rope and a bucket Mr. Hammerstein 
might pull up a trunkful of rejected MSS., which would 
help him on his present operatic ‘‘ Via Dolorosa.” But 
after all his enormous belief in himself and his Na- 
poleonic resources may enable him to weather the gale. | 
confess I am getting nervous. He is working, say the 
watchers, night and day at the piano. He scarcely slept 
last night, and complaints numerous and savage were made 
tothe night clerk by sleepless lodgers. What will Mr. Ham- 
merstein do with his opera if it is deemed by the jury worthy 
enough for production? I fancy that somehow or other he 
will produce it at Koster & Bial’s with a flourish of trum- 
pets which will storm the town. Just think of the free ad- 
vertising he has had! ‘ Kohinoor, the Forty-Eight-Hour 
Opera,” by ‘‘ Oscar Harlem Hammerstein, the Lightning 
Composer and Calculator.” Calculator is good! Yes. I am 
bound to confess that whatever else he may do he is a cal- 


| ‘*Maestro Oscarino Hammersteino, Hof-Componist 
| to the King of the United States, Grover II.,” and creator 
| of that touching cradle song, ‘‘ Vy Don't You Bleib Still, 
| Esther?” This is what the only Hammerstein has now 
engraved on his visiting cards. ‘‘Why?” do I hear you 
ask, inthundering accents? Simply because Mr. Hammer- 
stein has now become a composer. 
* wi * 

A funny sight was the only Hammerstein when I 
greeted him at 3:23 last Saturday afternoon. He was 
without a collar but full of enthusiasm and seltzer water. 
Once before I had a peep at the working room of the 
to-be-great composer. It was a cosey little den in 


the Thirty-fourth street establishment, and in it stands 


the Orphic utterances of this latter day De Koven on a 
tripod. The composer’s proceedings were curious but 
effective. With the index finger of the right hand he in- 
dicated forcibly by pressure the key he wished and 
straightway it was jotted down on paper. Mr. Hammer- 
stein was not partial to either of the clefs. He dove to 
bass, he soared trebleward, and it didn’t matter much 
what note he hit. He was composing a ballet, and as every 
one knows, to compose music for a ballet is mere child’s 
play, such things as the cues, steps, figures, changes and 
shifts being nothing to a man who taught a fountain how 
to play. ee 

Anon would Oscar get an inspiration, and then 
both hands smote the keys in a manner that would have 
driven Paderewski into the seventh heaven—aye, into the 
seventeenth heaven—if he could have got there. No mat- 
ter ; a ballet is being composed and by Mr. Hammerstein 
himself. ‘‘ When they hear it,” said he, ‘* they won't say 
anybody else wrote it,” and I believe him. ‘‘A Trip to 
Chicago” will be preceded by an instrumental prelude de- 
picting symphonically the departure from the Grand 
Central, a dinner in a parlor car, a game of poker with 
some drummers (this will be realistically portrayed by the 
tympanists), a collision, the approach to the Windy City 
(magnificently pictured by the wind choir of the orchestra), 
the various odors arising from the land of the inky swamps, 
the arrival, the great freight city, the hotel charges and 
finally the escape, this last being a very exciting episode. 


* 
x * 


Well, he has had enough of composing rapid 
transit operas. He looked thin, but when the committee 
came in he handed triumphantly the following : 


“THE KOHINOOR,” comic opera in one act. Text and music by 


Oscar Hammerstein. Place—London. Scene 1—Square. Scene 
2—Street. Scene 3—The Old Bailey. 
CAST. 
August Querker, composer and organ grinder to Her Majesty the 
Queen. 


Lady Alice Dunbar. 

Duchess Mink, her aunt. 

Lord Belgrave. 

Duke Piff, his uncle. 

Kohn, dealer in diamonds. 
Minzesheimer, his clerk. 

Smike, Knight of the Dark Industry. 
Smoke, Knight of the Dark Industry. 
Clarkson, a footman. 

Maria, lady’s maid. 

Shakespeare, the prison keeper. 
Guards, soldiers, dancing girls, &c. 


I told Gus Kerker he should sue for libel. ,The music and 
libretto were handed to the jury, and Monday, October 2, 
appointed for decision. I shall return to the subject later. 


* 
* 7 


‘‘L’Enfant Prodigue” will probably play its last 
week at Daly’s, and open in Boston October 9. That it 


15 


lieve, for justice has not been done this exquisitely artistic 
performance, principally for the reason that it came to 
town too early in the season. 

People who care for the crass noise and rattle of a farce 
comedy cannot see much in this wordless poem of Michael 
Carre fils. 
for the vast majority of amusement seekers 
‘*L’Enfant Prodigue " appeals only to a certain cultivated 
class, and that class was not in the city during the heated 
term. 

Then too in pursuance of Mr. Daly's policy, the play 
Many people 
‘* L'Enfant 


The music is of too refined a cast, too subtle 
in a word, 


was not billed or sufficiently advertised, 
were simply not cognizant of the existence of 
Prodigue,” hence the success that the London production 
warranted me in hoping would be repeated in New York 
has not materialized. In Boston I hope matters will be 
different—in fact, I confidently expect it 
The pantomime is a form of artistic 
Americans have yet to learn to appreciate. 
the vehicle for charming music and delicate mimetic dis- 


that 
In Paris it is 


pleasure 


play. It tells by gesture, proverb, charade and dainty 
historiettes. 
ated with famous poets and dramatists, and a new panto- 
mime in Paris is the occasion for a great gathering of first 


Celebrated composers have gladly collabor- 


night notabilities. 

‘*L’Enfant Prodigue” is not all it should be here. The 
stage setting at Daly’s is not a literal following of stage 
direction as indicated by the ‘‘ prompt ” book, 

For instance, in the last act the door should not open in 
the street but on a glass conservatory. A heavy snow- 
storm should be in progress when the prodigal returns. In- 
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of Wales gaberdine, cut a la Bob Grau, we will all march 


will return later in the season I have strong reasons to be- 
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side, the home of the simple, honest bourgeois should be at 
least comfortable and [snug. As the mother prays to the 
Virgin, Pierrot fils should be seen peering in at the glass 
door. 

It makes the situation more dramatic, to say the least. 

* ° + 

Mr. Cleary’s company is excellent. M. Courtes, 
the originator of the réle of the elder Pierrot, is a great ar- 
tist. He is sixty years old, of variegated experiences, 
an inveterate bookworm and a bargainer of bibelots. He 
knows our own Eighth avenue like one of the Parisian 
boulevards, and is constantly surprising and amusing his 
colleagues with his purchases of rings, watches and first 
editions, and the other day he staggered in under the load 
of half a dozen volumes of London Punch thirty years old. 

He is enthusiastic about his art, which he calls ‘‘ comedy 
in profile,” and can tell you a story by movement alone. 
The symbolism of gesture he has thoroughly mastered, 
and tells a funny story in the most side splitting style. 

The ** Baron,” whose make up and acting are so capital, 
is portrayed by an experienced actor, M. Dalleu, who off 
the stage is a combination of bon vivant, wit and philoso- 
pher. His work in the second act is worthy of study for its 
mingled tact, humor, discretion and taste. 

He is the * Parisian Hebraic” financier to perfection. 
You see the fat man of the Bourse and the coulisses to the 
life, and the byplay during the matrimonial negotiations 
stamps M. Dalleu as a thorough artist. 


* 
* a 


The tiny Pilar-Morin, who looks as if she had 
stepped from an exquisitely painted Japanese hand screen, 
is a native of Catalonia, Spain, but her whole ensemble 
suggests the dainty maids of Japan—Pierre Loti's Japan, 
be it understood, 

Her methods are refined and artistic, and her personal 
note is tragic—more than the occasion sometimes demands. 
She is a fin de siécle Pierrot, a Pierrot born to suffer, whose 
joy is short-lived, whose gaze is redolent with sweet sad- 
ness, melancholy music. Pilar-Morin never played the 
part until she came to New York 

She dances divinely, as I told you once before, and plays 
a dozen proverbs and pantomimes which I suppose she will 
never get the chance of doing here. 

Mark her work at the end of the second act. Is it not 
tragic Is it not powerful? How with a gesture she 
almost grows before your eyes when quarreling with Phry- 
nette ! 

The mother, Mrs. Bade, is delightfully real and sympa- 
thetic, and the Phrynette does good comedy in the second 


act * 
* * 


But Mr. Wormser's music—how it adds, amplifies, 
fills in and interprets the action! Without it the panto- 
mime would not be so convincing. The score is full of 
color, delicately laid in, replete with bright, rhythmical 
life, and many humorous points are made. For example, 
the directions for the opening scene, ‘‘ Trés décidé, lourd et 
Rabelaisian,” are capitally put. 

Rabelaisian is good, for it just expresses the spirit of the 
scene as the good old folks eat 

Mr, Aimé Lachaume, the pianist, is a strong factor of 
the performance, for his clear, clean, crisp touch is very 
telling, and he follows the action wonderfully well 

He is a very talented young pianist, a winner of the 
Grand Prix of the last season at the Paris Conservatoire 
and should be heard in recital 

A word of praise is due Carlos Hasselbrink, the concert 
master, whose violin playing is always effective and musi- 
cal. * L’Enfant Prodigue” on its return to this city should 
create a veritable furor. 

* ~ ” 

Oscar Hammerstein has lost, but lost nobly. His libretto 
and music did not fulfil the conditions of the contract as to 
stage performance, &c., therefore the jury, consisting of 
Charles Hoyt, Joseph I. C. Clarke, Jesse Williams, Lean. 
der Richardson and George W. Lederer, decided against 
Oscar, and the money ($100) goes to Mr. Kerker. Who 
pays the hotel bill deponent saith not. The war is over 
and ** Kohninoor” is an accomplished fact despite its con- 
demnation. I saw the libretto. It is funny. I tried the 
music. Itis funny. Mozart and Mascagni outdone. Ecce 


Hammerstein 


Deutsch.—Siegmund Deutsch, the violinist, has returned 
from his vacation, spent in Germany, and has opened his 
studio at 138 East Sixty-first street. 

Death of Mr. Maxwell.—The death of R.S. Maxwell, 

f Tue Musica. Courier, will surprise his host of friends 
in the musical profession. For additional information see 
trade department. 

Clara Poole-King.—Mrs. Clara Poole-King, the eminent 
dramatic contralto, has already booked many important en- 
gagements for the coming concert season. She will appear 
with the Hinrichs’ Grand Opera Company at the Garden 
rheatre, singing in some of her well-known dramatic réles. 
Mrs. Poole-King will continue, as heretofore, to receive a 
limited number of pupils in singing, giving them the benefit 
of her experience and excellent vocal method. 
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HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS FOR THE CHOIRMASTER'S Daity Use, 
FROM Dr. Georce C. Martin, or Str. Paut’s 
CATHEDRAL, LONDON. 


The salary which choirmasters receive is wholly inadequate to the 
work that hasto be done in order to secure success, but at the 
same time those who give unstinted and effective labor receive 
the best appointments. Really competent choirmasters are much 
sought after, and compared with executants are exceedingly 
scarce 

It must be regarded asa great misfortune that in so many choirs 
where elaborate music is performed the state of real musical 
education is so low. 

A boy whose voice is broken or changed should no more be allowed 
to sing than a man with a fractured limb should be permitted to 
use it. 

The merciless way in which public school children are made to yell 
is an influence for bad over all their future musical life. 

DR. MARTIN. 


O pointed and helpful are some thoughts of 
S Dr. George C. Martin, organist and choirmaster of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London, that I may be forgiven for quot- 
ing a few of the most pointed of them at a time when so 
much interesting personal matter is pressing upon this de- 
partment. It must be remembered throughout that Mr. 
_— is speaking from a London standard. 

The art of training does not at present form part of 
the studies at the recognized seminaries of musical knowl- 
edge. Future choirmasters have every opportunity of 
learning every useful branch of their art, except that which 
is most needful. There are no professors, and very few 
books on the subject. Everything has to be learned by 
painful experience. There are no means of ascertaining, 
through treatises, the results of the labors of predecessors 
which may serve as guides to young choirmasters at the 
outset of their work. Success of one depends upon per- 
sonal aptitude, intuition, quickness in finding paths for him- 
self over a country of which there are few maps or guides. 
He would be grateful for help did it exist, would be thank- 
ful for hints did he know where to look for them. 

If the teaching is not thorough and consistent boys be- 
come sick and tired of the constant repetition, the perform- 
ance is never to be depended upon, and the master has to 
be satisfied with having ‘‘ pulled through” all right. The 
oft repeated words ‘‘ We'll try that over again” without 
explaining the reason are the cause of ennui, dissatisfac- 
tion, if not of rebellion in a choir. The feelings and 
thoughts of boys are much more like those of men than is 
generally supposed. They are possessed of a strong sense 
of justice, and upon this feeling the choirmaster can work 
successfully if he is careful to treat them in the same man- 
ner as he would their elders. 

Voice cultivation should commence at the age of eight. 
Even then bad habits of voice production, acquired in the 
elementary schools, are found ineradicable. It would be 
well if more attention were paid to this matter by Govern- 
ment inspectors, and those teachers who have not pleasant 
voices be directed to be silent, so forcible is imitation in the 
schoolroom. Forcing the chest voice up is the greatest 
damage of the common schoolroom, and is sure to result in 
permanent injury to the vocal organ. Not only is it next 
to impossible to cure this defect (forcing up chest tones), 
but it is an infectious habit. This is by all odds the worst 
enemy of the choirmaster’s progress. 

The change between chest and head tone is usually on or 
about D (octave above middle C). It is just as well to re- 
ject as candidate for chorister the boy over ten in whom the 
change is apparent. The management of this ‘‘ change,” 
‘break” or ‘* bridge” is one of the most difficult tasks for 
the choirmaster. 

To begin with, the chest tone must be used very softly 
and the head voice strengthened. The development of the 
few tones between A above middle C and the E above 
that is the point of attack. These five tones and the inter- 
vening semi-tones can be sung by either chest or head. 
They should always be taken by head tones. When the 
strong chest tone is used it gives to the hearer the im- 
pression that these and the tones above are sung by two 
different singers. The effort to force the higher tones from 
the chest involves an exertion beyond the capacity of the 
pupil, so that painful contortions of the face are the result. 
Boys who take these with head voice not only possess a 
complete and uniform compass, but they are able to sing as 
much as four hours a day without hoarseness or fatigue. 

One of the best means for correcting high chest tones is 


to drill softly on'OO as in spoon. It is impossible with this 
syllable to sing the tones mentioned in anything but a 
head voice. 

It 1s a common error to suppose that boys’ voices are 
lower in compass than those of women who sing the same 
part. Asarule, almost all trained voices can sing high B flat 
and C. The high tones of women are seldom as easily at- 
tained, or as tuneful as those of the average boy. 

There are four characteristic classes of boy voice—the 
large horn-like tone, which when it does not develop huski- 
ness is of great value ; the light, flute-like quality of high 
compass and natural flexibility; the reedy, penetrating 
quality having many peculiarities and some beauties ; and 
the most common of all, that of fair compass, devoid of ring 
and almost incapable of varied expression. A young boy 
with a good head register should always be accepted, even 
if his lower tones are weak. If a boy of twelve or thirteen 
gradually becomes possessed of a powerful head voice it 
forebodes the gradual extinction of the chest register. A 
boy with a sense of musical theory, even if his voice is 
below the standard, should be taken into a choir for the 
sake of his influence upon the others. It is frequently 
found that a voice without promise suddenly develops into 
a most useful one. In no other branch of vocal training 
are so many changes observable as in the boy choir. Con- 
stant watchfulness is necessary to make use of sudden 
transitions. Singing of solos by all the boys at rehearsals 
isa good idea. It gives evidence of change, inspires con- 
fidence and often provides an understudy ready for emer- 
gency. 

It is best to avoid general practising in the church build- 
ing, unless it is necessary to finish off work with the as- 
sistance of the organ. Then it is advisable to remember 
the solemnity of the place, and say or do nothing inconsis- 
tent with proper behavior. A schoolroom connected with 
the church, in which blackboards, desks and an air of dis- 
cipline from the surroundings exist, is the best place. In 
a vestry room books and appliances may be kept, and the 
teacher is there able to make his work more effective and 
interesting than in the sacred building proper. 

Practising with an organ isa great hindrance to progress. 


MR. PLUNKET GREENE, 
THE CELEBRATED IRISH BASSO, 


Who made such a decided success in America last season 





will return this season and be available for 
Concerts, Oratorio, Song Recitals, Etc., 


From January 15, 1894. 





FOR TERMS, DATES AND OTHER INFORMATION APPLY TO 


MR. MORRIS RENO, 
MUSIC HALL, 57th Street and 7th Avenue, New York. 


Blamenberg Concert Company 
TOUR OF THE UNITED STATES. 


THE MOST MAGNIFICENT COMBINATION OF 
ARTISTS TRAVELING. 








Mr. LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 
The World’s Famous Violoncellist. 


Mur. CAROLINE OSTBERG, 
Sweden’s Greatest Singer. 
PRIMA DONNA ROYAL OPERA HOUSE, STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN. 


Mme. LUCIE PALICOT, 
The Renowned French Pedalia-Pianiste. 


Miss MALLIE E, BECK, Celebrated Contralto. 
Mr. DAVID G. HENDERSON, Lyric Tenor. 
Mr. F. OSCAR ELMORE, Accompanist. 


w. T. GLOVER, Manager, 
148 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











WILLIAM ROHLFING & SONS, 


Music Publishers and Importers, 
MILWAUKEE, - WISCONSIN. 


Depot for Germany: Fritz Scuusertu, Jr., Leipsic. 
Depot for England: Stawtay, Lucas, Waser & Co., London 





Publishers of “EDITION ROHLFING.” 





The most complete stock of all the standard cheap editions found out 
West. Catalogues free on application. Most liberal and inducing terms 
granted to the traae and the musical profession in general. American 
foreign musical novelties added to their fine assorted stock as soon “ 
issued. Apply and be assured of prompt and quick attention. 
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The master cannot see his pupils, and therefore cannot 


teach well. Besides, on account of the great difficulty of 


making the rapid and subtle changes of tone necessary in | 


forming and guiding the taste of children the organ is not 
the best instrument for practice. The piano with horizon- 
tal strings is a better practice instrument than that whose 
structure places the choirmaster at a disadvantage in giving 
instruction and observing demeanor. 

It is acommon error to suppose that the excellent voicing 
of cathedral choirs is due to natural good voices of the 
singers. Almost all the charming quality observable, is 
acquired in the class room. Candidates offered for cathe- 
dral are seldom better than those offered in provincial cir- 
cles or in the ordinary parish church. 

It is the regular training obtained in the practice room of 
the cathedral which produces the results so much admired 
and so worthy of admiration. The choir master who would 
produce like results must resort to like means. He will be 
able to secure a good tone in a short time with regularity. 
Nothing can be achieved without careful and regular labor. 
Moreover, regularity must be observed not only in daysand 
hours, but in logical sequence of development. 

A class of choir boys should be formed in three divisions 
or rows, one behind the other, the senior boys in the back 
row, boys about ten in the second and the younger ones in 
front. 

Some teachers think that a superior knowledge of the 
subject is sufficient, and that the art of teaching will come 
of itself without preparation. The art of teaching, like 
playing on an instrument, must be learned with time and 
trouble. It would bea great advantage if the great institu- 
tions for making musicians could be induced to provide 
means for the instruction of those who propose to become 
teachers and choirmasters. A man may be well skilled in 
the technical portion of his art ; he may be able to play and 
to sing well ; he should also be taught to impart that knowl- 
edge scientifically. 

Every lesson should be carefully thought out and pre- 
pared beforehand. Every new lesson should be preceded 
by a recapitulation of the last. Indeed all new facts should 
grow out of that which has gone before. Children commit 
to memory very easily; they forget very quickly. Constant 
revision is a necessity of their instruction. 

‘* Never hurry, but neverrest!" ‘* Hard work and short 
hours” are good choir mottoes. 

The salary which choirmasters receive is wholly inade- 


| 
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quate to the work that has to be done by them in order to | 
secure success, but at the same time those who give un- | 


stinted and unqualified effective labor receive the best ap- 
pointments. 
sought after,and compared with executants are exceed- 
ingly scarce. 

There 1s no doubt that too little time is given to the 
teaching of musical grammar. The system of correction 
and repetition without a basis of knowledge is most unsat- 
isfactory and should not be tolerated in music any more 
than inany other branch. Much of the time that is used in 
making boys sing, parrot-like, music which can only be 
well performed when the understanding is also well culti- 
vated, might better be devoted to general musical educa- 
tion. In the practice for boys alone part of the time should 
be given to the study of theory, part to vocal practice and 
the remainder to the rehearsal of music for the service. If 
the method of singing is found to be bad the amount for 
singing for service should be lessened for atime. It is 
during the performance of service that old, bad habits pass 
unchecked. Everything should be made as simple as possi- 
ble until matters are placed on a different basis. 

A good choir—men and boys—ought to be able to read 
ordinary music at sight. It ought not be necessary to try 
pieces of moderately difficult music many times before 
making it as perfect as circumstances will permit. The 
blackboard should be in constant use, and the singing at 
sight of any note made by the teacher should form part of 
every exercise. After some advance has been made in the 
theory of music a collection of chants, single and double, 
may be sung through in consecutive order, the pupil ex- 
plaining the new scale in each when necessary. 

Expression in music is regulated oratory, guided by de- 
fined tones and well-ordered rhythm. During even a hur- 
ried practice these qualities should be carefully observed. 
At rehearsals the player should err in making too much of 
the changes in time and mood indicated by the composer. 
Subtle shades of expression not marked should also be 
strongly indicated by the player, and the attention of young 
singers be called to them. 

It is a mistake to haveytoo many boys of the same age in 
one choir, many breaks occurring about the same time will 
leave the choir in a demoralized and inefficient condition. 
In a working choir of about sixteen boys, the ages of the 
children should be thus arranged : 

Four boys from twelve to thirteen years. 
Four boys from eleven to twelve years. 


Four boys from ten to eleven years. 
Four boys from nine to ten years. 


Really competent choirmasters are much 


A boy whose voice is broken or changed ought no more | 


to be allowed to sing than a man with a fractured limb 
should be permitted to use it. The custom of retaining 
boys in the choir afterthe change has commenced, although 








| possess good voices. 





it has many scientific defenders, is to be deplored. It is 
almost a certainty that those who are permitted to over- 
strain their vocal organs at this period, will never as men 
They may be able to sing well, owing 
to their training, but the quality of vocal tone is destroyed. 
There is an apparent exception in the case of the very light 
soprano which never seems to break at all, and usually de- 
velopes into an alto. 

The young choirmaster, however he may be attracted by 
it, is advised not to waste his time in studying the cause of 
voice break, more especially ‘as physiologists, who make the 
special effort in the interest of science, cannot agree in re- 
gard to it. 

Judicious exercise is certainly beneficial to the voice. 
In choir schools, where singing forms part of the boys’ duty, 
special care should be exercised in the choice of suitable 
games. Those games in which shouting is considered a 
necessity, should not be indulged in, as it brings on hoarse- 
ness and a loss of vocal power. Without seeming to res- 
trict or intrude advice, teachers may raise self esteem of 
the young singers by indicating to them the value of their 
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| dered to Professor Von 
| by the Century Club this evening. 


gift of tone and the best means of cultivating and preserv- | 


ing it. 
digestible and harmful food avoided. 
not be permitted at any time. 

It is better to practise the descending scale than ascend- 
ing, as the voice is thus more easily changed. 

One of the greatest trials of the choirmaster is, when he 
finds that a boy whose training has cost much time and 
trouble, suddenly departs for another church, where he is 
more highly paid. In some churches, in addition to the 
regular salary, a certain sum is set apart every month, and 
credited to each boy according to the number of marks 
gained by him for usefulness, good behavior, &c. This 
bonus is given on condition that he remain in the choir as 
long as he is useful, and that he leave with a satisfactory 
character. The money accumulates, and it is worth the 
boy’s while to merit it. It isin no sense a salary, but a free 
gift. A regular contract is entered into in the case of 
highly valuable voices. 

In chanting too long a pause is frequently made at com- 
mas. The very slightest pause is all that is necessary. A 
slight rest should be made after those words which form 
the starting point from recitation to the rhythmical part of 
the chant. Psalms and Canticles should be read over be- 
fore singing, also if possible some idea be given of the 
meaning and intention of the words. 

A choirmaster should not write out the lesson for the day 
upon the blackboard, for he will thus embarrass himself 
and make his lesson inelastic and hampered by a boundary 
which will not always be found convenient. A white board 
to be written on with black crayon is advisable, as the char- 
acters are thus met withas ia books. A piece of light 
cloth drawn over the board on which the staff is printed 
will be found convenient. 

In breathing, when a full breath is taken the chest ribs 
and abdomen must be enlarged and expanded. Raising 
the shoulders is a sure sign of bad breathing. Four slow 
beats should be counted during this process, and the 
breath should be taken slowly, quietly and evenly, The 
breath thus drawn must be carefully retained in the body 
without the slightest escape while four is counted. Then 
with a strong effort of the will and command of the muscles 
the breath must be evenly and gradually expired while 
another four of equal measure is counted. Thus twelve 
beats will be used, four to take breath, four to retain it, 
and four to let it gradually expire. 

In beating time the body must be kept steady, and not 
shaken or jerked by the movement of the hand to interfere 
with steadiness of tone. 

Among the grouped selections advised by Dr. 
for practise are : 


Eating nuts should 


Martin 


FIRST 
But thou didst not leave his soul 
How beautiful are the feet 


SECTION, 
Handel. 
Hindel. 


SECOND STAGE, 
Wevede SUvineeetened ovcdcdncdasieuaedl Purcell. 
.. Scarlatti. 


Fairest Isle. King Arthur 
Far in the valley so dear 









BOG Ob OE Ma eo 00s degen poset y cpewsdenenes. oe vads say cues 

Flow VGGR MWe WhO DORGts, ...0 0 iccvccccnicccacessacenvecssent Handel. 

Wise men flatt’ring may deceive.......... Handel—Judas Maccabeus, 

THIRD STAGE. 

Let the Baiatt: Bornplitas occicsd. cowestc vevcesdss tte Hindel—Samson. 

From mighty kings he took the soil...... Hiandel— Judas Maccabeus. 

MSjSIS greatly, O DAU... csoccrvascwssrcevece Hiundel— Messiah. 

WHEE OTROS CORE Sy ii. oe ccc ce ccccccezeccusees sdbetenes eee Haydn. 

TTT errr re Mendelssohn—Elijah. 

Mth WHOM OBO as. 0.008 8 sacc00 cnc ccdscacces Handel—Acis and Galatea. 

Let’s imitate her notes above............. Handel—Alexander’s Feast. 

Welcome, welcome, mighty king............cceeeceeeees Handel—Saul. 
AFTER SECOND STAGE. 

And he shall purify..............esceees Spenuhvadiess Handel— Messiah. 

EWG FORO 1S CROP cascceveciccccesecs 

Thou shalt break them.............. 

Now sweetly smiling peace.... .......cccccceeeceees 

BE RD ih Ptr HORT 6 os ein ccedddsccecncsces Mendelssohn— Elijah. 

JORRARIOI » 6000506 cceccccescedssnesoctegs eeenes Mendelssohn—St. Paul. 


FANNIE EpGAR THOMAS. 


Ostberg at Worcestcr.—Caroline Ostberg, the prima 
donna of the Blumenberg Concert Company, met with 
tremendous success last Thursday evening at the Worces- 
ter Festival. Her singing was one of the features of the 
festival. 


Singing boys should also be suitably fed and all in- 
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Musical Items. 

Bruto V. Giannini.—Mr. Bruto V. Giannini has resumed 
professional instruction at his studio in Music Hall. 

Frank Taft.—Frank Taft is to give an organ recital of 
patriotic music at the World's Fair October 9 (Chicago 
day) ; he will also give recitals on the two following days. 
He has recently given very successful recitals at New Ro- 
chelle, Clifton Springs, Victor and Bloomfield, N. Y. 

Bertha Webb.—Miss Bertha Webb, the violinist, has 
been engaged as the soloist for the grand St. Cecilia Con- 
cert at Carnegie Music Hall on November 22. Miss Webb 
is a favorite pupil of Mrs. Urso, and that great artist says 
she has a great future before her. 

H 


baritone, has 


the 
resumed 


Towasend H. Fellows.—'lownsend Fellows, 
well-known concert and oratorio 
teaching at Albany, N. Y. 

A Reception to Helmhotz.—A reception will be ten- 
Helmhotz, the great acoustician, 

Chicago Musical College.—The Chicago Musical Col- 
lege gave the first of their concerts this season at Central 
Music Hall, Chicago, Tuesday evening, September 26. 


| The special purpose of this concert was to introduce to the 








musical public Bernard Listemann, the eminent violin 
virtuoso, and Miss Clara Krause, the celebrated pianist, 
both of whom made an excellent impression, They were 
assisted by Louis Falk, organ: John Ortengren, basso, 
and Miss Kathryn Meeker, soprano. 
formance throughout and a thoroughly enjoyable affair. 
Pupil of Riesberg.—Mr. Adrian P. Babcock, of Nor- 
wich, N. Y., a pupil of Mr. F. W. Riesberg, of Buffalo, 
sailed last Wednesday on the Trave. He will spend several 
years in Germany studying music. His father, Dr. Linn 
Babcock, is a musician of no mean ability, having been a 
Leipsic student in the ‘50's, and 
promise of becoming a fine pianist. 


It was an artistic per- 


young Babcock gives 


Berthald.—Barron Berthald, who was engaged for one 
of the leading tenors of the Tavary Opera Company, has 
severed his connection with that organization. 

Callers.—Fannie Bloomfield-Ziessler, the pianist ; Miss 
Florence Heine, violinist; Miss Augusta Marshall, E. M. 
Bowman, Charles Whitney Coombs, the composer ; Henry 
Holden Huss, the composer ; Wm. C. Carl, the organist; 
Richard Zwecker, of Philadelphia ; Wm. H. Lawton, and 
Siegmund Deutsch, the violinist, were callers at this office 
during the past week. 


Miss Schlesinger Married.— London, October 2. 
—A marriage which excited much interest in German and 
American circles here took place to-day at St. George's 
Chapel, Albemarle street. 
Lieut. Ernst von Reibnitz, a son of General von Reibnitz, 


The contracting parties were 


of the German army, and Miss Lily, daughter of Mr. Se- 
bastian B. Schlesinger, of New York. The Rev. Edward 
Ker Grey, LL.D., rector of St. George’s, officiated. 

The wedding was very largely attended. Among those 
present were the Hon. Thomas F. Bayard, the American 
Ambassador to Great Britain, and Mrs. Bayard; Major 
} C. Post, American Military Attaché, and Mrs. Post ; 
zieut.-Commander Cowles, American Naval Attaché; Mr. 
Lars Anderson, Second Secretary of the American Em- 
bassy ; the Hon. Wm. Waldorf Astor and Mrs, Astor, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ronalds and Mr. Paderewski, the pianist.—‘* Re- 
corder.” 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 


Accompanist and Concert Organist. 


Organ Oratorio Accompanist a specialty. 
With F. E. Bristol, Room 27, Carnegie Music Hall, 














WALTER PETZET, 
Pianist and Composer. 
Residence, 169 East 69th Street 


{ 123 sth Avenue, New York. 
} 296 Fulton Street, Wissner Hall, Brooklyn, 


GRAND CONCERT TOUR. 


New York Philharmonic Glub. 


EUGENE WEINER, Director. 


Studios 








SIXTEENTH SEAPON, 1809-04. 





Sot Marcosson, Violin Virtuoso. 
Franx S, Porte, Violin. 
S. E.xinp, Double Bass Soloist. 


Evcene Weiner, Flute Virtuoso. 

Gerorce Saver, Viola. 

Cart Bartn, Violoncello Virtuoso. 
ASSISTED BY 


Miss MARION 8. WEED, Mezzo Soprano 





For terms, dates, &c., address 


STAR LYCEUM BUREAU, 


ALFONSO FOSTER, Manager, Tribune Building, New York. 


THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY 
OF CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC. 


Established under the patronage of 
THE MOST REV. ARCHBISHOP M. A. CORRIGAN D.D. 
Particulars may be had on application. 
REV. JOSEPM GRAF, Director, 
139 East 43d Street, New York. 
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No. 708. 


NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 4, 1893. 
Telephone - - - - 1253-18th. 


HE Worcester ‘Daily Telegram” of September 
18 published a story of Daniel C. Crowley, a 
Massachusetts music dealer, telling of his decamping 
to defraud his creditors, The story was not true and 
the ‘‘ Daily Telegram” denied its statements of Sep- 
tember 18 on the following day. Bad piano and bad 
music men are rather scarce. 
~~ 
RANICH & BACH have been having an unusual 
trade in their Style A parlor grand. Their or- 
der book shows that within less than a month 16 of 
this style have been sold and delivered, This number 


does not include retail sales from their warerooms. 
Felix Kraemer, the traveling representative of 
Kranich & Bach, leaves for a Southern trip to-day. 
Mr. Louis Bach will take the road for business next 
week. 
=+> 


RRANGEMENTS have been perfected and here- 

after the Autoharp will be used on the stage in 

musical selections in the ‘‘ Trip to Mars,” now being 
performed by the Liliputians at Niblo’s Garden. 

The admittance of the Autoharp as a musical instru- 
ment into so prominent a position is a noteworthy 
recognition of its merits. It is confidently expected 
that at no distant day efforts will be made to put the 
Autoharp in the membership of large orchestras, 





OME of the more intelligent men in the piano 
trade have been following the advice of THE 
MusICcAL CouRIER and have investigated the prin- 
ciples and operations of Phelps’ Harmony Attachment, 
and they invariably pronounce it a distinct advance 
in the mechanical improvement of the piano toward a 
higher artistic goal. Remember that with the At- 
tachment the pedal effects can not only be produced 
with comparatively simple means, but the legato 
passages attain a greater significance because of non- 
interference of those strings that are always open for 
vibration when the forte pedal isin use. Everyone 
who has any interest in pianos should look into 
Phelps’ invention. 
oF 
HE name of Alfred Dolge has been suggested 
and urged by a number of papers in the State 
as a good one to head the gubernatorial ticket next 
fall, and there is no doubt that, with Dolge as the 
candidate for Governor the Republicans could 
influence a number of elements that are an un- 
certain quantity just now. Mr. Dolge has also been 
elected as a delegate to the Republican convention 
at Syracuse next Friday. He has, however, refused 
to serve, and while he feels highly complimented by 
the evidences of confidence in himself and his name, 
he must fefuse to entertain any and all political pre- 
ferments above those enjoyed by a private citizen. 
He will not accept office or candidature for office. 


= 


T is hardly necessary to state that the report is un- 
true which links any ownership in the plant of 
Gildemeester & Kroeger with anyone outside of the 
active members of the firm here in New York. 
Messrs. Smith & Nixon (Crawford, Ebersole & Smith), 
whose names are mentioned as interested in the Gil- 
demeester & Kroeger house, have no pecuniary hold- 
ings, directly or indirectly, in it and do not hold a 
dollar of the capital stock. 

The rumor appeared here that a certain firm of 
dealers had an interest ina New York piano concern ; 
this seems true, but the dealers referred to are not 
Crawford, Ebersole & Smith and the piano manufac- 
turers not Gildemeester & Kroeger. The music trade 
paper that conjectured falsely had better try again 
and guess another combination. 








THAT SOHMER DISPATCH. 


———-_—<—— - 


W E have before us about a dozen large daily pa- 
pers, such as the New York ‘‘ Tribune,” the 


|New York ‘Staats Zeitung,” the Boston ‘‘ Globe,” 


the Washington ‘‘ Star,” the Pittsburg ‘‘ Commercial” 
and others, containing in their editions of Septem- 
ber 27 a dispatch somewhat like the following, which 
is taken from the Washington ‘‘ Star :” 

First Prize to Sohmer Pianos. 

CHICAGO, September 26.—The Sohmer pianes got first prize at the 
World’s Fair to-day. The Sohmer pianos have been awarded first 
premium. 

We have at the present moment, as we go to press, 
no intimation regarding the relative positions of the 
piano houses in the matter of awards. We are not 
informed as to prizes and diplomas although at the 
present writing we are anticipating some further 
news on the subject. 

There has been such an amount of contradiction in 
the Department of Awards at the World’s Fair that it 
is impossible for any intelligent and logical methods 
to find a solution. At one time it was stated there 
was to be no “first” prize or diploma ; at other times 
this was contradicted. 

The dispatch is an Associated Press telegram and 
may be the result of investigations on other lines 
than those taken by the music press. But whatever 
the results may be found to be on subsequent investi- 
gation, it cannot be denied that this widely read 
telegram will be of enormous value to Sohmer & Co. 
It is the first impression that makes the deepest im- 
pression, and Sohmer & Co, have made this first 
impression, 





LATER FROM CHICACO. 


SS 


E have just received information from the Chi- 

cago office of this paper that the Departmental 
Jury of the Liberal Arts (to which jury the six piano 
and organ jurors belong) has given an award to the 
piano of Jacob Brothers. When this was done, no- 
body knows and how this was done of course nobody 
knows. 

There is a Judiciary Committee that stands above 
this Departmental Jury. The next thing that will 
happen will be the issuing of awards by this Judi- 
ciary Committee. Then there is the Committee on 
Awards itself, which has the power of issuing awards, 
and above them comes the National Commission, 
which can als» issue awards. 

There is no difficulty about this award business 
except in the limit, which is confined to the amount 
of vellum that can be purchased by the authorities of 
the World's Fair, and as long as the goats will hold 
out and they can get enough skin there will be no 
trouble about it at all. 

This Departmental Jury, when it was engaged in 
discussing the Jacob Brothers awards, was testing 
toothpicks. There are experts on toothpicks on the 
same jury who claim to know much more about tooth- 
picks than Dr. Ziegfeld knows about pianos, but as 
Dr. Ziegfeld is a member of this Departmental Jury, 
it will probably require his vote to decide this di- 
ploma on toothpicks. 

As it is not very probable that Jacob Brothers will 
explain the method they appiied to pass over the 
heads of the six piano jurors in order to get into the 
Departmental Jury, we have not sent any interviewer 
tothem. The feelings of some of these piano men 
must be spared at all odds. 

When we get so far that an analysis of the various 
diplomas becomes necessary it also, as it now ap- 
pears, may become necessary to learn who wrote 
each of the diplomas or under whose auspices each 
was written. 

Where is the original report kept? Who is its cus- 
todian? What meansare necessary to reach it in the 
offices of the Committee on Awards? Will it be re- 
tained in order to compare it with the advertised 
diplomas? Who knows that it is the original re- 
port? If it isn’t the original report what is it and 
where are we at? 





“PRESTO” AND L. B. FOLKES. 


_— > —— 





E are in receipt of a lengthy communication 

from Dr. L. B. Folkes, formerly of ‘‘ Presto,” 

which explains from that gentleman's point of view 

the various incidents that led up to his affidavits in 

the Chase Brothers case, and the subsequent sever- 

ance of his association with that rather insignificant 
sheet. { 

As it is impossible to publish the letter in full we 
shall refrain from giving extracts, but are constrained 
to state that Dr. Folkes has excellent reasons to con- 
gratulate himself on his good luck in getting free 
from such associations. ‘‘Presto” constitutes a 
swindle upon the piano, organ and music trade, its 
very letter head being a false pretense. Of what 
possible consequence is a paper that has less than 
400 paid subscribers? 








R. Wanckel, known to everyone in the trade in 
. his connection with Alfred Dolge & Son, sailed 
for Europe aboard the Campania of the Cunard line 
on Saturday last. Mr. Wanckel's mission is entirely 
in the interest of his personal affairs, such as visiting 
his home and renewing the associations of his youth. 
He will benefit by a much needed rest. 
Ke 
HE works of the Standard Action Company, of 
Cambridgeport, Mass., are running on full time 
on orders to be filled. These have been coming in in 
such gratifying numbers that the concern will be 
kept busy for the rest of the year. 
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CHASE BROS, PIANO CO, 


i oda Hs Be Grand and Upright Pianos. 


MUSKEGON, MICH. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 


; EN GL LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 
Dealers looking for a first-class grin he yield a os profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 
pl f ) S amply repaid by a caretul investigation. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO GCO.,? oRce.srReer. 











LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. Warerooms: 200 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE VOCALION ORGAN. 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 
World of the Nineteenth Century. 









The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrument 
as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS. 


ES 


o 
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THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: CHICAGO WAREROOMS 
10 E, 16th St., J. W. CURRIER, Manager. | LYON, POTTER & CO.,174 Wanasn ave 


ROBT. M. WEBB. 
CLOTH, FELT « 


Fiano Manufacturers. {90 Third Avenue, New York. Factory : Brooklyn, L. L 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 
greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 
cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 


that ours will “AUBURN, : - yy. A T H O U S A N D T U N E S 7 


That's a large number, but the Symphonion 
plays it. The Symphonion is an unlimited 
music box instead of a cylinder playing from 
one to six airs. The Symphonion uses steel 























HIGH GRADE 


MEHLIN 
PIANOS. 


Are the most Perfect, Elegant, Durable and Finest 
Toned Pianos in the World. Containing more 
Valuable Improvements than all others. 


The Best Selling High Grade Plano Made. 


plates as shown herewith. 

These plates revolve and their teeth strike 
the teeth of the steel combs, thus producing the 
tones. Plates are changed inamoment, They 
may be bought by the hundreds and each plate 
represents a different tune One may thus 
have sacred music, old favorites and latest 
songs of the day, as he chooses 

The Symphonion is simple in construction 
and does not get out of order, as the old fashion 
music boxes always do. They are rich and 
melodious in tone and not the least expensive, 

We are headquarters for the trade and are 
EASTERN Factory : | WESTERN Factory : prepared to quote lower prices one ever before 

with all the latest improvements, 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS, MEHLIN PIANO CO. = nt Send for Catalogue and Price List. 
461, 463, 465, 467 West 40th St.,| Cor. Main, Bank and Prince Sts. | The SANDER MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CoO., 


NEW YORK. | MINNEAPOLIS. 212 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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DULLER. 
ectlipomanapee 
AST week things were dull in Section I. 
This week the comparative degree describes it accu- 
rately. This does not mean that there are no visitors. 
Quite the contrary is true, as the Fair is crowded daily. 
But the people that traverse Scction I are only sight- 
seers. The dealer has gone home to look after fall trade. 
The traveling men who have been here have gone to 
attend to the wants of the dealer, while the manufac- 
turer has left for his factory to see to it that goods are 


forthcoming to supply the dealer through the medium of | : 
| Banks, guitars ; George P. Bent, pianos and reed organs ; Joseph 


the traveling man. No one is left whorepresents the house 
beyond the booth attendant. Therefore trade gossip is at 
a low tide, Talk about the late injunction suit of the 
Chase Brothers’ Piano Company has in a measure sub- 
sided, The few people that expressed themselves antago- 
nistic to the firm for its stand for honesty have nothing 
more to say. 

Every one is awaiting the diplomas, which have not as 
yet arrived from Washington. When they come, gossip 
will at once commence. A good many manufacturers will 
be surprised as well as disappointed. In the meantime 
there is nothing to do but sit around and take care of the 
sightseers. Everything points to a dull month. 


Now for a Spurt. 


There is a perceptible decrease in the interest booth at- 
tendants take in their work. This is to be deplored, as 
during the closing days of the Fair the chance for work is 
greater than at any other time, 

The citizens of large cities are here and to those people 
must the manufacturer look for business. During the last 
few months the farmer has been here, and while he is a 
good customer his trade is not to be compared with that of 
the banker, broker or general city dealer. Now is the time 
to show goods to people that will buy. 

There are only four more weeks of the Fair ; therefore, 
ladies and gentlemen, put on a little extra steam and show 
what can be done during October. 

No censure is meant by the above words. They were 
written to call attention to the greater efforts that should 
be put forth during this the closing month of the Fair. 

The attending ladies and gentlemen have labored hard 
and faithfully, and THe Musicat Courter has from the first 
praised them for their conscientious work. 

Now just a little spurt and work in the section will close 
gloriously. 

Celebrated, 


When Judge Grosseup announced that the injunction suit 
of the Chase Brothers Piano Company was dissolved, the 
section knew it in a few minutes. Almost all of the repre- 
sentatives of manufacturers were down town, but they lost 
no time in telephoning or telegraphing the news to those 
they had left behind them in the section. It is said that 
two men in the section locked arms and started down to 
the German restaurant on a run, presumably to spread the 
news faster. Those two men, however, were not so fast in 
getting back from that haven of speculation. In fact they 
did not come back at all that day, but were tenderly carried 
out by a Columbian guard when the vat of speculation had 
been exhausted. However, they had help in this drain on 
the brew, for as soon as the court room of Judge Grosscup 
could be emptied the jubilation commenced, was continued 
at the German restaurant and concluded we hope near the 
corner of Jackson street and Wabash avenue. 

It is not known if the ** Judge from Vermont” was eulo- 
gized as eloquently as he was some weeks ago at the Ger- 
man restaurant, but doubtless the man who stated that 
‘there were no Vermont menin I]linois prisons ” had some- 
thing more to say on the subject. The occasion was such 
that his tormer remarks must have been recalled. Again 
the ** Judge from Vermont” needed a little patting on the 
back, as he had just escaped a scoring from affidavits held 
by Mr. Lavery, soiicitor for the Chase Brothers Piano 
Company. 

The Awards Posted. 

After the injunction was dissolved Mr. John Boyd 
Thacher made a bee line for the Fair, where he gave the 
necessary order to promulgate the awards. Within two 


hours the winners of awards were posted on the side of the 
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Liberal Arts Department door. It was a sight to see the 
different representatives approach the wall and look at the | 
postings. One man would come up the stairs, look around | 
cautiously, lift up the type written sheets carefully, see his 
name and then melt away. The next man would come up | 
confidently, see his name, give a hurrah and invite all pres- | 
ent to help him celebrate the occasion in true Kentucky | 
fashion, Then men would come upin groups, as though they | 
desired the moral support of eachother. ‘Twas a humorous | 
sight. Following are the awards inthe order posted. 


United States. 


Conover Piano Company, pianos; John W. | 





Illinois—Chicago. 


| 
Bohmann, stringed instruments; 5S. Brainard’s Sons Company, | 
sheet music, books, &c.; Chicago Cottage Organ Company, reed | 
organs ; W. W. Kimball Company, pianos, reed and pipe organs; 
Ledden & Harmon Manufacturing Company, music leaf turner; | 
Lyon & Healy, Peloubet organ (2), musical instruments and ac- 
cessories (10); Newman Brothers Company, reed organs; A. 
Reed & Sons, pianos ; Story & Clark Organ Company, reed or- 
gans; Tonk Manufacturing Company, piano accessories; (8) ; 
James Evelts, Jr., piano tuning attachment; C. A. Gerold, pianos; 
Adam Schaaf, pianos; Bush & Gerts Piano Company, pianos. 

New York—New York city. Alfred Dolge & Son, piano mate- | 
rials (5); John Friedrich & Brother, violins, violas, &c.; August 
Geminder & Sons, violins, &c.; Hartman Brothers & Rein- 
hard, musical instruments; Kranich & Bach, pianos; Angello & 
Manello, mandolins and mandolas; Sohmer & Co., pianos; 
Strauch Brothers, piano actions; Hardman, Peck & Co., pianos; 
Behr Brothers & Co., pianos; Francis Bacon, pianos; Wessell, 
Nickel & Gross, piano actions; Estey Piano Company, pianos ; 
Automaton Piano Company, automatic attachment; Schubert 
Piano Company, pianos. 

Albany—Boardman & Gray, pianos. 

Highview—Joseph Rogers, Jr., banjo and drum heads. 

Auburn—Wegman & Co., pianos. 

Waterloo—Waterloo Organ Company, pianos. 

New Jersey wire cloth, Trenton, N. J., fireproof scenery ; Car- 
penter, E. F. C., Brattleboro, Vt., reed organs; Chase, A. B,, 
Company, Norwalk, Ohio, pianos; Chickering & Sons, Boston, 
Mass., pianos ; Colby Piano Company, Erie, Pa., pianos; Ditson, 
Oliver, & Co., Boston, Mass., music books and sheet music ; Estey 
Organ Company, Brattleboro, Vt., reed organs; Fort Wayne Or- 
gan Company, Fort Wayne, Ind., reed organs; Kreeling, F. W., & 
Sons, San Francisco, Cal., banjos and banjorines; Krell, Albert, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, violins, ‘cellos; Mason & Hamlin Organ and 
Piano Company, pianos ; Mason & Hamlin Organand Piano Com- 
pany, organs; Mason & Risch Vocalion Company, Worcester, 





Mass., organs, vocalion organs ; Pepper, J. W., Philadelphia, Pa., 
band instruments; Pilcher’s, Henry, Sons, Louisville, Ky., pipe 
organs ; Shaw Piano Company, Erie, Pa., pianos; Starr Piano | 
Company, Richmond, Ind., pianos; Steinert, M., New Haven, 

Conn., loan exhibit of pianos, representing the development of | 
the piano; Stewart, S. 5., Philadelphia, Pa., banjos; Stieff, | 
Charles M., Baltimore, Md., pianos; Zimmermann,C, F., Company, | 
Dolgeville, N. Y., autoharps; Mehlin Piano Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., pianos ; Chase Brothers Piano Company, Muskegon, | 
Mich., pianos; Everett Piano Company, Boston, Mass., pianos; 

Hallet & Davis Piano Company, Boston, Mass., pianos; Vose & | 
Sons, Boston, Mass., pianos; Krell Piano Company, Cincinnati, | 
Ohio, pianos; Schumacher Piano Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
pianos ; Farrand & Votey, Detroit, Mich., pipe organ; C. G. Conn, 
Elkhart, Ind., band and orchestral instruments; Levi K. Fuller, 
Brattleboro, Vt., tuning forks; Menealy Bell Company, Troy, 
N. Y., chiming bells; Vanduzen & Tift Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, chiming bells, pipe organ. 


Foreign Countries. 


Argentine Republic—Buenos Ayres—Vincente Mazzoceo, mu- | 
sic ; Jose E. Molinari, mandolins and violins; Edwardo A. Har- | 
greaves, music; Gabriel Diez, music; Hila Fortuna, music; | 
Laturmind Buron, music; A. Fremand, musical notation ; John | 
A. Aslund, music ; F. Stfaini, music printing ; Arture Dermachi, 
musical instruments; Munez & Co., guitars. | 

Guatemala—Lucas Paniagua, Pedro Chavez, Samuel Chavez, 
Manuel Mountafae, Lucio Castellanos, Salvodor Yuaite, Autolin 
Molin, Benedicto Saenz, Julian Paniaqua (Quezaltnanjo), Lorenzo 
Morales, Yudalecio Costro, Pedro Chavez, Samuel Chavrez, 
Lucio Castillanos, Autolin Molina, music; Vincents Espana, 
guitars. 

Japan—M. Suzuki, Nagaya, musical instruments; Dembei 
Nakagaki, Osaka, musical instruments; Educational Depart- 
ment, Tokyo, musical accessories; Gemboi Sakata, Osaka, 
drums; Shinsuke Sasatani, Osaka, musical instruments. 

Great Britain—M. Goggin, Dublin, harp and carving ; James 
Wheeldon, Stockport, adjustable music stands; Augener & Co., 
London, music books and portraits; Besson, F., & Co., London, 
musical instruments and accessories; Erard, S. & P., London, 
harps; Higham, Joseph, Manchester, England, musical instru- 


| ber or January before your house gets it. 


ments; Rudall, Carte & Co., London, military and orchestra] 
instruments. 

Denmark—Copenhagen—J. Emil Felumb, pianos; Tang Gen. 
sen, piano actions. 

Canada—Ontario—Dominion Organ and Piano Company, Bow. 
manville, pianos and organs ; Newcombe, O., & Co., Toronto, 
pianos ; Parthemae, A. A., & Co., Toronto, piano actions and 
autoharps. 

Brazil—Rio Janeiro (collection of music)—Braza Henrique, Car- 
dozacle, Monez A., Buschman & Crera Music Pub., Braza, Hen- 
rique Alves de Yzedbia Berlacqua, A Napolean, Miquez Leo- 
poldo, Mosquita, Carlos de, Cawalti, Ricardo de Comes, Santa 
Anna (S. Paula), Proallo, Victor (Pernambuco), Braza, Fran- 
cisco (guitars). Carlos Gomez, S. Paulo, operas; Alexander 
Levy, S. Paulo, Symphony. 

Russia—A. Buthner, A. Johnson, K. Zugert, H. Bielarm, St. 
Petersburg, music, books and scores; A. Guthiel, St. Petersburg, 
music ; G. Sonnewaldt, Moscow, music; Borls School, Warsaw, 
music; M. Stradles, St. Petersburg, harmonicum; M. Solowieff, 
Michael Tranot, musical compositions; Leppenbery, harmonic 
attachments; E. Geisener, stringed instruments; H. Tindresek, 
Kiew, stringed instruments; A. Hubner, St. Petersburg, wind in- 
struments; Alforzcky, music; N. Bessel & Co., music; Bogay- 
evaskaya, music; A. R. Clanunoff, music; Nebetner & Wulf, 
Warsaw, music; Pobude, music; Riba, Moscow, piano method; 
I. Shpanovsky, Odessa, meloharmony; Yurgeuson, Moscow, 
music; J. H. Zimmerman, St. Petersburg, music and musical in- 
struments; Schroeder, St. Petersburg, pianos; Oeberg, A., Mos- 
cow, pianos; Becker, St. Petersburg, pianos; Reinhard, V., St. 
Petersburg, pianos; Muhlbach, St. Petersburg, pianos. 

Siam—Siamese Government, Bangkok, musical instruments, 

Belgium—Brussels, music, Miss E. dell Acqua, Juliette Fol- 
ville, Jenny Roberts. 

Switzerland—Mermod Fréres, St. Croix, musical boxes. 

Sweden—Prof. O, Bystrom, Stockholm, music and hymnology; 
John Hagdahl, Karlskrona, piano. 

Spain—Barcelona—Ferran, Eusebio, music ; Coberna, Roberta, 
organ method ; Marti, Jose, musical instruments and strings. 

Uruguay—Montevideo—A. Metallo, Dalmino Costo, J. Copett, 
music. 

Italy—Alfonso F. Abbate, Naples, musical instruments ; Luca 
Battista, Maori, musical score ; Bella Eredi Company, Verona, 
harmonic strings; Nicola Raffaele Calace, Naples, mandolin ; 
Ersilio Cozzi, Crespinto, musical instruments; Angelo del Nero, 
Rome, music; Eugenio Degani, Venice, violins; Di Leo, Cam- 
millo, Palermo, mandolin ; Gamberini, Bernado, Bologna, music; 
Giorgi, Carlo Tommaso, Florence, musical instruments; Kiss- 
linger, C. A., Naples, stringed musical instruments; Marradi 
Angelo, Benti, Pistoja, cymbals ; Rancati & Co., Milan, theatrical 
accessories; Ruggiero, Cesare, Naples, musical instruments; 
Tubi, Gaziani, Lecco, organs ; Vinaccia Brothers, Naples, man- 
dolin ; Nola, C., Turin, piano; Gastano, Aversa, Messina, violin 
De Napolli, Giovanni, Patillo, Naples, music. 

Mexico—Alcerreca, Felix M., Mexico, music book, Balcazar, 
Francisco, Guadalajara, musical compositions; Hermosa, An- 
tonio, Mexico, lyre; Hermosa; Gutierrez, Mexico, models of 
‘teatro optics, foroferico ;" Michoacan, Government of, Morelia, 
guitars ; Morales, Marciano, Jalapa, musical compositions, Rodri- 
guez, Jose Maria & Co., Mexico, libretto of an opera; Sanchez, 
Bonifacio, Queretaro, musical compositions ; Sanchez, Antonio, 
Queretaro, music ; Saucedo, T., Guadalajara, theory of singing, 
musical compositions; Villalpando, F., Zacatecas, musical com- 
positions. 

Ottoman Empire—Constantinople—Hoganfind Sisters, musi- 
cal notes embroidered ; A. Zildjian, cymbals. 

Germany—Frati & Co,, Berlin, mechanical music, clock works; 
Arati & Co., Berlin, mechanical music works; Cocchi, Braziga- 
lupo & Grafigna, Berlin, orchestrion; Alfonso Ellersieck, Ros- 
tock, strings; Lochmanns Fabrik, Leipsic, musical clock 
works ; J. Hasleoanter, Munich, guitars, zithers, &c.; Heilbrum, 
W. Soehne, Berlin, drums and tambourines ; Hohner, Mathias, 
Trossingen, mouth harmonicas; Hapfeld, Ludw., Leipsic, me- 
chanical pianos ; Koerner, Guenther, Gera, accordions ; Kruspe, 
L., Erfurt, musical instruments; Lange, F., Chemnitz, concer- 
tinasand bandonions ; Loewenthal, L., Berlin, 'cellos, violins, &c., 
Meier, Franz, Freiburgi-baden, international postal card with 
music for several pieces; Mestner, Christian & Co., T'rossing 
Wurt, mouth harmonicas ; Louis Otto, Duesseldorf, string in- 
struments; M. F. Rachals & Co., Hamburg, pianos ; Emil Ritter- 
hausen, Berlin, flutes; C. B. Sickelka, Hamburg, accordions; 
Dr. Alfred Stelzner, Dresden, violins, &c.; Joseph Thumhart, 
Munich, zithers, instruments; Tiefenbrunner, Georg, Munich. 
stringed instruments; Weiss, Ch., Trossing-Wurt, mouth har- 


| monicas; Welte, M. & Sons, Frieburgi-baden, orchestrion; Ar- 
neld, Wilh., Aschaffenburg, zithers ; Koch, Andreas, Trossingen, 


mouth harmonicas ; Carl Scheel, Cassel, pianos; Steinweg-nacht 
Grotrian Halferich, Schulz, Brunswick, pianos; Ed. Seiler, 


| Liegnitz, pianos; Rohlfing Brothers, Osnabrueck, pianos; F. L. 
| Neuman, Hamburg, pianos; Moritz Poehlmann, Nuremberg, 


cast steel strings for pianos; Roealau, Stahl & Drehtwork, Roea- 
lau, piano strings and wire netting for the back; Schuetzhold & 
Werner, Leipsic, musical clock works. 
The Ribbon Salesman. 

‘‘ The award committee has given your exhibit an award, 
and I have brought around a blue ribbon.” 

‘* Well, you can leave it.” 

‘This ribbon is a concession granted to the W. B. Con- 
key Company. It sets forth that you® exhibit has been 


| judged worthy of an award. Now, the diploma will be 


sent to your house free of all expense, but it will be Decem- 
In the meantime 
you will want something official to show that you have won 
an award. This ribbon is official, is signed by President 
Higinbotham and Director General Davis, and sets forth 
the fact that your house is one of the lucky winners of 
awards. It will cost you $3, and is the only official ribbon 
issued.” 

The above conversation occurred in a booth between the 
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occupant and a man who was hawking around those rib- 
pons. The statements made were false as regards the 
issuing of diplomas, for they will be out doubtless before 
these lines are on press. 

Buncoed. 

The first reported serious loss by pickpockets in the sec- 
tion occurred last week Friday. Mr. W. B. Rappleye, 
manager of a gold and silver electro plating works, was 
standing listening to Mr. Holt play a Kimball piano when 
one of the light fingered gentry relieved him of an elegant 
$400 Jules Jurgensen watch. As soon as he missed it he 
stepped inside the Kimball booth and accosting Mr. Con- 
way said that as he lost his watch through rapturous listen- 
ing to a Kimball piano, perhaps Mr. Conway would present 
him with said piano. 

Mr. Conway asked him if a Waterbury watch would not 
take the place of the Jurgensen lost, whereat a gentleman 
spoke up and said : 

“Mr. Rappleye, why not get a Waterbury and gold plate 
it yourself? You certainly will not go back on your busi- 
ness.” 

Mr. Rappleye has not received the Kimball piano, is out 
a watch and is unhappy. 

H. Lehr & Co. Will Protest. 

Mr. Peechin, representing H. Lehr & Co., has probably 
ere this filed a petition tothe departmental committee ask- 
ing why his house failed to receive recognition in the dis- 
tribution of awards. The instruments of H. Lehr & Co. 
should have been judged worthy of an award, as they are 
honestly made goods and have many points of excellence. 

There is no sense in the finding of judges that failed to 
see merit in the goods of H. Lehr & Co., in fact to say that 
those goods have no merit is to confess that the jury could 
not see merit in anything. When H. Lehr & Co. get a 
hearing by expert men their goods will be properly classed 
and their failure to receive award will have no effect upon 
the public that knows just what kind of goods they make. 

Keller Brothers & Blight Co. will also enter an appeal, 
if they have not already done so. 

Pilcher’s Exhibit Again. 

Mr. George Waring Stebbins, organist of the Emanuel 
Baptist Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., gave a recital on the Pil- 
cher organ last week. The gentleman’s playing was highly 
artistic and musicianly. After the recital he took Mr. Pil- 
cher by the hand and congratulated him on the instrument. 
When questioned a few moments later by a representative 
of THE Musica. Courier regarding the organ, he said :— 

“The Tubular Pneumatic system, as applied by Messrs. 
Pilcher, is perfect. The Crescendo pedal, with its almost 
endless variety of combinations, is by far the most perfect 
I have ever seen. 

‘‘T have seen and examined the most recent organs in 
Europe and America, and none are so complete in resources 
as this one of the Pilchers at the World’s Fair. I hope 
their organs will find the extended sale that merit must 
always command.” 

Successfu) Chase Brothers Piano, 

The Chase Brothers Piano has been used in five concerts 
on the Fair grounds this week. In addition to this the 
firm’s pianos can be heard every day at their booth and at 
the Michigan State Building, where good performers show 
the many good points of excellence to the public. The 
Chase Brothers Piano Company have been reaping pres- 
tige that will count in the future. Watch the Chase Broth- 
ers piano and see it leap to the front rank of favor. It 
certainly deserves all the praise that has been heaped upon 
it, as it contains one of the best scales ever drawn. It is 
remarkably clear from harmonics and overtones, and is 
even throughout all the registers. 

Successful Colby Business. 

The Julius N. Brown Company have had extraordinary 
success both at the Fair and at their warerooms in this city 
with the Colby piano this week. They have sold two of 
their exhibition pianos which will go to Dreersville, Ohio. 
They have also sold to Miss Marie Eilenberg, who is a gra- 
duate of Knox Musical Seminary, of Galesburg, Ill., a 
handsome Style E. mahogany piano. Thissame piano is 
the one exhibited and passed upon by the judges at the 
World's Fair. Mr. Brown says they have had extraordinary 
good fortune this week and have sold many other instru- 
ments. He also says that he does not think any other con- 
cernon the Fair grounds have made a greater success of 
their exhibit than the Colby Company, and he is excellently 
well pleased with the results. 


GONE TO SLEEP. 








DAILY hand bill distributed in Section I of the 
Manufactures Building at the World's Fair and 
Sent to advertisers, published under the pompous 
heading of ‘‘ The Daily Presto,” has gone to sleep. 
Its ‘make up,” its appearance and its contents were 
an insult and a disgrace to the music trade, which in 
its inherent wisdom naturally refused to give it any 
Support. It lasted about three months and was a 
dirty incumbrance in the booths of the musical in- 
strument manufacturers and in the offices of the firms 
in the music trade. 








ARE DIPLOMAS ESSENTIAL? 


—_ > — 
ENEATH all the apparent unanimity of sentiment 
among those who have been anxious to secure 
official recognition from the Department of Awards 
at the World’s Fair in the shape of diplomas there is 
a disturbing influence propagated by the intense 
desire of each house to secure the best possible 
award—even at the sacrifice of the friendship of all 
the other members of the trade who are similarly 
contending. This struggle is very earnest and may 
become bitter, and may even end in acrimony and 
rancor among various firms—a condition we should 
be very sorry for. And for very many reasons. 

All this leads us to ask whether the end really justi- 
fies the means? Isa diploma on a piano or on an or- 
gan given by a World’s Fair, either in Europe or in 
America, of such inestimable value to the great bulk 
of houses as to become the foundation for engender- 
ing trade contentions? Has the diploma been essen- 
tial for the development of trade and wealth among 
the piano and organ manufacturers of America? 

Facts are the great antagonists of vague theories 
which are apt to supplant them during days of excite- 
ment, and facts will disclose here a curious contra- 
diction to various claims made in behalf of the value 
of diplomas as essential necessaries for the develop- 
ment of the individual piano and organ plant. 

The last World’s Fair held in this country was the 
Centennial Exposition which took place seventeen 
years ago. Wecontend that the bulk of the wealth that 
has been accumulated in the piano and organ trade 
of the United States was made in these seventeen 
years, and here is a list that will prove it. The dip- 
loma of the Chicago World's Fair may have an over- 
whelming value to the manufacturers and their 
agents. The Centennial Diploma does not seem to 
have been necessary to make wealth. 

The following houses, manufacturers for pianos or 
organs or both were not in existence in 1876 : 

Ivers & Pond Piano Company, 
Briggs Piano Company, 

Everett Piano Company, 

Brown & Simpson Piano Company 
Estey Piano Company, 

New England Piano Company, 
Newby & Evans, 

Stuyvesant Piano Company, 
Webster Piano Company, 
Henning Piano Company, 

Stultz & Bauer, 

Wegman & Co., 

Gildemeester & Kroeger, 

Shaw Piano Company, 

Krakauer Brothers, 

Prescott Piano Company, 
Sterling Piano Company, 
Waterloo Piano Company, 

Colby Piano Company, 

Lester Piano Company, 
Braumuller Piano Company, 
Conover Piano Company, 

A. B. Chase Company, 

Behr Brothers Company, 

Mehlin Piano Company, 

Schubert Piano Company, 

Weser Brothers, 

Jacob Brothers, 

Otto Wissner, 

Starr Piano Company, 

Francis Connor, 

Julius Bauer & Co., 

Smith & Barnes, 

W. H. Bush & Co., 

Needham Piano and Organ Company, 
Chase Brothers Piano Company, 
Story & Clark Organ Company, 
Geo. P. Bent—Pianos and organs, 
C. O. Hillstrom, 

Cornish & Co., 

Western Cottage Organ Company, 
Farrand & Votey Organ Company, 
Miller Organ Company, 

Weaver Organ, 

Chicago Cottage Organ Company, 
Newman Brothers, 

C. P. Bowlby. 

The following new piano and organ factories re- 
cently established—that is, within the last few 
years—were of course not known in the Centennial 
year: 

Blasius Piano Company, 

Krell Piano Company, 

Schimmel & Nelson Piano Company, 
Cunningham Piano Company, 
Baldwin Piano Company, 
Muehlfeld & Co., 

Stark & Strack Piano Company, 
Hamilton Organ Company, 
Schiller Piano Company, 

Strich & Zeidler, 

Hagen, Heinrich & Dunham, 
Edna Piano and Organ Company, 
Steger & Co., 

Schaff Brothers Company, 

Adma Schaaf, 

House & Davis Piano Company, 
B. Zscherpe, 





Coulon Piano Company, 
Ann Arbor Organ Company, 
Ludwig & Co., 

H. Lehr & Co., 

Metcalf Piano Company, 
Boston Piano Company, 
Stevens Organ Company, 
Lawrence Piano Company 

For the sake of the argument we will put aside all 
the firms in the latter list and take those only in the 
former list as examples; only those who have had 
sufficient time since the Centennial to develop their 
establishments and accumulate a reserve or in some 
other form add to the value of the plant. Most of 
them certainly have made money, some a great deal 
of it, whilst others in the list have broadened and 
enlarged their lines and become important factors in 
the trade, and all without the Centennial diploma, 
for they were not in existence in 1876. 

Take them all individually beginning with the 
Ivers & Pond Piano Company down to Newman 
Brothers and it will be discovered that in one way 
or the other each and everyone has done something 
to add to the wealth of the music trade—without a 
diploma. 

Come down the list. See Briggs, success; Everett, 
one of the greatest financial successes since the 
Centennial—no diploma. Brown & Simpson, suc- 
cess all the way through—no diploma. None of 
these ever had a World’s Fair Diploma, for they 
were born since 1876 (and they had no desire to go to 
Europe for one). See the Estey piano. They have 
been selling all they could make in a factory of 
heroic mold—no diploma. 

Then come down further in the list and let us 
behold the New England Piano Company. Last 
year about 5,000 pianos were put out and altogether 
an enormeus output in the 12 years of operation—no 
diploma. Newby & Evans, big trade; could have 
done more had they been willing to take chances- 
no diploma. All these pianos made and sold with- 
out a diploma. 

All the following in the list, the Stuyvesant, Web- 
ster and Henning (about 1,200a year), Stultz & Bauer-— 
no diploma. Wegman & Co. up in Auburn developed 
a big and prosperous plant—no diploma. None of 
these firms seemed to care for diplomas up to Anno 
Domini 1893. 

Then comes Gildemeester & Kroeger, pianos sold 
at very high prices. Did they need a diploma all 
these years? It does not seem so. 

Shaw Piano Company is the next on thelist. About 
three years old ; could not have had a diploma had 
they wanted one, as there has been no World's Fair 
since their birth. The Shaw piano readily sold at a 
high price. Diploma necessary? Ask the company. 
Of course it is known that they had none and needed 
none. 

Krakauer pianos—no diploma; Prescott, not old 
enough; Sterling had no time yet. Waterloo, too 
youthful. All these concerns came into existence 
since 1876, and of course had no World's Fair Diplo- 
ma. Colby, Lester, Braumuller, all young concerns, 
building up rapidly—no diploma necessary up to 
date. 

Conover piano. This instrument is about 8 to 10 
years old; elegant plant with the greatest kind of 
opportunities ; a great reputation to-day. Through 
a World's Fair Diploma? No, not at all. Through 
merit alone. 

A. B. Chase piano. How about this? This com- 
pany is making pianos about ten years. Never had 
time to bother about diplomas, and of course could 
not have had one in that time. Just consider the 
reputation of the A. B. Chase piano; just for one 
moment reflect upon the price it brings in the whole- 
sale trade. Diploma? Of course it was a// done 
without a diploma, AND IN DIRECT COMPETITION WITH 
PIANO HOUSES THAT HAD RECEIVED A CENTENNIAL 
WORLD'S FAIR DIPLOMA. 

Here then is a long list of piano and organ manu- 
facturers, all established since 1876, showing in their 
own examples how wealth, position, record and com- 
mercial influence can be acquired without a World's 
Fair Diploma and even in the face of such diploma. 

And how about the Kimball pianos and Kimball 
organs? Did they need a World's Fair Diploma to 
build their factories and keep them busy, as they 
have been in the past business seasons? They had 
no such document then and did not appear to re- 
quire it to increase trade. 

Then there is the Chicago Cottage Organ Company 
making an organ every 10 minutes each working day 
in the year; an enormous quantity of 18,000 organs 
every year. Did they have a World's Fair Diploma 
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at hand to enable them to reach sucha stage of evolu- 
tion ? 

By the way the enormous power, influence and 
strength of the Estey name and the Estey organ were 
acquired without the aid of a World's Fair Diploma. 

But the argument goes beyond even all this. 

Take the Pease piano, The founder of that piano 
began to manufacture in a little shop on West 
Twenty-seventh or Twenty-eighth street in 1873. His 
pianos were not exhibited at Philadelphia; he died 
a few years ago worth over $500,000 made in pianos 
that were sold without the aid of a World's Fair Di- 
ploma when every dealer in the land was using the 
Centennial Diploma as a lever to make sales. The 
company is to-day one of the most prosperous in the 
line. 

And another and greater example can be found 
with the Fischer piano. J. & C. Fischer did not ex- 
hibit at Philadelphia at all. They made about 700 
pianos in 1876 or 1877. The Diploma war broke 
out in virulent form in 1877, and yet from that date 
onward the business of J. & C. Fischer grew and ex- 
panded until more pianos were turned out per annum 
than from any piano factory in the world, and de- 
spite the fact that the Fischers absolutely ignored 
the Diploma, as they will of course do in the case 
of the latest World's Fair Diploma. 

This all goes to prove that the World's Fair Diploma 
is not essential to success in the piano and organ line. 
It proves also that it can be successfully ignored, and 
that its use by competitors does not necessarily 
signify an increase of trade with them or a loss of 
trade to the others. 

The utilization of a diploma is one of the necessary 
steps following upon its acceptance, if the owners 
purpose to make capital out of it. As an advertising 
agent it may be of material value, but not necessarily 
so, and while it is by no means an essential element 
of trade for a manufacturer, it can be used to advance 
his trade, but it is not necessary for such a purpose. 

The Diploma given to manufacturers of Pianos, 
Organs and Musical Instrument at the Chicago World's 
Fair may have a special value for certain purposes, 
if they are so worded as to go beyond the mere 
generalities of former diplomas, and if they dispel 
vagueness and make definite announcements regard- 
ing conditions. And again, they may have no value 
at all. However that may be, history proves, as we 
show in this argument, that they are not essential to 
success, 


AN UCLY WORD. 
cainaiesiditareeiii 

VER since the early inception of newspapers 
E those who have been displeased with what the 
public prints have uttered have applied to them the 
ugly word ** blackmail,” aterm which has not found 
any place in the columns of this paper. It was used 
for advertising purposes by St. Clair, the attorney of 
the World's Fair authorities in the Chase Brothers 
injunction suit. St. Clair as a hired attorney said 
what he was asked to say, and in doing so he insulted 
the great piano and organ and music trades, who 
have to a point of unanimity made this paper their 
mouthpiece. It is so contemptible to revile all these 
houses indirectly that no further attention need be 
paid to what he said. But the fact that his remarks 
were favorably received by the small fry music trade 
press of this country deserves some attention. 

The records of the history of music trade papers 
proves that every attempt to blackmail piano and 
organ and music firms of the United States has failed 
most abjectly. 

It is also a serious charge to accuse the manufac- 
turers of pianos and organs and musical instruments 
who advertise in all the little trade papers with from 
300 to 500 subscribers each, with advertising volun- 
tarily in these small papers, while their advertising in 
a great paper like THE MusicAL COURIER, with its 
50,000 weekly readers, is accomplished at the end of a 
shotgun. The charge is serious because it not only 
makes them copartners in crime but an aggregation 
of idiots. 

Subtlety of thought is, as a matter of course, en- 
tirely foreign to the men who run these small papers 
and they necessarily must be excused for their ina- 
bility to discern the indirect insult to them which is 
embraced in such an attack upon THE Musicas. Cou- 
RIER as was made by St. Clair. They could not see 
that the denunciation of the editor of this paper is in 
reality a denunciation of the trade itself as a whole. 

The intrinsic possibilities of blackmail in the music 
trade may have been a subject of study with some in- 





dividuals who come in contact withit. As far as THE 
MUSICAL CouRIER is concerned it has never discussed 
the matter, but on general principles has always felt 
disposed to treat it as beneath serious contemplation. 
Our intercourse with the large firms in this trade, 
from ocean to ocean, is based upon mutual respect 
and adignity of consideration that forbids us to dis- 
cuss the matter at all. 


ASSIGNMENT OF 


Hardman, Peck & Co. 


———_> 


HE question has been answered: The manufac- 
turer cannot carry the dealer. Whatever may 
be the subsequent results of the financial crisis of 
1893 it has at least demonstrated in a most arbitrary 
tone that the efforts of manufacturers to conduct, 
together with their own business, the business of 
their various dealers, not only by extending enormous 
credits to them out of proportion to the natural claim 
of the business, but also by aiding them with their 
own capital and credit, cannot be maintained any 
longer. 

Hardman, Peck & Co., one of the greatest houses 
in the piano manufacturing trade in the United 
States, an intelligent, aggressive and wideawake 
firm, has gone under. The assignment was made as 
this paper goes to press, and we publish last even- 
ing’s report in the evening papers, together with 
corrections : 

Leopold Peck and Henry P. Sondheim, composing the 
firm of Hardman, Peck & Co., manufacturers of pianos, 
made an assignment to-day to Joseph Ullman, of 203 
Broadway. 

The house is the maker of the Hardman pianos. Prefer- 
ences mentioned are to the Mercantile National Bank, the 
Second National Bank and William Kraus, for whatever 
amounts may be due them. 

The failure can be traced to the prevailing bad times and 
the inability of the firm to meet maturing obligations. 

Myers & Anable, lawyers of 45 Wall street, are counsel 
for Assignee Ullman. 

Mr. Nathaniel Myers said this afternoon in regard to the 
condition of the firm’s affairs : 

‘The liabilities are believed to be somewhere in the 
neighborhood of $500,000. 

‘The assets are believed to be about $750,000, including 
plant, buildings, machinery and stock on hand, and out- 
standing accounts. 

‘‘The firm has been fairly prosperous, but was finally 
unable to raise the cash with which to pay maturing liabili- 
ties. 

‘* The firm of Hardman, Peck & Co. has been in existence 
under various names since 1842, when Hugh Hardman es- 
tablished the original factory. 

‘*Mr. Peck went intothe firm in 1879. About 1890 John, 
the son of Hugh Hardman, died, but the firm name re- 
mained unchanged, 

‘* Mr. Kraus, who is mentioned as one of the preferred 
creditors, is father-in-law of Mr. Sondheim, one of the 
members of the firm. 

‘‘ He has lent to the concern during the past month the 
sum of $50,000, which was advanced by him in the hope of 
saving the firm from failure.” 

The claims of the two banks are about $100,000, repre- 
senting bills receivable having the names of Hardman, Peck 
& Co. and some of the larger houses that did business with 
that firm. 

The banks are secured against loss by the collateral 
guarantees of friends of the firm. 

Hardman, Peck & Co. carried on business at 1388 Fifth 
avenue ; 633 West Forty-eighth street and 618 West Forty- 
ninth street. 

Judge Gildersleeve, of the Superior Court, to-day ap- 
pointed Joseph Ullman receiver of E. G. Harrington & Co. 
(Standard Piano Company), dealers in pianos at 68383 West 
Forty-eighth street, a New Jersey corporation, at the in- 
stance of Alfred L. and Leopold Peck, stockholders, who 
have brought the action on behalf of themselves and other 
stockholders and creditors of the company in order that 
its property may be protracted pending litigation. 

It is alleged that the company is insolvent and has been 
compelled to suspend business because of lack of funds and 
inability to raise money to meet its obligations. The re- 
ceiver’s bond is fixed at $25,000. 

Lawyer Myers, when questioned this afternoon about 
E. G. Harrington & Co., said that the latter firm was an 
offshoot of Hardman, Peck & Co. and manufactured a 
cheaper grade of piano. The difficulties of the larger firm 
had carried it down also. 

Mr. Joseph Ullman is a member of the firm of Wolf, 
Cohn & Ullman, 203 Broadway. 

The assets in the case of Hardman, Peck & Co. are 








of a substantial character, consisting chiefly of such 
resources asin ordinary times become available. The 
congestion of trade and the inability of the outside 
houses to do such a business as to justify or expect 
sufficient remittances to meet their accruing pay- 
ments necessarily compelled the firm to take this 
step. 

There has been no shrinkage in values, but rather 
an upward tendency with this house. 

Standard Piano Company. 

The Standard Piano Company, operated by Hard- 
man, Peck & Co., is what is called in this State a 
foreign corporation amd would have been attached 
as such if no receiver had been appointed. Its 
business and its interests are closely allied with 
Hardman, Peck & Co., and in the adjustment of the 
affairs this company will be affected relatively the 
same as the controlling company will be. 


Wm. D. Dutton & Co. 


The Philadelphia branch of Hardman, Peck & Co, 
was the old house of Wm. D. Dutton & Co. The as- 
signment of Hardman, Peck & Co. naturally brought 
about the assignment of this house, the assignee 
being Mr. Simon A. Stern, treasurer of the Finance 
Company of Pennsylvania, of Philadelphia, an inti- 
mate personal friend of Mr. Dutton and a man of the 
very highest character. The assets are far ahead of 
the liabilities and will be kept in a moving condition 
pending the present difficulties. 


RESUME. 


At the present writing the trade of this city and 
Philadelphia are in a state of intense excitement, 
as it was hoped that all the difficulties of the past sum- 
mer had been bridged over, although the more con- 
servative, cautious people in trade have felt a strain 
in certain directions which it appeared would sooner 
or later give way. The associated houses of Hard- 
man, Peck & Co., in Chicago, St. Louis and other 
smaller points may be compelled to succumb to the 
inevitable, but this does not necessarily follow. Some 
smaller houses may be obliged to assign, but Mr, 
Peck seemed to have a complete control over his 
various agencies and branches, as they may be 
called. Those dealers that did not depend upon 
Hardman, Peck & Co. for relief, and which were 
merely direct agents for the sale of the Hardman 
piano, will not be affected. 

Mr. Peck, notwithstanding this temporary inter- 
ruption in his career, has demonstrated that he is 
one of the remarkable men of the piano trade. His 
manner of handling the Hardman piano has shown 
extraordinary generalship, not only in the matter of 
finance but in the sweeping and controlling condition 
of the instrument all over the country. He has made 
the Hardman piano one of the record breaking pianos 
and has driven it up into a position of prominence 
and eminence that makes its trade mark so valuable 
as to play an important réle in the adjustment of the 
present entanglements. These are, it must be re- 
membered, not due to any particular methods of Mr. 
Peck, but to a combination of objective conditions 
over which he and no other human being could have 
had control. Mr. Peck could not regulate the 
finances of the United States Government, and that 
is all there is to it. 

Unquestionably there will be a rapid settlement of 
the affairs of all these firms, and such a basis of busi- 
ness will be reached that full and complete advantage 
can be taken by everyone interested in the Hardman 
piano of the remarkable Dipioma that has just been 
granted to that instrument at the World's Fair. Copy 
of the same will be seen in another part of this paper. 

In the meantime it behooves all of us to dothe best 
to contradict all foolish and stupid rumors that are 
afloat. The piano business is solid and solvent, as is 
evidenced by the remarkable manner in which it has 
stood through this crisis. 








SS ae of the diplomas now at hand from the 
World's Fair grounds received by us through 
our Chicago representatives are excellent in many 
respects. If care, prudence, intelligence and knowl- 
edge have been sought from all directions to make 
these diplomas the proper expressions of opinion 
they deserve to be upheld, for the same technical 
reasons that upheld the World’s Fair authorities in 
the United States Court. If it is legally decided that 
the returns should stand on their face and that no 
one should go behind the returns, there is no other 
course to pursue but to accept the diplomas on theif 
face value. 
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World’s Columbian Exposition, 


CHAICAGO, 1393. 


TO THE’ COMMIFI£ZE OF jure 
Department L, Liberal Arts, ‘No. card 13,005. 


Exhibitors, W. W. KIMBALL CO., Chicago, Il. 


EXHIBIT, PIANOS. 


COMMENTS~—I report that this exhibit deserves 
an award for TONE QUALITY, which is FULL, 
ROUND, SYMPATHETIC and MUSICAL. 


The DURATION and SINGING QUALITY of 
TONE are REMARKABLE. 


The SCALE is EVEN and FREE FROM 
BREAKS. 


The ACTION is FIRST-CLASS in EVERY 
RESPEC Ff. 


The TOUCH EASY, ELASTIC and PROMPT 
in RESPONSE, admitting of the MOST RAPID 
REPETITION. 

MATERIALS and CONSTRUCTION give evi- 
dence of EXTREME CARE in theirSELECTION and 
WORKMANSHIP and are all of the HIGHEST 
CLAS=S. 

The DESIGNS of the CASES are of GREAT 
ARTISTIC EXCELLENCE and are FINISHED 
in the most PERFECT MANNER. 


MAX SHIEDMAYER, Judge. 





Bea" 


The Piano in Its Acoustic Properties. 





(Translated from the German of Siegfried Hansing for the London 
“ Musical Opinion and Music Trade Review."’} 


Continued from Tur Musica Courter, September 27, 1893. 


For first article see May 18, 1892. For second article see 
August 24, 1892. For third article see November 9, 
1892. For fourth article see November 30, 1892. For 
Sifth article see December 21,1892. For s ixth article 
see January 4,1893. For seventh article see January 
4M, For eighth article see January 18, 1893. 
For ninth article see January 25, 1893. For tenth 
article see February 15, 1893. For eleventh article 
see March 22,1893. For twelfth article see May 24, 
1893. For thirteenth article see September 27, 1893. 
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Cuarrer 1X.—Tue Sounp Boarp 


OR centuries no other part of the piano has 
F had greater attention bestowed upon it than the sound 
board. In the case of the length of the strings and the 
working of the action a few manufacturers have given 
themselves the trouble to study the subject ; but we may 
without exaggeration state that respecting the construc- 
tion of sound boards every maker has his own theories 
and has experimented more or less. Thousands of difter- 
ent experiments have already been and are at the present 
time being made, while the end of inventions is not yet. 
The question may well be asked, ‘‘ What is the object of 
the sound board in the piano?" Or is this object so utterly 
unknown that the sound board should appear to occupy so 
ambiguous a position toward the instrument? It ought to 
be clear to all of us that the object of the sound board is 
to increase the sound produced by the strings ; but unfor- 
tunately this is not admitted 

The majority of piano manufacturers hold that the 
action of the strings is a subsidiary matter, and believe 
that the sound board plays the most important part in the 
formation of the tone. If I regard the action of the strings, 
7. ¢., the formation of the tone, as quite as important and 
worthy of consideration as the majority of piano makers 
regard the action of the sound board, ¢# ¢., the increase of 
the sound, I am justified in my views by practical proofs, 
If we interfere in any way with the action of a string, 
without actually stopping it, such interference will be at 
once communicated to the sound board, for every peculi- 
arity in the action of a string is at once perceivable in the 
tone. Experience shows too plainly that no part of the 
piano is of more importance and requires to be dealt with 
more carefully than the strings by which the toneis formed. 
For instance, strike a string with a soft, a hard, a round 
or a pointed headed hammer ; select thick strings whereby 
the tension is increased, or by taking thin strings reduce the 
tension, and each alteration will be perceptible and re- 
cognizable in the tone. Still all this does not imply 
that we desire to discredit the sound board—the instru- 
ment which increases the tone formed by the strings. The 
numerous experiments that have been made with sound 
boards have not been confined in any way to those made of 
wood, but metal and skins prepared like parchment have 
also been employed. Still, although metal for some reasons 
would be greatly preferable to wood, and in every other 
portion of the instrument has been introduced wherever 
possible, the fact remains that wood is found to be more 
adapted for sound boards than metal. 

Not every kind of wood can be used for sound boards 
with equal advantage to the tone. We know that the wood 
of deciduous trees is less good for sound boards than that of 
certain firs. The fzmus adzes furnishes a good material, 
if we would not say the best for sound boards. When 
cut into planks for the purpose it displays a straight grown 
and fine fibre. The large amount of resin it contains is so 
evenly distributed throughout the wood as to lead one at 
first sight to imagine it had been soaked in a very clear and 
liquid resinous varnish. These peculiarities may in part 
account for the great elasticity of the wood. We see from 
this that the wood best adapted for the manufacture of 
sound boards is very elastic, does not contain an excess of 
resin and is at the same time straight fibred. As regards 
the color of the wood, however, that can have no possible 
influence on the tone. We may assume that its fibres and 
the softer substances filling the space between the fibres 
give fir wood the preference over metal. If we examine a 
good sound board plank we shall find the fibres like so 
many strong threads running straight along the wood. 
If we examine a single fibre we find itto be uncommonly 
firm and tough. In the wood of no deciduous tree do we 
find the fibres so developed as in fir. The soft wood 
filling the space between the fibres of the fir has a loose and 
delicate tissue, whereby the fibres are much freer in their 
action than is the case with the wood of deciduous trees, 
where the mass of the is often harder than the 
fibres. 

If, however, the only action of the strings be to excite by 
their vibration the action of the sound board, and that the 
actual formation of the sound proceeds from the sound board, 
a steel sound board would of necessity—as a plate of steel 
can be so easily excited to give forth a tone—be preferable 
to one of wood; still all experience goes to show that 


wood 





steel, iron and copper can be advantageously used in the 
manufacture of pianos wherever it is a question of forming 
sound, but that wood 1s the best material for increasing 
sound. Hence none of the material parts of a piano, with 
the exception of the strings, should be allowed to vibrate 
with the strings, nor should they ever be employed as sound 
increasers. The sum of all this is that we look upon the 
sound board as an instrument for really increasing the 
sound of the strings, and that fir wood furnishes the best | 
material for this purpose. 

We will now occupy ourselves solely with the sound board 
made of fir wood, and first of all we point out that a 
straight growth of the fibres in the wood, as well as a 
symmetrical and delicate tissue between the fibres (which 
should not be too close together), are signs of a good 
sound board plank. Old, full grown timber can possess 
these features, but in young wood, the cellular tissue be- 
tween the fibres not being sufficiently matured, the fibres 
lie too close together. Young timber is heavier and firmer 
than old wood, because the cells of young wood are more | 
full of resin. 

As the tree continues to grow the resin is used up in the 
formation of cellular tissue, the fibres become more and 
more separated and the timber becomes looser in structure | 
and lighter in weight. Hence a sound board plank (espec- 
ially if it is to be used in the treble) should be tested not 
only as to its fibre, but also as to its weight. Some manu- 
facturers have maintained that, in order to obtain an extra 
good tone in the treble, the plank for the sound board 
should be hard and firmly grown. My experience en- 
tirely contradicts this. For 14 years I was a maker of 
pianos on my own account, and I can assert that I invari- 
ably found that a light plank which had a fine and sym- 
metrical fibre gave the best results. Even with a coarser 
fibre, so long as the weight was light, I have obtained 
powerful tone in the treble, althoughit wascoarser. I have 
always found a hard, heavy and very resinous board to 
give the worst tone. The older the wood the more 
its resin disappears ; for even when the wood is dead the 
resin continues to be consumed, and the more this is the 
case the looser becomes the texture of the wood, and the 
more freely are the fibres able to vibrate. By the consump- 
tion of the resin the wood gains in resonance. As soon, 
however, as the resin is completely used up the wood 
becomes rotten and the tissue collapses. The wood then 
loses in resonance, on which account old violins when they 
attain this stage lose their tone. 

Timber can never be prepared by artificial means to sound 
so well as when seasoned by age and self consumption of 
its resin. The resin is necessary for the preservation of 
the wood. When the resin is self consumed the cellular 
tissue of the wood is not affected, much less destroyed ; and 
for this reason old violins have a much better tone than 
those in which the belly has been artificially prepared. Of 
course a great deal depends upon where and how the tim- 
ber has grown. If it has grown slowly the annual rings 
will be firm and the fibres close together ; hence only such 
timber should be selected for making sound boards as has 
grown quickly and strongly, which can be ascertained by 
observing whether the tree is straight, tall and of consid- 
erable girth. 

As the annual rings determine the age of the tree, if it is 
quickly grown and has a considerable girth, the fibres 
which form the periphery of each ring must lie far apart ; 
and the formation of the wood having taken place more 
rapidly, while the mass of the cellular tissue is larger, the 
consumption of the wood must have been more rapid. 
Hence the timber will be looser in texture and lighter in 
weight ; the fibres will be more symmetrical and more 
finely grown, and therefore more elastic. But in order that 
the young aftergrowth of the tree may also be of use, 
the tree ought, before being felled, to have attained its 
full growth, and if possible to have stood for some time 
afterward. The fir attains its full growth in 80 years, 
retains its strength for 150 years and reaches an age of 400 
years. 


(To be continued). 


The crown is emblem of the king ; 
Of monarchs’ crowns the poets sing. 
The “Crown” Piano of the rest 
Is monarch and by far the best. 


When a piano you select, 

The “Crown” you should at first inspect. 
With careful eye the whole then scan 

And know the beauty of its plan. 


The ivory keys, the finish neat, 
The tone so rich, so clear, so sweet, 
The workmanship in all so grand, 
Show work of atrue master’s hand. 


The tuner’s seldom needed here ; 

In everything the “Crown ” is peer. 
*Tis useless then to farther go, 

To have the “Crown” is joy to know. 


~—Karl Fink says he has sold more goods during the past three days 
than he has for the last three months, 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


A PIANO FREE. 


We will give one of our highly finished upright 
Pianos to the first 100 persons sending us their 
name and address. We make this grand offer 


to introduce our pianos, and we will expect 


etting one to show it to their friends; 
tell them how and where they got it, and to 
recommend our house to them. Write quick. 
Address, THE WAGNER PIANO CO., 14 
Nassau St., New York, N. Y¥. 


every one 





HIS advertisement is now to be seen in a 
great many hayseed papers, and is intended for the 
festive victim of the urban bunco steerer. As soon as 
brother H. Seed writes to the Wagner concern, he gets in 
return an ‘‘Order Blank and Contract,” which reads 


The Wagner Piano Co. 
I do hereby promise to take Piano described : 
: above. | also promise to show it to my friends, ‘ 
: tell them where and how | got it and to rec- : 
> ommend your house to them, and help youall : 
: I can in future sales. I also enclose in this ‘ 
: letter $3.00 as desired. ; 
2% hereby sign my name and address: 


One thing, however, that escapes notice is a line on the 
top of the ‘* Order Blank,” which in the smallest kind of 
type reads : 

This certificate entitles the holder to one of our elegant miniature pianos 

The following is a copy of the contract as it appears on 
the back of the ‘‘ Order Blank :” 


THE WAGNEXk PIANO COMPANY, UPRIGHT PIANOs, } 
New York, U. S. A., 
NEW YorK City, September 23, 1893. | 
Dear ——— 

Your application for one of our pianos at hand and we presume it 
will surprise you to know that you are one of the lucky ones and will 
receive one of our well known and highly finished, fine toned pianos. 
But, before shipping this piano, you will be obliged to comply with 
the conditions and sign the inclosed contract. You must realize that 
we are not giving away pianos for fun, but simply for advertising 
purposes to introduce them where they are not now known. 

We intend to give away 100 for this purpose, and you must agree to 
show same to your friends and neighbors and help us make sales, du/ 
you must not tellwhatit cost you, or that you obtained it free. We be- 
lieve that we are the only firm in the world to give a piano free, and 
our offer is the most extraordinary and liberal offer ever made, but 
we expect to make money by doing it in largely increased sales. You 
must realize this isa great expense to us, but we believe we shall 
make more money by giving away these pianos in this way than by 
any other means of advertising, and that 100 given away will sell 
1,000. 

Our pianos have a rich ringing tone, are finely finished and deco- 
rated, and are in fact the most durable piano you can buy for the 
money. To help pay, at least, our advertising bill, office expenses, 
packing, boxing, &c., we simply require you to send $3 (postal note, 
express money order or check), which sum will just cover that cost. 
Now, as we are willing to give you this piano, we think it fair and 
just that you send the $3, and save us the expense of boxing, packing, 
&c. Onreceipt of the above amount we will ship you the piano, but 
under no other conditions can you obtain one free. If you have any 
friends who you think would like to buy a piano, please send us their 
names and addresses, and we will do our best to sell them one. If 
we succeed in selling them one, we will give you 10 per cent. com- 
mission for giving us the name. We don’t suppose you will refuse 
this piano, but in case anything should happen that you would not 
want it, please write at once informing us of the fact. Do not write 
and ask a lotof questions, as we explain the whole thing here, and 
have notimeto answerthem. Ourtime is valuable. Also consider 
thatit takes some time for the piano to reach you, for it does not go 
as fast asa letter. Do not ask us to send it C. O. D.; the amount is 
too small for that. 

Please fill out the order blank and contract on other side, inclose the 
money, and return same to us, and we will immediately ship you the 
piano. Give post office and freight station. 

Very truly yours, THE WAGNER PIANO COMPANY. 
114 Nassau street, New York city, N. Y. 


The Piano is a Toy Piano, costing about one dollar or a 
sum that enables the concern to advertise heavily and reap 
a big profit at $3 apiece. We hope the parties in this 
business will succeed in getting many of these $3 
customers, for persons who would deal with such acompany 
after reading the literature and advertisements they dis- 
tribute deserve to get fooled. Many of those sending the 
$3 really believe that they will receive a large piano and 
they have no redress either, as the Wagner Company people 
are careful not to promise too much. 





—Mr. Quinn, of the New England Piano Company's New York 
branch, is seriously ill at his home in Brooklyn. 


—Patents recently granted ; 
No. 508,880. ...Piano PracticePedal....... | ... B. Shearer, Oneonta, 


‘Orrin A. Kimball, and Jos. 


“ 5 
ee ee ee { Gramer, Boston, Mass. 
“ 508,822....Music Desk for Pianos... | Juhn Yuel, New York, 
* 503,608 Violin Rest | Fredk H. Isaacs, Newark, 
bogs VEIME TUBRD, chs o0-chcvedenks { NJ. 
re + Edwin W. Ham, Worcester, 
508,850....Reed Organ ............... ? ieee 
* 504,396.... Wind Instrument.......... ‘John L. Maher, Lynn, 
) Mass. ; 
“ 504,463, ...Piano Case ie wees New York 
LOE... <P RMBs onvgss cxasrever f ay, 


Constant Doriot, Philadel- 


‘** 504,671.... Musical Instrument....... . pele. Pa., assignor of one- 
) half to John R. Painter. 


§ Self Acting Water Key tor! John Lindstrom, Hender- 





Front page. 


“* 504,354... Wind Instruments...... {~ son, Ky. 

















THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


MERIT WINS! 





FOR THE 


STRAUGH BROS, ACTIONS. 


Awarded the HIGHEST MEDAL and the DIPLOMA 
for the MOST VALUABLE, ORIGINAL IMPROVE- 
MENTS and NUMEROUS Points of Excellence in 
the GRAND and UPRIGHT ACTIONS. 
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Sap 


DIPLOMA. 


> 


orid's Columbian Exposition 


TO 


HARDMAN, PECK & C0. 


——— 


PORT on Hardman Piano. First, tone quality 
is full, sonorous, yet musical in the greatest de- 
gree. Second, the duration and singing quality of 
the tones are of the very highest order. Third, the 
scale is even, with no break in the transition from | 
one part to the next. Fourth, the action is com- 
pletely satisfactory, prompt, and with excellent re- | 
peating property. Fifth, the touch is elastic, firm 
and well balanced. All materials used are of the 
best quality, and none but the best workmanship is 
admitted. The cases are especially remarkable for 
the beauty and artistic excellence manifested in their 
design. New features of great excellence are the 
‘iron key-bed and resonating case of the upright 


R’ 


pian os, 








THE CHASE BROTHERS’ 
INJUNCTION CASE. 


—————-<>—— 


HE MUSICAL COURIER last week announced 
the fact that the United States Court at Chicago 
dissolved the injunction temporarily granted to 


| would kindly hand to Carpenter. 


oath, deposes and says he is the president of the Chase Brothers Piano 





Chase Brothers Piano Company on a technicality. 
The charges made against the judges therefore 
stand and remain unanswered. 
For the purpose of record we publish the affidavits | 
presented in court : 
Affidavit of L. B. Folkes. 


Luther B. Folkes, of the city of Chicago,in the county of Cook, 
being first duly sworn on oath, deposes and says: I am the associate 
editor of “The Presto,”’ a paper published in the interest of the 
music trade of the city of Chicago, and I am familiar with all the de- | 


tails of said trade, and am acquainted with a majority of the deal- | 


ers and manufacturers therein. That on the 6th day of Sep- | 
tember, A. D. 1898, one Ludwig Cavalli, at present in the city 
of Chicago, representing exhibitors at the exposition known 
as the World's Fair Exposition, now being held in the same 
city, called on me in reference to attacks which had been 
made, and were being made, through the columns of 
COURIER, a paper also devoted to the music trade, 


MUSICAL 
against one V. J. Hlavac, one of the judges of Section I, group 158, 


commonly known as the musical instrument department of said 
Exposition. Said Cavalli, in the course of the said conversation 
with me, suggested I should meet the said V. J. Hlavac with the view 
of contradicting the articles appearing in said MUSICAL COURIER, 
That by appointment then made I did meet the said V. J. Hlavac and 
met also one Max Schiedmayer, who is also one of the judges in said 
musical instrument department, on the 6th day of September, 1893, in 
the eastern facade of the Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building, 
of said Exposition; that said Hlavac and said Schiedmayer also, 
were anxious that the articles in said MUSICAL COURIER should be | 
contradicted and said Hlavac and said Schiedmayer at the same 
time and place proposed to me that I should so contradict them 
through the columns of the said “ Presto’’ and in exchange therefor 
offered to make an award satisfactory to an exhibitor whom I might 
name. That on the following morning I called the attention of M. J. 
Chase to the fact that such a proposition had been made to me, 

Affiant further says that he had a conversation with one E. P. Car- 
penter, who was also one of the judges at said Exposition, in the mu- 
sical department thereof, and said E. P. Carpenter stated to affiant 
in said conversation that the pianos manufactured by the firm of 
Keller Brothers & Blight, which firm was an exhibitor at said Expo- 
sition and entered therein in competition for awards, “did not 
amount to anything,” which statement led this affiant to believe that 
the said jury of the musical department were prejudiced against said | 


THE | 
| 


pianos 
Affiant further says that among other exhibitors entered for com- 


petition for awards at said Exposition was the firm known as the 


Dominion Organ and Piano Company ; that while all the judges of 
said musical department were examining the pianos so exhibited by 
said Dominion Organ and Piano Company the said E. P. Carpenter, 
in the presence and hearing of this affiant, stated to one Farwell, who 
was in charge of said exhibits anda stockholder in said company, 
that he need not lose any sleep over the result of said examination, 
meaning thereby that the result of such examination would be made 


That here annexed is a letter received by this affiant from said Far- 
well written on behalf of said company which said letter is marked 
exhibit “ A " to his affidavit. 

That V. J. Hlavac, one ot the judges in the musical department of 


satisfactory to said company 
said Exposition, is the same V. J. Hlavac, who was the representative | 





| tone production and wave motion; said Carpenter again reiterated 
| that it would be to affiant’s interest to give him a piece of wire to 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


has made in its entirety a most remarkable campaign 
|in matters affecting musical instruments at the 
| World’s Fair. 

The fight was based on what we considered to be 
the proper method to pursue in the handling of the 


of said Exposition of certain piano makers and makers of other 
musical goods merchandise in Russia; that pianos for which the said 
V. J. Hlavac acted as representative were entered for competition for 
awards and examined therefor at said Exposition. 

LUTHER B, FOLKES. 


| 
| 
| 


BOW MANVILLE, September 15, 1893. 
Dr. Luther B. Folkes, Chicago, /11.: 

DEAR DOCTOR—I want you to send me promptly each day your 
daily issue of “ Presto,’’ as 1 want to keep posted. Advise me kindly 
just where the judging is at present; and if they have finished. 
Also if there is going to be any monkey work on the inside thing. 

We must have both medals and diploma for Canada. That you 
thoroughly understand. 

J inclose with this the points which we claim, and which I wish you 
Please do this without fail. 


Anything in regard to this matter between you and I will be en- 
tirely confidential, and if there is going to be any wire pulling or 
flimflamming we want to be in it. 

Carpenter, you know, was our judge and gave it to me pretty 
straight the day they mdged our exhibit. I wish you would see him 
and have a short talk with him and impress upon his mind the im- 
portance of our being able to close Newcombe entirely out. 

Regarding the matter that you and I talked over of a traveler for 
this company, kindly keep me advised and should you take your 
Eastern trip be sure and come and see us. 

As it stands now, the chances are that we will do nothing one way 
or the other for at least sixty days. 

I shall endeavor to be in Chicago in October and will once more 
open up our office in the ‘German Section.” 

Kindly write me on this matter, and trusting you are taking good 
our people on the inside, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
DOMINION ORGAN AND PIANO COMPANY. 
(Farwell.) 


care ot 


Affidavit of M. J. Chase, 


M. J. Chase, of the city of Chicago, being first duly sworn upon 


Company, the above named complainants. That on the 7th day of 
September, A. D., 1898, he learned from Dr. Luther B. Folkes, asso- 
ciate editor of a musical trade paper, called ‘The Presto’’ that he had 
been approached by Messrs. Max Schiedmayer and V. J. Hlavac 
with a proposition whereby he, the said Dr, Luther B, Folkes, in re- 
turn for services rendered to said Schiedmayer and Hlavac, would 
be able to assist an exhibitor whose goods were entered for com- 
petition for awards at said Exposition to a favorable award thereon 
by the judges of said musical trade department. That immediately 
upon receiving this communication from said Dr. Luther B. Folkes 
this affiant caused these proceedings to be instituted, 
M. J. CHASE. 
Affidavit of L. A. Subers, 

Lawrence A. Subers, of the city of New York, in the State of New 
York, being first duly sworn on oath, deposes and says: That affiant 
is at present visiting the World's Fair in the city of Chicago. That 
affiant is inventor of the Subers Compound Music Wire, but is not 
exhibiting said wire at said Exposition. The affiant is acquainted 
with E. P. Carpenter, one of the judges of Section I, group 158, com- 
known as the music trade department of said Ex- 
position. That affiant on the morning of the 6th day of Sep- 
tember, A. D 1898, met the said E. P. Carpenter at the said 
Exposition and said E, P. Carpenter then stated to said affiant 
that a test of wire was then about to be made, and suggested to him 
that the Subers wire should be tested, Affiant stated that he was 
not an exhibitor at said Exposition and did not see therefore how his 
wire could be tested ; said Carpenter then asked said affiant if he had 
any of his wire in Chicago, to which affiant replied in the affirmative. 

Said Carpenter then stated to him: ‘* You must get mea piece of | 
this wire, and I will see that it is tested, and it would likely be a good 
thing for the Subers Compound Wire.” Affiant again stated to said 
Carpenter that he could not understand how his wire could be tested | 
at said Exposition, it not being entered for exhibit thereat, and that | 
in any event affiant would not submit his wire to the test, save for 


monly 





make a test. 

Affiant to get rid of said Carpenter gave him some few small pieces 
that he happened to have in his pocket, none of which, however, were 
of sufficient length to be tested. . 

That from the statements so made to this affiant and the persistent 
efforts of said Carpenter to obtain sufficient pieces of Subers’ Com- 
pound Wire toenable a test thereof to be made, and said affiant know- 
ing said Carpenter's reputation believes that the said conversation so 
commenced by said Carpenter and the statements therein was had 
with affiant for the purpose of paving the way for a proposition from 
affiant. LAWRENCE A. SUBERS. 


Affidavit of D. W. Perkins. 

D. Walton Perkins, of the city of Chicago, being first duly sworn on 
oath deposes and says: That he isa practical teacher of music at the 
said city of Chicago; that affiant is acquainted with Florence Zieg- 
feld, one of the judges in SectionI, group 158, commonly known as 
the musical trade department at said Exposition ; that affiant had a | 
conversation with said Florence Ziegfeld, in which said Florence 
Ziegfeld stated to the affiant that the Chase Brothers piano was in the 
opinion of the said Florence Ziegfeld a very poor piano. That from 
the statement so made affiant is of the opinion that said Florence 
Ziegfeld was and is prejudiced against said piano. 

D. WALTON PERKINS. 
These affidavits constitute a cumulative indorse- 
ment of THE MusicaL CouriER. There is no neces- 
sity even to comment upon them. 


THE DIPLOMAS. | 











HIS paper was laid out as a forty page paper on 
Monday morning, but the sudden and over- 
whelming accumulation of the latest news has com- 
pelled us to increase it to forty-four pages. 
Much of this consists of the last news that could be | 


| secured from the World’s Fair grounds, at Chicago, 


representing some of the momentous documents that 
are apt to decide the conduct and the policy of a 
good many of the important firms of the piano and 
organ trade for a good many years tocome. A fair 
and equable treatment will be given to these diplo- 
mas in the columns of THE MusICAL COURIER, which 











subject that came before us. Whatever its outcome 
has been or is to be in the future this paper has 
at least the gratification of being conscious of the 
fact that it has increased its prestige and extended 
its circulation to a degree that has never before been 
reached inthe history of a music paper. 


“Kimball's Got It.” 








publish on a page of this issue a remarkable 
diploma extended by the World’s Columbian 
of 


W" 
Exposition to the W. W. Kimball Company, 
Chicago. 

This diploma is an individual document applying 
to the Kimball pianos only. No firm of piano manu- 
facturers could ask for a greater tribute to the 
various qualities of an instrument than that which 
has been accorded by the World’s Fair at Chicago to 
the W. W. Kimball Company pianos. A careful 
perusal of it and a more careful study of it demon- 
strate that it gives to these instruments such com- 
mendations as place them far above the average 
piano manufactured in the United States. 

The diploma represents the exact rescript of the 
report of the individual judge as agreed upon by the 
body of judges, constituting the official document on 
record. 

The prophetic vision of THE MusICAL COURIER has 
been substantiated into a living fact, and for the 
present we have no more to say. 





ATTACHMENT. 


- - 


Against Napoleon J. Haines et al. 





New York by the 19th Ward Bank against 
Napoleon J. Haines and Margaret H. Kilpatrick, the 
amount being $1,894.34 with interest from August 16, 
1893. 

An attachment was issued by Judge Robert A. 
Van Wyck, on September 28, 1893, and levy made on 
the same day. 

The action was brought to recover damages for 
breach of an express contract, and attachment was 
issued on the ground that the defendants reside in 
this State, and that they have departed therefrom 
with intent to defraud their creditors or to avoid ser- 
vices of a summons or keep themselves concealed 
therein with like intent. 

The deputy sheriff has someone in charge of the 
building. 

Mr. N. J. Haines promised to make good the 
amount yesterday. 

There have been rumors afloat regarding Mr. 
Haines’ finances all through the summer, but it was 
generally supposed that his resources were ample to 
meet all liabilities, and that impression continues to 
prevail. 


Tepe has been brought in the City Court of 


“Crown” Pianos and Organs. 


From Maine to California’s shore 

I searched the country o’er and o’er 
To find the place where I might buy 
An instrument to suit the eye, 

To suit the ear and suit the mind; 
But this, I've learned, is hard to find. 





I turned my steps to Illinois ; 
Chicago—that’s the place, my boys! 
On South Canal street Geo. P. Bent 
Can furnish all and make content 
The most exacting person out, 

The profane or the most devout. 


“Crown” Organs, and Pianos too, 

Of finest workmanship all through, 

Are what they make and what they sell ; 
You can depend on what they tell 

Of perfect sound and touch and tone— 
They sell on merits all their own. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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BANNER PIANO 


53 YEARS THE STANDARD 
95,000 NOW IN USE 


WHY? 


BECAUSE IT IS ALWAYS A LEADER. 


USE_ITS MOTTO IS FORW. 


BECA RD 
BECAUSE IT IS PREEMINENTLY cIRST 
IN TONE ~ DELIGHTFUL 


IN ACTION~SUPERB 


IN WORKMANSHIP>- FINE 
IN THE FOREMOST RANK ALWAYS 
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ST. CLAIR. 


The Piano Expert. 
HIS CULTIVATION OF THE EAR. 


0 Fair authorities in the injunction case of the 
Chase Brothers Piano Company was St. Clair, a Na- 
tional Commissioner from West Virginia, whose prac- 
tice is so lucrative in his native State that he can 
afford to spend all his time in Chicago at a salary of 
six dollars a day on the National Commission. 

He has been residing in Chicago this year, and the 
people of that city have necessarily become ac- 
quainted with his traits. Let us see what is said of 
him 

(Chicago “ Post,” July 27, 1893. ] 

The National Commission, and much less the local directory, cannot 
afford to back Mr. St. Clair. * * * Almost from the beginning of 
that distinguished West Virginian's career in Chicago it has been 
apparent that he needed to learn how inappropriate the methods of a 
Wheeling criminal court are to intercourse of gentlemen in Chicago. 

(Chicago “ Times,"’ July 27, 1893.] 

St. Clair is powerful in a great many ways, with his fist, with his 

ia 


He hits, bites and bellows lustily. * * 
He 


vote and with his voice. 
Corbett is of a higher order of pugilists than St. Clair. 
bites or hits below the belt. 


never 


[Chicago “ News," July 27, 1803.) 
General St. Clair, National Commissioner from West Virginia, and 
member of the Council of Administration, appeared in a rather 


discreditable role * * * * yesterday. 


(Chicago “ Journal,” July 27, 1893.] 

Ever since the distinguished West Virginian gentleman was com- 
missioned to represent his State on the National Commission he has 
been going about withachipon his shoulder. * * * * He has 
been especially rambunctious. 


Bir Tuornpy’s Ear. 

By a mighty effort General St. Clair pushed the little inspector away 
and then suddenly seizing him about the neck drew his head forward. 
Then the crowd was disgusted to see the commissioner's mouth close 
on his antagonist’s left ear. The teeth sank into the inspector’s flesh, 
but he uttered nocry. He simply pulled away with his right, and 
with a round arm swing smashed the general again and again on the 
exposed cheek. 

The latter reprint is from the Chicago ‘‘ Herald,” 
showing that this man St. Clair is a mayhem fiend, 
who will bite a “little” man with whom he happens 
to get into an encounter. The encounter could have 
been avoided by the payment of 50 cents admission 
to the Fair. 

Such is the calibre of the man. 

Now let us proceed. 

St. Clair in his remarks passed beyond the limits of 
the propriety of the occasion to make a violent ha- 
rangue against the senior editor of this paper. He 
was paid to do his duty toward his clients, and they 
knew how readily he could be induced to do some- 
thing that would be repelled by a gentleman. What 
is said about the senior editor of this paper by a man 
who will bite another's ear is naturally of no conse- 
quence to us, but there is another feature of the case 
that makes of St. Clair an infamous brute, who under 
cover of court protection, will bring in extraneous 
matter to injure persons who have never harmed him. 
If it is true, as the papers in Chicago state, that St. 
Clair in his speech uttered remarks derogatory to the 
pianos of the Chase Brothers Piano Company—if this 
is true, and it is said to be true by those who were 
present during the argument, the fellow should be 
driven outside of the precincts of decent society. 

He was unwilling to have the case tried; he was 
opposed to bringing before the light the facts as they 
are ; he took advantage of a technical point and threw 
aside the opportunity to let the world know whether 
the jury on pianos and organs was honest or dis- 


par excellence—his honest, his expert jury—gave an 
award to the Chase Brothers’ pianos then St. Clair 
must have lied—either one way or the other. He 
said they were experts, and yet they give an award 
to a piano which he says is no good ; he said the jury 


honest set in giving the award. 
turned out by the World's Fair. 


they permitted this irresponsible character to utilize 
the occasion to attack the products of one of the par- 
ties to the issue. We donot know what redress there 
is for such conduct. As none of the members of the 
Chase Brothers Piano Company care to run the risk 
of having their ears chewed they will not attempt to 
castigate St. Clair physically, and besides that, citi- 
‘zens who believe in law and order do not proceed 
upon the lines of toughs and bullies. There may be 
some legal method by means of which a house that 
has been traduced can secure damages, although a 
judgment against a lawyer who can afford to live out- 
side of his clientéle at a salary of six dollars a day in 
a city where the cost of living is very high just now, 
cannot be worth much. The judgment may, how- 
ever, be worth more after St. Clair gets back to his 
mountain home. 

There have been many reasons urged for the 
paucity of attendance of the members of the Na- 
tional Commission, but it can readily be understood 
that the important members of the commission could 
not afford to live in Chicago for any length of time at 
$6aday. Those who could afford to do so were of 
the stripe of St. Clair, who makes his membership a 
matter of business and uses his opportunity to study 
among other things piano construction. He got on 
the wrong track, however, when he accepted Car- 
penter as his preceptor, as is shown in his opinion of 
the Chase Brothers pianos. We will illustrate with 
a comparison : 

The Chase Brothers piano is highly polished ; 
St. Clair is not. 

The Chase Brothers piano has tone; St. Clair has 
none. 

The Chase Brothers piano is fit for decent homes ; 
St. Clair is not. 

The Chase Brothers piano is an organ of culture ; 
St. Clair is the reverse. 

The Chase Brothers piano deserves praise and com- 
pliments for its varied qualities ; St. Clair condemna- 
tion for his. 

Should the distinguished West Virginia piano ex- 
pertever visit this city we would advise him to de- 
termine before he enters its now classic portals to 
decide not to chew anybody’s ear, for in this hotbed 
of civilization we send such abnormal specimens of 
humanity to a place called the Island, where board 
can be had for less than $6 a day, thereby enabling a 
successful World’s Fair Commissioner to put aside a 
little for a rainy day. 








P SHOTS. 


—<~ 


SNA 


F the World’s Fair piano and organ judges are 
unanimously honest, why do they not insist 
upon an investigation to prove the falsity of the 
charges made against some of them? As one of 
them is an indicted criminal the jury cannot very 
well afford to ignore the affidavits of a half dozen 
different men, none of whom ever was indicted or ar- 
rested on a criminal charge. 


* * * 


The jury is discharged, but its individual members 
are supposed to contemplate a decent relation toward 
society. Who is there among those five men who 
that he is free from contamination? Silence 
equivalent to consent. 
who remains silent is a silent coadjutor of a man 
who has a criminal indictment hanging over him and 





honest, and yet he introduced the statement that 
Carpenter was indorsed as an honest man by the | 
exhibitors and that the jury were experts. 

Did he expect that his mere words as a lawyer | 
would outweigh the fact of a criminal indictment ? | 
Did he believe that any piano or organ man in that | 


court room believed him? How did he know? 


Further than that ; he actually is said to have de- 
clared that the pianos made by the Chase Brothers | 
Piano Company were not good, and yet that wer | 
jury gave an award to those pianos !! 


If his jury | 


who has just been charged with crookedness in the 
World's Fair. Dr. 


missed. It is a living document. Who among the 


was honest ; if the Chase Brothers piano is no good, | 
| some of the judges were corrupt and that charges 


as St. Clair is said to have said, the jury were a dis- | 
St. Clair is necessarily the latest expert on pianos 


The proceedings were altogether irregular in that | 





the dead World's Fair as compared with the live 
MusIcaL CouRIER, constantly growing and expanding? 
* # 

Chase Brothers Piano Company is the only firm 
with an award that was willing to nullify that award 
if legal investigation could be made to show that 
against them were true. That is a great record; a 


remarkable record. 


* * * 


Mr. Peter Duffy’s Schubert piano is said to have an 
award, and the piano is entitled to it on the basis of 
the awards made. Had the single expert system 
been adhered to the Schubert piano might have had 
a better award. Yet Mr. Duffy is the gentleman who 


|is reported in an interview to have said that money 


| 


will arise among his fellowmen and publicly declare | 
is | 
Every member of that jury | 


Folkes’ affidavit cannot be dis- | 


five men will publicly announce in these columns | 


that he was absolutely uninfluenced by Carpenter 
and that he desires to be considered free from any 


alliance of that sort? 


* *# & 


The World's Fair will be overin a month; its au- | . 
| new business enterprise in Haverhill, and has also been fortuna 


thority dead. THE MusicaL CourRIER will be pub- 


was needed to get awards at the World's Fair, and he 
did not expect an award because he spent no money, 
How was this mistake made? 

Mr. Duffy is reported to have investigated the whole 
subject in Chicago. He isa rather aggressive man, 
strong of will and determination and loaded with 
common sense. He knows what he is about. He 
says what he means. ‘The jury certainly must have 
gotten on to his discovery and given him the award 
they thought he deserved. It certainly was a neat 
scheme, if Mr. Duffy is reported properly, and a 
shrewd move of Mr. Duffy. Every man did not get 
what he deserved in Chicago without paying for it. 

“nh 2 

Later information is to the effect that the award 
was granted to the Schubert piano by the Depart- 
mental Jury, and that Dr. Ziegfeld is indignant at 
this action of the Departmental Jury. Pray, why in- 
dignant? Dr. Ziegfeld refused to resign from this 
very Departmental Jury or committee after he had 
learned who his brother juror Carpenter was. Dr. 
Ziegfeld, if he proposed to prove that he valued his 
own reputation, could readily have saved himself by 
publicly declining to serve. There is no reason why 
he should feel indignant. The Departmental Jury 
consisted of about 50 judges, but they had as much 
natural right to decide on the merits of a piano as Dr. 
Ziegfeld, for many of them probably knew as little 
about piano construction as Dr. Ziegfeld. 

Because Dr. Ziegfeld as anon-expert decides against 
the Schubert piano that is no reason why others in 
the Departmental Jury should not decide for the 
Schubert. To illustrate: We, through one of our edi- 
tors, were recommended by most of the piano and 
organ exhibitors asthe best expert authority, although 
we did not have the Schubert Piano Company as in- 
dorsers, and yet, judging from the Schubert pianos on 
the grounds that we examined, we should certainly 
have given an award to the Schubert piano ; there are 
certain points that require as much recognition as the 
judges gave to similar pianos. Dr. Ziegfeld was not 
appointed as an expert; he is none, and does not 
claim to be one; he was appointed as a friend and 
protégé of the Director General, and tells us so. Dr. 
Ziegfeld is indignant because the Departmental Jury 
gives an award to a piano which he as a non-expert 
turned down and which we as experts would not turn 
down. Weare going to take some of Hood's extract 
to stop that tired feeling that overcomes us when we 
learn of Dr. Ziegfeld’s indignation, particularly when 
others who apparently know as little about pianos as 
he does differ with him. What moral right had he to 
turn down the Schubert piano and then give awards 
to some of those horrible English and French boxes? 


* * x 


He votes to give the Everett piano an award and 
votes to turn down the Schubert and the Keller 
Brothers & Blight. What moral right had Ziegfeld 
to join Carpenter to ruin these trade marks that re- 
quired years to build up? Whence such indignation 
on the part of a non-expert who dares’to assume such 
a place and function and make justice a mockery? 
This prating about being indignant ! 





_D. F. Dunbar has ceased traveling for Estey & Saxe, of New 
York. 

—Mr. Charles Steinway, of Steinway & Sons, leaves for Chicago 
to-morrow to visit the World’s Fair. 

—Geo. W. Lyon, of Lyon, Potter & Co., is ill, and may be compelled 
to reside in Florida during the approaching winter. 

~E. Trowbridge, of Franklin, Mass., manufacturer of the Trow- 


| bridge pianos, has been in the city for a couple of days. 


—We have received a handsome advertising banner of the Jewett 
Piano Company, of Leominster, Mass., which the agents of the 


| house can make use of to good advantage. 


—E. A. Lougee was in town Wednesday. He is prospering in . 
te i 


securing a patent on several musical instrument attachments, from 


lished every Wednesday. What kind of a force is! which it is hoped he may realize a fortune.—Natick “ Bulletin.” 
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R. S. Maxwell. 

OR the first time death has invaded the office of 
F THE Musica Courier. R.S. Maxwell, who for 
anumber of years has been one of the faithful asso- 
eiates in the general office work of this paper, died 
at 9:30 p. M. on Saturday, September 30, at his home 
near Gloucester, N. J., after a short illness of three 
or four days. Hisdeath was caused by hernia. Mr. 
Maxwell had been hard at work in his special depart- 
ment all through the depressing days of last summer 
and never asked for a vacation, refusing to accept a 
holiday whenever it was offered to him. He com- 
plained at times of severe pains and insomnia, but 
the morning brought him to his desk and to his duties 
and he attended to them unfalteringly. 

Mr. Maxwell was born about 55 years ago in County 
Wicklow, Ireland, his father, John Maxwell, being a 
tutor at the Royal College, Dublin, where the son 
was educated. He was married about 24 years ago, 
his widow surviving him, but his three children died 
years ago. Twenty years ago he came to this country 
and entered the employ of the American News Com- 


pany. Subsequently he went on the ‘ Mail and Ex- | 


press,” and after having worked with several other 
newspapers he came to THE MUSICAL COURIER, 

He was known individually to nearly every musical 
person of importance in this city, and had a wide 
circle of acquaintances in the trade. He was earnest 
and honest, hard working andtrue to his duties, an 
enthusiastic and energetic attaché who did his ut- 
most to advance the interests of the paper. 

We all regret that inevitable fate has so early sep- 
arated him from this field of work, and there are 
many besides us who will miss his pleasant greetings. 
May he rest in peace! The funeral services were held 
yesterday. —_—— 
Junius Hart. 

To those who knew of the illness and intense suffering of 
Junius Hart, of New Orleans, during the past few years it 
will occasion no surprise to learn of the death of that esti- 
mable man; but nevertheless will they and the whole 
piano and organ trade regret to hear of it. He died in this 


city at Dr. Wythe’s Sanitarium, 151 East Thirty-fourth | 
street, on Friday, September 29, his wife and daughter 
being with him at the-time. They all came to this city 
about 10 days previous in the hope that his suffering would 
be mitigated, but all medical skill proved unavailing, and 
the final result of the paralytic stroke of two years and a 
half ago obtained. 

Junius Hart reached his 50th year on February 6, 1893. 
He was one of those piano and organ men who rapidly ac- 
cumulated a competency, and although he was in business 
only about 15 years, having established himself in New 
Orleans in 1878, he died worth near $200,000, according to 
the best estimates. Much of his success was due to an ex- 


He was one of the truly and deservedly popular members 
of the trade, beloved by all who knew him for sterling | 
qualities of heart and mind. A good citizen, a kind, con- | 
siderate and loving husband and father, and an honest and 
fair man was Junius Hart. He was buried in New Orleans | 
on Monday. 
Mr. Frederick Lohr, of Hardman, Peck & Co., and Mrs. | 
Lohr, who were staunch friends of the deceased, did every- 
thing within the reach of human power to assuage the suf- 
ferings of Mr. Hart and subsequent distress of his family. 
The business may be discontinued. 





Gerald O’Conor. 
R. O’'CONOR has lately issued to the trade 
a unique pamphlet setting forth in well executed 
cuts the different designs in piano legs, lyres, trusses and 
pilasters which he is offering to the trade. 
Mr. O’Conor also desires to call attention to the fact that 
having refitted his factory with machinery of the latest im- 











provement for the manufacture of his line of goods his | 
facilities are now adequate for handling large orders. 
Mr. O’Conor enjoys the reputation of producing thor- | 


| oughly satisfactory goods. 


Merrill Boom. 
: : 3 BOSTON, October 2, 1893. 
Musical Courier, New York: 

Trade opened with a boom last week; greatly en- | 


couraged. _ Jj. N. Merrit. 


~August Gemiinder, a famous violin maker of New York, is at the 
Gibson. Mr. Gemtinder has in his possession a number of violins, 
among them a genuine Cremona over 250 years old. 

This collection is a valuable one and he is kept busy showing it to | 
local musicians, among whom he has many friends.—Cincinnati 


’ 


“ Tribune.’ 
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Smoothly and Satisfactorily. 
BOSTON, October 2, 1808. 
Editors Musical Courier : 
HE Chickering-Emerson combination is 
working smoothly and satisfactorily. In the whole- 


| sale trade orders from agents are steadily increasing, giv- 
| ing strong hopes of a good business for the balance of the 


season. P. H. Powers. 


The Schubert Piano Company. 
HE MUSICAL COURIER noted in its last 


issue that in all probability F. E. McArthur, late of 


| traordinary facility of making friends and holding them. | Knoxville, Tenn., would assume charge of the Schubert 


Piano Company's wareroom, 29 East Fourteenth street. 
The arrangements have been perfected and Mr. McArthur 
can now be found at the above address. 

He will have the assistance of his son, W. R. McArthur. 

This entire arrangement should be advantageous to both 
the Schubert Piano Company in having secured the ser- 
vices of a practical piano salesman and a gentleman, and 
to Mr. McArthur in obtaining so favorable an opening for 
an introduction into metropolitan business circles. 


Incorporated. 

The Bell Manufacturing Company, of Peterborough, 
N. H., was incorporated at the office of the Secretary of 
State recently. Its capital stock is $10,000 and its busi- 
ness is the manufacture of piano keyboards. 

* #*# 

The Sherman Music Company, of Butte, Mass., has 
been incorporated by E. H. Sherman, John M. Bowes, 
Charles E. Wendell and Thomas C. O'Meara, with a capital 
of $60,000 in shares of $1 each, 


Go For Them, Hal ! 


AL S. RAND, a traveling salesman for the G. R. 
Lampard music house, met with an exciting experience yester- 

day, and the cutcome of it will be a suit entitled Hal S. Rand 
the Chicago, Santa Fé and California Railway. Mr. Rand yesterday 


| morning boarded a Santa Fé train at Dallas and tendered the con- 


ductor the regular fare to Fort Madison, 2% cents, The conductor de- 
manded the usual 10 cents extra, which Mr. Rand refused to pay 


| Thereupon the conductor stopped the train a short distance below 


Pontoosuc, had it backed up to the platform, and forcibly ejected Mr. 
Rand from the coach, greatly to the edification of the passengers and 
the population of the town of Pontoosuc, which was at the station 
To add insult to injury, the conductor refused to return to Mr. Rand 
his 28 cents and also kept his sample case and his umbrella. Mr 


Rand walked back to Dallas, 2 miles, and came home last evening. 
It looks like a sure case for damages against the road.—Burlington, 
Ia , “* Gazette,”” September 22. 





BRIGGS PIANO CO. 


* *K * 


New Factory and Warerooms : 


615-621 Albany Street, 


COR. SHARON, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


x * 
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CHASE BROTHERS SUSTAINED. 


S it not about time for our distinguished friends, 
| the editors of the little trade papers, to feel sore 
at their own persistent stupidity? Here is another 
example of the recklessness of their statements and 
another evidence that no reliance whatever can be 
placed upon their utterances : 

Office of Chase Bros, Piano Co.,\ 
Chit ago, Sept. 29, 18Q}. ,) 


Mr. Mare A. Blumenberg, 19 Union Square, New 
York ; 

Dear Sir—ZIn the matter of the Chase Brothers Piano 

Co. against the World's Fair Piano Jury it has been 


tharged thab the proceedings were instigated by you and 
that you are really a party to the In justice to 
both you and ourselves, we desire to that the wholt 
matter was conceived and begun by this company through 
its executive officer, Mr. Milo J. Chase, President ; that 
neither you nor any of your associates nor anyother person 
were consulted or knew anything of the matter until tt was 
made public through the courts through our attorney, 
Mr. Lavery. 

Any reports or statements to the contrary are false and 
misleading and evidently intended to draw attention from 
the real facts. The object in bringing the suit was to 
have the matter properly investigated by a disinterested 
and impartial tribunal that could pass on the true merits 
of the case. 

This object has been temporarily delayed by the Court on 
a purely technical point having no relation to the facts. 
The charges still remain unchallenged and undisputed. 

Ver Vv respectfully, 
Chase Brothers Piano Co. 

The trade has all along been misled by the music 
trade press outside of THE MusICAL CouRIER and 
Mr. Harger, of the Chicago ‘‘ Musical Times.” Mr. 
Harger has demonstrated within the short period of 
a few months that he is endowed with the true news- 
paper instinct, and he has foreseen with us far ahead 
into the future what the ultimate outgrowth must 
inevitably be and how the abandonment of Mr. 
Thacher's announced principle must necessarily affect 
results. 

Mr. Harger has been the only trade editor outside 
of this office who has shown the ability to throw the 
personal equation entirely out of this discussion, and 
he is the one trade editor who can enjoy with us the 
results of the whole entanglement brought about by 
a submission to the unholy spirit of compromise 
without compromising himself. The rest of them are 
all self condemned. 

What have they done in this Chase Brothers in- 
junction case? Every one of them has announced 
that our senior editor had instigated the suit, when a 
visit to Chase Brothers Company or a telegram would 
have given them the truth. What did Mr. Harger do? 
He satirized the rumor. There is the difference at a 
glance. 

Brains will always tell, even in music trade jour- 
nalism. 

Chase Brothers Piano Company were convinced 
that there was something wrong in that piano and 
organ jury; they were willing to goto a great ex- 
pense to get down to the truth or up to it, as you 
like, They are students of music trade phenomena 
and they are believers in THE MusicaL COURIER. 
THe Musica Courier had been stating week after 
week that certain members of that jury were unfit, 
for various reasons, to act upon it properly. The 
same MUSICAL COURIER was known to them as a 
truthful paper, and some attention must be paid toits 
charges. The same Musical Courier had repeatedly 
stated certain things referring to the particular merits 
of the Chase Brothers pianos which that company 
knew to be true ; the trade had accepted the state- 
ments of the same MUSICAL COURIER regarding the 
Chase Brothers pianos as the truth. 

Chase Brothers Piano Company could not persist- 
ently ignore the charges made by this paper with- 


suit, 
say 





out indirectly admitting that its statements generally 
were untrue or not based on truth. ‘‘ If THE Musi- 
CAL COURIER is not stating what is true about these 
judges, then what it says of the Chase Brothers piano 
need not be true ; we wish to learn all we can about 
the situation.” So argued Chase Brothers, and they 
tried by legal means to get at the truth or to ascer- 
tain whether our charges were true. 

The World's Fair authorities would not have it. 
They took refuge in a technicality instead of aiding 
Chase Brothers to ascertain the facts and the truth. 
In other words, a man standing before all of us as an 
indicted criminal is protected by Mr. Thacher’s com- 
mittee because he is an appointee, and no matter how 
serious the charges are that are made against this 
indicted individual they must not be investigated. 

Very well then. 

Chase Brothers Piano Company have in reality 
been sustained. The cowardly course of the author- 
ities is an indirect proof that THE MusICAL COURIER 
has been publishing the truth. The World's Fair 
authorities deemed it proper to keep all the testimony 
out and avoid publicity. The very opposite has hap- 
pened, for those affidavits that have slipped out sus- 
tain our charges, and hence make Chase Brothers’ 
case stronger than ever. 

Crime need not be legalized. 


Briggs Piano Company New Factory. 

MONG those instruments that have acquired 
A a high standard in the trade and musical life of this 
country are the pianos made by the former firm of C. C. 
Briggs & Co., of Boston, which since its organization into 
a stock company is known as the Briggs Piano Company. 
The house of Briggs for many years occupied a factory on 
Appleton street, but the extension. of its trade, together 
with the decision of the new stock company to enlarge the 
scope of the business, resulted in the occupation of the 
present new factory building, of which an illustration ap- 
pears inthis issue of the paper. 

The factory of the Briggs Piano Company is located on 
Albany street, corner of Sharon, and is a building of six 
floors, embracing altogether 50,000 square feet of working 
room. Everything that is necessary for the production of a 
genuine musical instrument, all the modern appliances re- 
quisite for modern piano building in the true sense of the 
word, all the results of the latest approved methods have 
been incorporated in the Briggs piano factory to facilitate 
under the best auspices the production of these instru- 
ments. 

The Messrs. Briggs, senior and junior, are both expert 
piano builders, the senior being responsible for a large num- 
ber of scales that have been adapted to other pianos. His 
work on the Briggs piano itself has been eminently suc- 
cessful, and it stamps him as one of the very few but im- 
portant technical authorities and factors in piano con- 
struction in this country. With modesty that is hardly ap- 
preciated in our trade Mr. Briggs has constantly kept in 
the background, but he had a most eloquent spokesman in 
the Briggs piano itself, and it is to this that he owes his 
reputation. 

About 40 to 50 pianos a week can be produced at this new 
factory, and with the present foundation for trade and the 
natural outlet, if there is any perceptible increase in the 
trade, the Briggs factory output will rapidly lead up to 
these figures. At least the piano deserves to be sold in 
such quantities, for it isa beautiful musical instrument that 
is a credit to every dealer who handles it. 


Theo. H. Northrup. 

R. THEO. H. NORTHRUP, a native Cali- 
fornian, who has lately risen to the front in the 
ranks of American composers of popular music, and who 
has been for some time past connected with the Messrs. 
Thos. Goggan & Brother, of Galveston, Tex., has resigned 
his position with said firm, and left last Monday for 
Chicago, where he will enter into the Bowknott Pub- 
lishing Company as an equal partner. Mr. Northrup is an 
energetic worker, full of ambition—in fact a man who is 

bound to succeed in all his undertakings. 
Messrs. Goggan lose a good and valuable man in Mr. 
Northrup and Galveston an accomplished writer and musi- 

cian, as well as a good citizen. 





GOLD MEDA 


To Janko Keyboard 
Piano 


OF DECKER BROS. 


NDER the auspices of a scientific examination 
U conducted by an Institute of Science, a recogni- 
tion has been accorded to the Janko keyboard that 
will substantially aid it in the claim made by its advo- 
cates, to the effect that its general introduction must 
be a necessary consequence of its inherent merits. 
Eventually the pianistic and the musical world will be 
compelled to follow the laws of natural selection in 
the culture of a new keyboard method and a simpli- 
fication of the technic of piano playing ; in the adapta- 
tion of advanced theories of mechanics in playing to 
the parallel advancement of music itself. We cannot 
continue to restrain the advancement of the piano 
toward more perfected forms and conditions; the 
instrument is bound to expand in one or another 
direction. Its tonal development in a decade even 
has been marvelous, and in many details its progress 
toward a higher evolution has been marked. Then why 
stubbornly adhere to the flat keyboard and permit no 
digression? The opposition to the Janko keyboard 
must and very naturally will vanish, and very soon 
at that. 

A Decker Brothers piano with a Janko keyboard 
has been subjected to the investigations of the Com- 
mittee on Science and the Arts of the Franklin In- 
stitute of the State of Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia. 

We call attention to the subjoined report presented, 
together with the award of the Elliott Cresson Gold 
Medal to Von Janko ; also to the recognition in this 
report of the piano ‘‘as one of our social necessi- 
ties.” The thorough study given to the subject 
makes the report of additional value, and should in- 
spire Messrs. Decker Brothers to do their utmost to 
push the Janko keyboard in every available direc- 


tion. 
The Report. 
HALL OF THE FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, } 

COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, > 

PHILADELPHIA, September 6, 1893. ) 
Subject: Von Janko'’s Improvements 
in Piano Keyboards. 

The Committee on Science and the Arts, constituted by the 
Franklin Institute of the State of Pennsylvania, for the 
promotion of the Mechanic Arts, to which was referred 
for examination Paul Von Janko’s Improvements in 
Piano Keyboards, 

Reports: That this invention has for its object a better 
arrangement of the keys of a piano, so that the intervals 
may be shortened in order that the reach of the hand may 
easily compass a chord greater than the octave, and also 
that the fingering may be very much simplified, rendered 
less fatiguing, and that the ability to execute complicated 
scores which it is impossible to play upon the ordinary key- 
board may be realized in easy and natural movements of 
the hand. 

The invention has been extensively patented abroad and 
also in the United States under No. 360,255, dated March 
29, 1887, acopy of which letters patent is hereto appended, 
together with concise and illustrated description of the de- 
tails of construction and method of fingering, for refer- 
ence. 

In appearance the Von Janko Keyboard resembles a flight 
of six steps, or six rows of keys, elevated one above the 


Report No. 1723. 
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other. Each two of these rows embrace the entire scale, all 
of the intervals of each row being whole tones, so that by 
j playing alternately upon two adjoining rows a continuous 
scale of half tones is produced. 

This arrangement is repeated in the other two pairs of 
rows of keys, so that for each tone there are three keys in 
different positions or at different elevation. All of the keys 

of each row being upon a level there are no narrow spaces 
| between elevated black keys as in the common form of key- 
board. The touch plates of the notes F sharp, G. sharp, 
A sharp and D sharp are distinguished by black bands 
upon their faces, while the keys for C, D, E, F, G, A and 
B are white, thus preserving the distinguishing feature of | 
the common keyboard, and obviating the confusion that 
any radically new system would cause. 

The new arrangement has just as many keys as the old, 
but being arranged in two rows of regular intervals the 
scale is materially shortened. This contraction enables 
the smallest hand to reach an octave easily, and for a 
man’s hand it is quite possible to strike an extended chord | 
from C to G. 

The symmetric arrangement of the keys and tones makes 
the fingering in all keys and scales exactly alike, so that 
there are but two scales (one major and one minor) to | 
learn, instead of twenty-four, as necessary upon the old | 
keyboard. When one looks back upon the time spent in 
familiarizing the hand with all of these different fingerings, 


| 


| ing to play upon the piano, and that many of the best com- 


| a disadvantge with the younger student, and yet to acquire | with total indifference. 
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| how we envy the learner upon the new keyboard, who has | skill upon the new keyboard it is not so difficult that any 
but two scales to learn ! good performer on the piano need hesitate to try to master 
It will be readily understood that by reason of this uni-| it. Three months of average diligence will suffice to make 
formity of fingering transposition from’ one key to another | a good player quite at home also upoy this new manual. 
becomes quite a simple matter, as it means merely a change When a good thing comes it comes to stay, until a better 
of position, but no change of fingering. supersedes it, and we must recognize the situation and fall 
Having three different places to strike each tone, the | in line with it. 
hand plays in its easiest and most natural position, the The solid merits of the Von Janko system, already prac- 
thumb using the two lower rows of keys, while the fingers | tically introduced, entitles it to the encouragement of our 
play upon the middle and upper ones. ‘There is also ample | highest appreciation, and we therefore award the Elliott 
room for overhand playing, so that the hands need never ; Cresson Gold Medal to Paul Von Janko for his improve- 


| interfere with each other while playing in the same octave. | ments in piano keyboards. 


There can be no question that the Von Janko keyboard 
greatly reduces the technical difficulties and labor of learn- 


Aboptep at the stated meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Science and the Arts, held on 
Wednesday, May 38, 1893. 

positions which now are extremely difficult to render may | ; 4 

be much more readily played upon the new keyboard. 

Recognizing the piano as one of our social necessities, 
we cannot lightly esteem an invention which shortens by 
years the path to proficiency, which lessens the fatigue of | 
practice, and puts within the reach ofa child’s hand the 
rendering of the music of the masters, and which admits of 


[Signed] H. R. Hey, Chairman. 


Attest : [signed] Wa. H. Waut, Secretary. 





R. M. Bent & Co., the piano manufacturers of this city, did a wise 
thing in engaging J. M. Richards for the road ; he is a capital man. 


—Mr. Jacob Doli leaves for Chicago to-day to take a look at the 
World's Fair. Mr. John Davenport will leave for the same locality 


| still greater possibilities of execution than could ever be | ina few days, and Mr. Daniel F. Treacy, of the same company, has 


realized upon the old keyboard. returned from his wedding trip. It is suspected on the part of those 
Ze whose intimacy with the latter individual entitle their estimate of his 


It is not to be expected that the older musicians will hail ' pena } 
‘ : * : x methods to respect that on the occasion of this pleasure excursion 
with delight any radical improvement which places them at | yr. Treacy did not permit commercial transactions to pass him by 





7 Competition and increased business have not 
only improved the quality but reduced the price; 
and we think, in view of these facts, coupled with 
our recent brilliant success in England, that we are 
entitled to even a larger share of your generous 
) patronage. 
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USINESS in the city of Chicago bears prob- 
ably a resemblance to that of all other parts of the 
country, with this exception that it is undoubtedly better 
than from most points that we hear from. It is true that it 
is somewhat erratic, and while some houses during the past 
week have enjoyed a very considerable increase in their 
sales others have still been decidedly quiet. The larger 
houses are reporting avery much easier state of affairs in 
their collections, and are preparing themselves for the fall 
trade, which they are expecting will be quite a considerable 
improvement over the recent few months. No doubt some 
of our manufacturing concerns who have felt the necessity 
of reducing their output will be somewhat embarrassed 
with even a moderate demand for their goods; but while 
some of them regretted exceedingly the circumstances 
which compelled them to close their factories, the fact that 
they did so was unavoidable, and every manufacturer real- 
izes the reason why. 

It is very fortunate that the whole country did not suffer 
from the drought which has prevailed in this neighborhood 
during the whole of the summer just past. If it had the 
country would be now mourning an extraordinary decrease 
in the volume of that mainstay of business—agricultural 
products. The country has been happily spared from this 
disaster, and quick action on the part of the present Con- 
gress is the only thing that is necessary to place business 
on as sound a basis as before, even sounder if the right 
thing isdone. The music trade in Chicago and this sec- 
tion of the country has shown itself to be in a much more 
healthy state than could reasonably be expected, and Chi- 
cago itself has done nobly, inasmuch as there has been but 
one failure here that could be considered a real failure, 
and the party to whom reference is made never had $5,000 
to do business on. The only wonder is how he lasted as 
long as he did. 

A Swindler. 

A fellow who gave his name as Edwards came into the 
store of Julius N. Brown yesterday, and representing him- 
self as an intimate friend and former roommate of Mr. 
George W. Herbert, of New York city, and also an employé 
of one of our large houses in this city, negotiated a deal for 
a Colby piano, which he paid for with a check. The check 
was drawn for $60 above the price of the piano, which he 
wished paid to him in cash. He made a good appearance, 
and so ingratiated himself into the good graces of the Julius 
N. Brown Company that they gave him $85 and asked him 
to step in this morning forthe remainder. Inthe meantime 
they had ascertained that the check was bogus, and upon 
his being foolish enough to return this morning for the $25 
which was due him, he was arrested and locked up. The 
police say that his name is Edward Clarence, or Harris, and 
it would appear that he goes by many aliases. They say 
he is a slick swindler and is wanted by many concerns in 
the city for many other swindling transactions. He had 
money in his pocket and a gold watch, all of which has 


been attached by the Julius N. Brown Company. They 
will therefore come out whole in the transaction. 
A Drawing Card. 
A. H. Rintelman & Co, have ‘‘caught” the pub- 


lic. A few days ago the firm placed in their show window 
a handsome walnut Hardman piano, with the attachment 
made by the Automaton Piano Company. The instrument 
has been playing almost all day ever since. 





People along | 
the street see the keys of a piano rising and falling without | ning awards at the Fair. 
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any person seated at the instrument. Wonder changes to 
curiosityas they read a sign on top of the piano that invites 
them in to hear the Automaton piano. They go in, listen, 
and some prospects are gathered by enterprising salesmen. 
Mr. Schindler is improving this opportunity for a harvest | 
of sales and reports that he is in favor of keeping the piano 
running nights. His reason for desiring night work of the 

piano is to keep the watchman awake on the block. But 
should he attempt this, he should see to it that the piano 
plays some good old Irish jigs. These tunes would keep 
the feet of the festive policeman in motion and render im- 
possible his falling into the arms of ‘* Murphy.” 

No New Sterling Warerooms. 

Mr. Rufus N. Blake, of the Sterling Company, who has 
been in town acouple of weeks has left for the East. 

He states that there is no foundation for the rumor that 
Sterling will be the sign in front of a new wareroom this 
year. His personal relations with Mr. J. V. Steger are ex- 
tremely cordial, while in a business way he has no fault to 
find with him. : 

Some time ago he thought of opening a house here in 
connection with Mr. Steger, but is better satisfied to 
sell goods to a dealer direct. Should he at any time con- 
clude to open a branch here, he would join some other 
manufacturer, but as there is no other manufacturer de- 
sirous of doing this at present the Sterling goods will con- 
tinue to be sold by Steger & Co. 

Mr. Blake carried away with him a good sized order for 
Sterling goods given by Steger & Co. 


Crookedness. 

I thought that Fair news would be kept out of these col- 
umns, but it seems that my speculations were vain. I had 
thought that charges of corruption, &c., were to be con- 
fined to the World’s Fair. Now comes a story from the 
Waukesha County Fair about a transaction that savors of 
World’s Fair doings. 

Here is the story as clipped from the ‘*‘ Waukesha County 
Democrat.” 


A Card to the Publie. 

We the officers of the Waukesha County Agricultural Society 
desire to explain that in the ‘‘ Merchants Display " department, 
we appointed no judges for that department, and we take this 
means of explaining that the premium awarded to C. M. Lantry 
on musical instruments was unauthorized by us, and without 
any authority whatsoever. E. W. Cuarin, President. 

W. H. Sairn, Secretary. 

Dated September 18, 1895. 


Editor Democrat: } 

The above card explains itself—but we would like to offer a | 
word of explanation to your numerous readers—assuring them 
that while we are ready and willing to stand any fair and honest 
competition under competent and unprejudiced judges, we would 
not submit to any such ‘sleight of hand performance,” “hit or 
miss” verdict as was given on our display of pianos, organs and 
sewing machines at the late County Fair. 

When we first exhibited our Bauer pianos here, three vears ago, 
the managers of the fair informed us that in the class that our 
goods came under—viz.,‘‘ Merchants’ Display ""—they had con- 
cluded never again to have it ‘‘in competition,” but simply ‘on 
exhibition "—therefore no premiums nor diplomas were given. So 
on these grounds we have always displayed our goods. Exhibit- 
ors competing for prizes have a right to know who the judges are, 
and to object to any incompetent or prejudiced. Of course we 
could not do this, not knowing our goods were to be judged. 
When late on Thursday afternoon therefore, R. L. Porter handed 
a blue card to our helper, Miss Harden, directing her to place it 
on our organs, she was taken by surprise, and asked us what she 
should do with it. We of course refused to use or accept it, 
taking immediate steps to learn why this class had been entered 
for competition and judges appointed without our knowledge. 
We found the officers as ignorant of it as ourselves, Mr. Chafin 
saying that ‘if that class was going to be classed in competition 
he certainly should have appointed good and competent judges.” 
We were directed to enter protest, which we did, after which the 
cards, it seems, should rightfully have been removed from Mr. 
Lantry’s goods, but in the hurry and rush it was overlooked by 
the officers who knew of it. However, at the meeting of their 
executive committee on Monday afternoon, they expressed 
their surprise at the act itself and regret the annoying episode to 
ourselves, asking that we see to it that their explanation, as given 
in above card, be thoroughly published throughout the couuty. 

Ws. A. Gaucr Company. 


Two Houses Advertising Awards. 
Lyon & Healy and the W. W. Kimball Company are the 





only houses that are publicly announcing the fact of win- 
Both houses are using quarter | 





| and half page advertisements in all the dailies. Other 


houses are holding back waiting until they find out just 
what they are going toget. 


Gone to Milwaukee. 

Mr. W. L. Ray has gone to Milwaukee and has made an 
engagement with Mr. Joseph Flanner, of that city. ‘There 
is no doubt whatever of the ability of Mr. Ray as a sales- 
man, and Mr. Flanner will probably have cause to con- 
gratulate himself in securing the services of Mr. Ray. 

Damaged by Fire. 

Slaughter Brothers, dealers at Sibley, Ia., were slightly 
damaged by fire this week. 

Kimball Piano Used. 

The new Kimball concert grand piano was used this week 
by Mr. N.C. E. Seebreck at Music Hall on the Fair grounds. 
These concerts are given by Mr. Max Bendix, assisted by 
the Bendix Quartet. Miss Louise Nikita also appears at 
these concerts daily. 

Visitors. 

Mr. J. D. Reeves, of Chariton, Ia.; Mr. W. H. Kuper, of 
New York city ; Mr. H. D. Rucker, of N. W. Bryant & Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Mr. John Thompson, of Connersville, 
Ind.; Mr. Rufus W. Blake, of the Sterling Company, Derby, 
Conn.; Mr. Friederich Dietz and wife, of Geo. Steck & Co., 
New York; Mr. August Gemiinder and wife, of New York. 
Major C. F. Howes, of the Hallet & Davis Piano Company, 
Boston, is on his way here. Mr. E. W. Furbush leaves for 
Boston to-day, and will return to this city on October 10. 
Mr. Hugo Sohmer is expected in town on Monday, as is 
also Mr. Henry Fischer, of J. & C. Fischer, of New York. 








BUSINESS TROUBLES. 


Lichty—Reading, Pa. 
pop ae surprise was occasioned in 


this city on Saturday when the announcement was 
made that C. H. Lichty, piano and organ dealer, 748 Penn 
street, had confessed judgments in various sums amount- 
ing to $7,349.30, which are held by the following parties: 
I. W. Levan, in trust for Mrs. C. H. Lichty, wife of Mr. 
Lichty, $2,685.30, money she loaned him ; David Lichty, 
his father, $339 ; Isaac W. Levan, $660; Matthias Moyer, 
$1,402.50, and Adam B. Brossman, $2,062.50. 

The executions were issued Saturday afternoon, and the 
store will be closed to-day by Sheriff Fahrenbach. His 
handsome residence at 730 Franklin street will be levied on. 
Mr. Lichty gives as the cause of his failure the inability to 
make collections on pianos and organs put out by him on the 
instalment plan, and the carelessness of others who could 
have paid for instruments, but usually wait until compelled 
to do so by law.—Reading ‘* Herald.” 





Sperry—Elmira, N. Y. 

The music store of R. T. Sperry, at No. 220 West Water 
street, has been closed by virtue of two chattel mortgages 
filed against him in the county clerk’s office. One mort- 
gage is in favor of Carrie B. Sperry for $895 to secure the 
payment of borrowed money. The mortgage covers the 
pianos, organs and merchandise in the store. The other 
mortgage is given to the Chicago Cottage Organ Company 
for $1,600, being the purchase price of merchandise and 
money loaned.—Elmira ‘‘ Gazette.” 





Spofford—Lowell, Mass. 

LoweLL, September 26.—The Lowell Spofford Manufactur- 
ing Company, of this city; has gone into insolvency. The 
factory is located on Payne street, where the firm have man- 
ufactured windmills and piano stools. ‘The liabilities are 
$12,179.20, with small assets. The cause of the failure is 
the present business depression.—Boston *‘ Herald.” 





Woollard—Amesbury, Mass. 
The committee of investigation appointed by the cred- 
itors of R. E. Woollard, music dealer, Amesbury, who re- 
cently assigned, report recommending the acceptance of 25 


| cents on the dollar, and they, as among the largest credi- 


tors, have signed off for that amount. 
E. C. Ricksecker, the Bethlehem, Pa., piano and organ dealer, 
has enlarged his wareroom. 





P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 





Hilbemerster & Kroeger 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs. Steinway & Sons. 
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30 
THE SCHWANDER PIANO 
ACTIONS 


At the World’s Fair. 





T is pretty generally understood and known 
that the piano actions on exhibition at the World's 
Fair manufactured by the old and celebrated house of 
Herrburger-Schwander, of Paris and New York, were not 
in competition, and consequently did not receive any 
award from the judges. There was to be no competi- 
tion anyhow ; simply a decision on particular points, with- 
out comparisons with others in the same line of manufac- 
ture. How far this has been adhered to the diplomas only 
will tell, but in either way it doesn’t affect the Herrburger- 
Schwander actions, as they were not placed at the World's 
Fair for judgment by the judges. 

The exhibit was placed there by Messrs. Wm. Tonk & 
Brother as an exhibit for examination by the public and by 
the piano manufacturers particularly, and the awards for 
the many points of merit and excellence with which these 
actions are endowed comes from these sources. This ina 
nutshell is the position taken by the house and was taken 
from the start. 

Upto the very last moment when exhibits could be en- 
tered for official awards efforts were made to induce 
Messrs. Wm. Tonk & Brother to enter for examination, but 
they refused to recede from their position and are more 
than satisfied. 

There has neyer been a time when the Schwander action 
oceupied a more eminent position in the estimation of the 
piano manufacturers of this country than the present. 


Braumuller. 

N introducing their new catalogue the Brau- 
I muller Company say: ‘In asserting that the Brau- 
muller piano is absolutely first class the full meaning of the 
claim is borne in mind, and the fact can be easily proven 
by an examination of the instrument im comparison with 
other high grade pianos. Our company is incorporated 
under the laws of New York State, with capital stock fully 
paid in, and isofficered in the business department and me- 
chanical department by men of long experience in their re- 
spective branches, who have shown their ability by placing 
our corporation in its present high position. 

‘Such an organization gives to its product a value in ad- 
dition to the intrinsic worth of the article manufactured by 
it, and it guarantees the excellence of its instruments in full 
confidence of their merits, and issues with every piano a 
five years’ warranty.” 

The three styles which the Braumuller Company are 
making a run on for this fall trade—and they are all of them 
new—are Style B, Boudoir Upright; Style D, Cabinet 
Grand, and Style F, Upright Grand. 

In this issue of Tue Musicat Courter will be found the 
special advertisement of the Braumuller Company, showing 
excellent cuts, with description of the three new styles 
mentioned. 

Mr. Braumuller left on Saturday last for a trip extending 
over almost the entire Western country. Then Mr. Wigand 
is also traveling South and West in the interests of the 
concern. 


Quite a Scheme. 
¥en a a letter was received in this 
city by Mr. H. P. McGregor from the well-known 
music firm of Hamilton & Co., Fifth avenue, Pittsburg, 
making inquiries as to the business standing and responsi- 
bility of one M. J. Steel. The letter stated that Steel had 
been in Pittsburg last week, and at the business house of 
Hamilton & Co. had represented himself as being worth 
$6,000 of his own money, that he had recently married a 
girl worth $200,000, that he was already engaged in busi- 
ness on Market street,in this city, and that he had rented 
the storeroom in the new Wingerter Building, on Main 
street, north of Eleventh, where he contemplated engaging 
in the music business upon a large scale, and that upon the 
strength of these representations the firm had sold Steel 
$1,800 worth of goods to be paid for within 10 days, and 
had allowed him to take away goods to the amount of $20. 
Mr. McGregor knew no such person as Steel, and turned 
the matter over to Chief McNichol, who located his man in 
Bridgeport. Lieutenant Terrill went over yesterday and 
told Steel a man wanted to see him in this city. Steel 
came over and was taken to the City Hall, where he was 
questioned by the Chief and later was interviewed by Mr. 
McGregor, and afterward was locked up until Mr. Hamil- 
ton could be communicated with in Pittsburg. Steel said 
his full name was M. J. Steel, and gave his residence as 
Soaptown, which is just west of Bridgeport. He insisted 
that he was ‘‘all right,” and that he had done nothing 
wrong, but would say nothing about his wife, except that 
her former name was Liston. He requested a telephone mes- 
sage to be sent to a Miss Liston, at Bridgeport, who he 
said was a stenographer. 
Mr. Hamilton was communicated with by telegraph, and 


| 


| in reply said he would not prosecute if the goods taken 





away by Steel were paid for. Steel said he was willing to 
return the goods or liquidate the bill, and he was accord- 
ingly released from custody last night. 

What motive he could have for telling a fairy story like 
the one he delivered himself of in Pittsburg cannot be con- 
jectured, as he could not have gotten the $1,800 worth of 
goods without paying for them, and he was sure to be 
caught up on what he did get.—Wheeling ‘‘ Register,” 
September 27. 





Mueller Is Sixty- 
4 Ae mange de Mr. J. Mueller, the veteran 


music dealer of Council Bluffs, celebrated his 60th 
year and received the numerous and hearty congratula- 
tions of his friends. He was born in North Bohemia Sep- 
tember 20, 1833. In June, 1859, he came to Council Bluffs 
and engaged in the music business, and has been a contin- 
uous resident, constantly engaged in the same business 
since, a period of over 34 years. Of bright intelli- 
gence, rugged honesty, indomitable will and pluck, he has 
naturally arisen to a commanding position in the music 
world and is to-day more widely and favorably known than 
any other music man in the West. During his more than a 
third of a century’s business life in Council Bluffs he has 











official commissioners for the follow- 
ing state and foreign lings at the World's Fair: 


Have been chosen by the 


Arizona..........1 Louisiana... . 2 Texas 2 
Arkansas 1 Maine... 1 Utah coos l 
California........1 Minnesota. . 1 Virginia......... 1 
Delaware 1 Missouri... . 1 Washington ? 
Florida ...,.. .1 | Montana, 1 West Virginia 4 
Idaho oo 8 Nebraska ..... 1 Wisconsin evee® 
Indiana 1 New Mexico..... 1 New 8S. Wales.... ! 
Iilinois,..... 1 No. Dakota .. 3 Sweden.......... 1 
CWO a cnccacceces 2 | Oklahoma... ) Guatemala . 1 
Kanes .. 3 Rhode Island... ...1 Brazil ....... 

Kentucky 1 | So. Dakota....... 2 &c., &e., &e. 


, 35 “Crown” Pianos, 11 “Crown” Organs. 


About twice as many as of ali other makers combined and 
several times as many as of any other one make. 


GEO. P. BENT, 323-333 §. Canal St., Chicago. 








sold a prodigious number of musical instruments. His ex- 
perience and native ability and business principles, that de- 
manded the best class of goods for his customers, and a 
true representation of the facts, have given him a reputa- 
tion for square dealing that has made his word gospel in 
music matters. For 25 years he has had the exclusive 
Western agency of the famous Hardman pianos, and he 
has made the public familiar with this royal instrument all 
over his territory. 

After 60 years of active life he is strong and hearty, with 
fewer corrugations in his face and fewer gray hairs than 
most men show at 45. He was feeling in very good humor 
with the world yesterday, and it is not improbable that he 
will give his friends and the public a tangible interest in 
his birthday by giving them some great bargains in pianos 
and organs in the next few weeks.—Omaha “ Bee.” 








James E. Wing Returns. 
FAMILIAR figure was seen on the streets 
Saturday. It was no other than James E. Wing, the 
ex-piano dealer, who suddenly left Lynn July 6 with a 
large amount of unpaid bills behind him and the creditors 
very desirous of seeing him once more. The following 
Tuesday the police were given a warrant for his arrest at 
the instance of William Ridlon, a piano mover, of Boston, 
and then a search for the fugitive began. The festive 
James eluded pursuit, and even his wife did not know 
where he had gone, for he left her almost destitute, and 
she was obliged to seek shelter and aid from her relatives 
in Maine. 

Since Wing’s disappearance his clerk, Charles Tripp, has 
been busy settling the claims against his old employer and 
has almost succeeded, although a few remain unsatisfied. 
Last week Mr. Ridlon called, and through Judge Berry 
succeeded in having the warrant for Wing’s arrest with- 
drawn, and then notified Jimmie that it was perfectly safe 
for him to return to the old haunts, and James came back. 

He went West after leaving Lynn in a rush, and from 
the West, where he took in the World’s Fair, came East as 
far as New York. Wing states that he is going to begin 
business again in Lynn, and work out the remaining claims 
against him. He also declares that he will make it warm 
for the local and Boston papers because they stated that he 
had skipped the town. He has lost 35 pounds in weight 
since he left Lynn. He says this is due to his mental dis- 


tress.—Lynn ‘ Item.” 
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It is important to your business interests 
to have THE MUSICAL COURIER on your 
desk every week. 

You do not want to depend upon any stray 
copies or occasional copies, but on the regu- 
lar paper mailed to you every week. 

Matters of vital consequence to you will be 
discussed in these columns every issue, and 
you will lose information and material you 
need in arguments to make sales if you fail 
to get this paper. 

Your competitors have it; if not all, at least 
a large number. 

They will use this paper to make sales and 
you will be defeated without being able to 
discover the reason. 

The reason is very simple to your compet- 
itor and to us: You are not a subscriber to 
THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

Send your $4 and get the paper each and 
every week during the year. 

Our Information Bureau is open free of 
charge to every subscriber. We can answer 
any questions pertaining to music, musical 
instruments and the music trade. 

One answer may pay you more than a hun- 
dred times the price of the subscription. 

Have your name entered on our subscrip- 
tion list and enjoy the same benefits your 
competitors get through us. 











On the Way to Church. 
WORCESTER, Mass., October 1, 1898. 
Musical Courter : 

We are running full time at present. Our orders were 
for just an even 200 organs and pianos in September, and, 
although it is Sunday to-day, we find an order in the mail 
(on our way to church) for 83 organs, to say nothing of a 
piano or two, all of which will be conducive to our peace of 
mind and contentment through the service about to be en- 
Collections slow, but not sure. Yours, 

THEODORE P. Brown, 
Brown & Simpson Company. 


dured. 


Pipe Organ Pointer. 
WHITBY, Ont., September 20. 

HE Assizes petered out to-day in a very short time. 

Wadsworth v. Weeks, et al, was a case in which a Montreal 

firm of organ builders sued Weeks, Vivian and others of the Meth- 

odist Church, Uxbridge, for the price of a pipe organ, which itis 

alleged the defendants ordered as a committee of the church, and 

afterward cancelled. It was shown that the defendants never were 

authorized to order an organ, and that sketches of the exterior of the 

instrument were never furnished. The case was thrown out by his 
lordship, but no costs allowed. 








Suit for Damages. 
TOPEKA, Kan., September 25. 

a UEL TRACEY, a piano dealer, to-day brought suit 

in the District Court against the Kansas City Piano Company 
for $10,000 damages. Tracey was in the employ of the company and 
in settling their accounts a difference arose, which culminated in the 
arrest of Tracey on a charge of embezzlement. He was brought 
here from Chicago and acquitted.—Kansas City “Times.” 


The music establishment of the J. H. Ackerson Company, at Tunk- 
hannock, Pa., has been enlarged and improved. Trade is excellent. 

Florence Heppe, of C. J. Heppe & Son, Philadelphia, paid his re 
spects to the piano manufacturers of this city last week. Messrs. 
Heppe & Son have been making some important changes in their 
wareroom during the summer. 

— We are running nearly full force and have not been closed this 
summer,” writes the Schiller Piano Company, of Oregon, IIl., in an 
interesting communication to this paper. 

-Mr. Henry Speidel, who has for a long time past been associated 
with the Schubert Piano Company, at 29 East Fourteenth street, a8 
tuner, and given the utmost satisfaction, has accepted a like position 
with Wm. E. Peabody, of Poughkeepsie. We join with his many 
friends in wishing him success in his new field of labor. 

—Fire was discovered in J. W. Cliffe’s music store about3 o'clock 
Tuesday morning. It was found to be burning in the rear of 
the room behind and under a piano, and how it should have started 
isa mystery. The proprietors say no matches were in the room nor 
anything else that could have produced combustion, which makes it 
appear to have beenthe work of incendiaries. The fire had gained 
considerable headway before the fire department could get it under 
control. The damage done was very heavy. One piano and four 
organs were burned up, two pianos, two organs and eight Singer 
sewing machines were made entirely useless and a great deal of 
sheet music was destroyed. The owners estimate the damage to 
goods and building at about $2,000.—Ashland, Ohio, ‘“ Times,” Sep. 
tember 28, 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


FIRST CLASS. 


BRAUMULLER PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS: FIFTH AVENUE AND 17th STREET. 
FACTORY: 402 to 410 WEST 14th STREET. 





New otyles tor Fall Trade. 
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STYLE B.—BOUDOIR UPRIGHT, EBONIZED CASE. 


7!,; Octaves, three unisons throughout. overstrung bass. Cur Dowel system of 
stringing. Our Pianissimo Centre Pedal, with latch stop attachment. Our Patent 
Key-bottom Support. Our Patent Tone Deflector, concave key-slip, solid raised 
panels hand carved, also carved consols. Swinging Music Desk and Ivory Keys. 

Dimension: Height, 4 ft. 6in. ; Width, 5 ft. 2 ft. ; Depth, 2 ft. 2 in. 





STYLE D.—CABINET GRAND. 


CASES EBONIZED, ANTIQUE MAHOGANY AND FIGURED WALNUT. 
715 Octaves, three unisons throughout, overstrung bass. Our Dowel system of 
Stringing. Our Pianissimo Centre Pedal, with latch stop attachment. Our Patent 
Key-bottom Support. Our Patent Tone Deflector, concave key-slip, solid raised 
panels hand carved, also carved pilasters and trusses, nickel plated continuous 
hinge. Our Patent Music Desk, ivory keys and fluted sides. 
Dimensions: Height, 4 ft. 9 in.; Width, 5 ft. 3 in.; Depth, 2 ft. 34 in. 


OvG> 


send for Latest Catalogue. 
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LYON & HEALY, Chicago, 


JESSE FRENCH PIANO AND ORGAN 
CO., St. Louis, Mo.; Nashville, Tenn.; 
Memphis, Tenn.; Birmingham, Ala., 


EMIL WULSCHNER & SON, Indianap- 
olis, Terre Haute, Muncie, Ind.; Louis- 
ville, Ky., 


ANN ARBOR ORGAN CO., Ann Arbor, 
Mich., 


S. D. LAUTER CO., Newark and Pater- 
son, N. J., 





And 100 other large dealers are handling 
the BRAUMULLER PIANOS. 
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STYLE F.—CABINET GRAND. 
CASES EBONIZED, ANTIQUE MAHOGANY AND PIGURED WALNUT. 

71g Octaves, three unisons throughout, overstrung bass. Our Dowel system of 
stringing. Our Pianissimo Centre Pedal, with latch stop attachment. Our Patent 
Key-bottom Support. Our Patent Tone Deflector, concave key-slip, solid raised panels 
hand carved, also elaborately carved pilasters. Richly carved trusses, nickel plated 
continuous hinge. Our Patent Music Desk, ivory keys, fluted sides and corners, 

Dimensions: Height, 4 ft. 9 in.; Width, 5 ft. 3in.; Depth, 2 ft. 344 in 
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The Edna Writes 


hg our judgment there are but two places for 

organ manufacturers to-day. One is tomake a cheaper 
organ than anyone else, and the other is to make a better 
The cellar is crowded full. It is upstairs or in the 
cellar. Our position is upstairs. Our goods are strictly 
high grade. Our finish is almost equal to any piano finish 
in the country, and superior—mind, I say superior—to any 
organ finish we know of. Our piano cased organ has a 
perfect piano appearance and finish, and, unlike all other 
cased organs, a most complete stop action, which is the 
basis of all organ music; hence we claim it to be the only 
genuine piano cased organ made. 

In cabinet styles our style F is especially attractive, and 
is an organ to be sold on the floor. It will attract attention 
from any buyer. We have just completed a new design 
called the Grand Concert Chapel. 
in proportion, elegant in design and finish, and with its 
adornments carries out the cathedral idea, and is the most 
complete chapel organ we know of. We have just shipped 
one of them to Watertown, N. Y., which is our pioneer or- 
gan in that locality. Our organ never takes a back seat 
when compared with others. 
Tue Musica Courter each week, and it is like a continued 
story that appears to quit at the most interesting point, and 
we can hardly wait for the next week's issue. 

In regard to the consignment business, we believe the 
consignment business is a great injury to the legitimate 


business trade. 

T the big fire at St. Joseph, Mo., September 
A 26, T. J. & R. C. Washburn, pianos and musical sup- 
plies, on South Sixth, had Charles street full of pianos and 
musical merchandise, but were not damaged by the fire. 
Probably $200 loss was occasioned by breakage. 


one, 


Not Much Damage. 








International Piano Makers. 
HERE are about6,ooo men in New York who 
make a living at the manufacture of pianos. Five 


It is large and massive | 


We read with great interest | 





Wherein the Vocalion Triumphs. 
Editors Musical Courier: 
6 HAT organ is the most suitable for our 
church purposes ?” is a question that is of almost 
daily occurrence from one end of the continent to the other, 
from New York and Boston in the East, to San Francisco, 
Vancouver and Japan in the West, and from New Orleans 
and Mexico in the South, to Winnipeg in the far North. 

Pastors and church committees, in talking the matter 
over, reason somewhat in this fashion : ‘‘ A pipe organ is 
too large and too expensive either for our available space 
or for our means, whilst a cabinet organ, whatever may be 
its number of stops, is thin in tone and inadequate in power 
and resources for leading our congregation in our services 
of praise.” 

To this question one answer alone can be given. The 
Mason & Risch Vocalion organ is the only instrument that 
successfully bridges over the wide gap existing between 
the cabinet and pipe organ, and gives to the world an in- 
strument possessing remarkable purity and richness of 
tone, closely resembling the broad diapasons found in the 
most noted pipe organs. 

At a minimum cost, as compared with pipe organs, small 


| or medium sized Vocalions are capable of filling compara- 


hundred belong to this order, of whom 400 are out of work | 


at present. 
Some shops have lately reopened. They ranged formerly 
from $10 to $18 a week, but have recently been cut from 10 
to 20 per cent., and in some shops some of the men get 
only $7 a week. The contract system and the introduction 
of piece work has had much to do with this. A labor 
leader among the piano makers, who does not want to give 
his name, attributes the present demoralization to over- 
production.—The ‘‘ Press.” 





An Old-Time Piano. 
N the south display window of the S. R. Le- 
land & Son's music store there is a piano with an in- 
teresting history. It was made in 1823 by Jonas Chicker- 
ing, founder of the industry in the United States, and is 
therefore seventy years old. What is of added interest 
regarding the instrument is that it is the sixth piano manu- 
factured in this country. Interest in the instrument is 
further enhanced by the additional fact that its original 
purchaser was the late Clarendon Harris of this city, who 

became its owner in 1824 on payment of $275. 
Later the piano changed owners and was lately pur- 
chased by Mr, F. A. Leland in Upton. 


redressed, but the mechanical portion of the piano is the | 


same to-day as when first made. 
inlaid with rosewood. 
tions, and its architectural style is of the later Colonial. 

In the north window is a Chickering upright of 1893 pro- 
duction, marking, as it does, the great strides made in 
piano manufacture in the past seventy years.—Worcester 
** Gazette.” 


Plates. 

E. HOYT & CO.,, of Walton, N. Y., who have 

« alarge general foundry, are making piano plates, 

and are now prepared to furnish estimates to piano manu- 
facturers who want this line of goods at ‘ inside " prices. 








Change of Name. 
LEOMINSTER, Mass., July 1, 1893. 
HE corporation heretofore known as the C. J. Cobleigh 
Piano Case Company has legally changed its name, and will 
hereafter be known as the Richardson Piano Case Company. 

There has been no change in the character or management of the 
business, and every obligation assumed under the old name will con- 
tinue in force 

We take this opportunity of thanking the trade for all the courtesies 
extended to usin the past, and hope to merit a continuance of the 
same E. B. RICHARDSON, President. 

L. L. RICHARDSON, Vice-Presideut. 
H, R. SMttH, Treasurer 





Mr. P. J, Gildemeester is West, and will probably reach Chicago 


to-day 

Eugene Franklin Green, son of E. A. Green, the prosperous piano 
and organ dealer, of Lynn, Mass., will marry Miss Mary Edwards 
Churchehbill of that city next Wednesday, October 11 


The case has been | 


It has fluted legs and brass decora- | 


Nearly 5,000 of the total 6,000 are not at work. | 


| 


| 


The case is mahogany | 








tively large auditoriums with volumes of rich melodious 








Have been chosen by the official commissioners for the follow- 
ing state and foreign lings at the World's Fair: 
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Total, 35 “Crown” Pianos, 11 “Crown” Organs. 





About twice as many as cf al! other makers combined and 
several times as many as of any other one make. 


GEO. P. BENT, 323-333 8. Canal St., Chicago. 








tones of fine orchestral timbre, whilst for vocalists its up- 
building, sustaining qualities in solo or choral work, are 
unapproached by any other instrument. 

This is the verdict of eminent organists, such as Clarence 
Eddy, Dr. Messiter and others. ‘* Wherein the Vocalion 


triumphs ” is thus very clearly accounted for, whilst the nu- | 
merous churches and lodges who have already furnished | 
| themselves with these instruments demonstrate that the | 


musical ‘‘ Eureka” has at last been found. G: 


They Advertise the Shaw. 
HE Quincy, Ill., “ Daily Journal” is out with 
a large display advertisement that reads: 
THE SHAW PIANO 
CAN BE SEEN 
AND HEARD 
AT THE 
WAREROOMS OF 
THE A. H. WHITNEY COMPANY. 
And Lange & Minton, of Burlington, Ia., publish a large 
card in the ** Journal ” of that city about as follows : 


AS YOU PASS BY 
320 AND 322 NORTH THIRD STREET 


and 
DROP IN examine 
the 
—PHENOMENAL 
SHAW 
And you'll not wonder ld ah sil tile Ga 
AFTER IT 


why they all are 
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Kimbali-Parsons. 


A wedding and reception of much elegance took place in 
Brookline last evening at the residence of Mr. Isaac §, 
Parsons, when his daughter, Miss Gertrude, and Mr. Ed. 
win N. Kimball, Jr., were united. 

The house, on the corner of John and Green streets, was 
beautifully decorated, the color tones of white and yellow 
which characterized the wedding being maintained in the 
flower decorations against a background of laurel, palms 
and ferns. 

The ceremony, which took place at half past 7o0’clock p, m, 
in the dining room, was impressively performed by Rey. Dr, 
Reuen Thomas, of the Harvard Church. Immediately pre- 
ceding the entrance of the bride a tiny page, Master Ather- 
ton Kyle, a little ye of the bride, entered bearing an 
elegant white satin kneeling cushion, upon which the bride 
and bridegroom knelt for the benediction. Above their 
heads hung a large floral bell, suspended from a true 
lover’s knot of white and yellow roses. 

The bride, who entered the drawing room escorted by 
her father, was preceded by the ushers, the bridemaids and 
the maid of honor. She was met at the dais by the bride- 
groom and his best man, Mr. Alex. Sree. It. of Bos- 
ton. The maid of honor was Miss Florence Parsons, of 
Providence, the bridemaids, Miss Maud Parsons, of Bos- 
ton, and Miss Minnie Ray, of New York, and the ushers 
Messrs. Hannibal I. Kimball, Jr., of New York ; Sidney W. 
Clark, of Hartford, Conn.; William Atherton, of Boston, 
and William Ames, of Montclair, N. J. _ 

As the bridal party descended the stairway and entered 
the drawing room Baldwia’s Orchestra, stationed in a palm 
shaded alcove, played the wedding march and chorus from 
‘‘Lohengrin.” During the ceremony the sweet strains of 
‘*O Promise Me” were rendered by the orchestra. 

The bride, a handsome brunette, was elegantly gowned 
in heavy white satin, entraine, with garniture of point lace 
and pearls. Her tulle veil was caught with orange blos- 
soms, and her bridal flowers were a shower bouget of lilies 
of the valley. Her only ornament was a diamond pendant, 
the gift of the groom. The maid of honor wore a lovely 
gown of white crépe chrysanthéme with chiffon sleeves and 
ruffles, and a white chiffon veil, and carried white roses. 
The bridesmaids were similarly gowned in yellow crépe 
chrysanthéme with yellow veils and roses. 

The reception was held from 8 till 10 clock p.m. Among 
the many guests were : 

Mr. and Mrs. Warren Kyle, Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Arnold, of North- 
ampton, Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Williston, Miss Lucy Williston, Mr. 
Robert Williston, Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Abbott, Mr. and Mrs. S. L. 'Par- 
sons, Mr. and Mrs. P. F. Parsons, Mr. Edmund Parsons, and Miss 
Elizabeth Parsons, of Providence; Mr. and Mrs. C. S. Rodman, and 
Mr. Charles Mitchell, of Waterbury, Conn.; Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Ferry, 
of Boston ; Miss Minnie Parsons, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur C. James, of 
New York ; Mrs. C. Newson, of Columbus, Ohio; Mr. and Mrs, J. 
O. West, of New York; Mr. and Mrs. E. N. Kimball, of Brookline; 
Hon. and Mrs. H. I. Kimball, of New York; Mr. and Mrs. George C. 
Cook, of West Newton ; Mr. and Mrs. Freeman Smith of New York ; 
Miss May Kimball, ex-Governor and Mrs. Bullock. of Georgia ; Mr. 
and Mrs. John Gibbs, Mr. and Mrs. John F. Winch, Miss Mabei 
Winch, Mr. Bixby, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Perry, Mr. and Mrs. G. D. 
Braman, Mrs. illiam Atherton, Mr. Fred Atherton, Mr. Dwight 
Atherton, Miss May Atherton, Mr. and Mrs. William Winch, Dr. 
and Mrs. Stewart, Dr. and Mrs. Jones, Dr. and Mrs. Defriez, of Brook- 
line; Dr. and Mrs. L. B. Parkhurst, Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Moore, of 
Chicago; Mr. and Mrs. Allen Atterbury, of Detroit; Miss Grace 

Miss Mattie Hopkins, Miss Helen Pierce, Miss May Pierce, 
Miss Alma Hall, Mr. Frank Russell, Mr. Eugene Greenleaf, Mr. Harry 
Potter, Mr. Carleton Potter, Mr. William H. Ray, of New York ; Miss 
— Sias, Mr. and Mrs. C. F. Davis, Mr. H. L. Wilkinson, of Provi- 
dence. 

Upon returning from their wedding journey Mr. and Mrs. 
Kimball will take up their residence at Hotel Victoria, 
where they will be at home on Tuesdays after November, 


We republish this account from the Boston ‘‘ Herald,” 
of September 27, and desire to add a few words. The 
son of E. N. Kimball, of the Hallet & Davis Company, of 
Boston, who has just been married, is probably one of the 
youngest men in the piano trade to-day, but under the 
careful tutelage of his father he has already attained an 
advisory position in the councils of the company in which 
he is interested. Young Mr. Kimball is a bright, intelli- 
gent and ambitious merchant who is doing his share to 
advance the interests of the Hallet & Davis piano in every 
direction on the basis of the best aad most approved mod- 
ern business methods. 

He now really begins his career in earnest and with such 
opportunities as should inspire him to gain the highest 
distinctions in this particular field. The good wishes 
of Tue Musicat Courter are with him. 








New Piano Warerooms. 


AKING advantage of the recent quiet state of trade, 
George D. B. Prescott, owner of the store, No. 92 Main street, has 
improved the opportunity to thoroughly renovate and repair the 
premises, putting in new shelving, new hardwood flooring, papering 
and painting. These repairs have been completed and the store is 
now occupied jointly by J. M. Runals as an art store, and by the Pres- 
cott Piano Company as warerooms for the showing and sale of their 
pianos. With these greatly improved accommodations, they now 
propose to keep on exhibition at all times, samples of most or all of 
their ten styles of pianos, as well as some of their renting stock. 

In this connection it may be proper to state that for more than 0 
years this same location has been occupied and controlled by mem- 
bers of the same family ; Mr. Abr. Prescott, the father of the present 
owner, having taken alease of the land in 1840, and the same being 
renewed from time to time, until its final purchase some two years 
ago. 

The constantly increasing business of the Prescott Piano Company 
now demands better accommodations than have ever before been 
provided, and the present arrangement, with its central location, will 
be found very convenient. For greater convenience, a telephone 
has also been put in, so that when desired instant communication 
with the factory can be had.—Concord, N. H., ‘‘ Monitor.” 


—Detective Ben Fow left for Chicago last night to bring back Vic- 
tor Heieroff, who is wanted here for obtaining money under false 
pretenses. About the first of last month Heieroff bought a piano 
from D. H. Baldwin & Co. on the instalment plan. A few days later 
the piano was sold at auction by S. T. Moore for Heieroff, who left 
the city with the proceeds. Major Owens heard that the man was i? 
Chicago, and he telegraphed the authorities there to hold him. Major 
Owens received a telegram yesterday that his man had been cap- 
tured. Detective Fow is expected to arrive with his prisoner to 
morrow.—Louisville “Courier Journal,” September 27. 
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Nos. 394 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YoRE. 


_ Gant PRESCOTT [scn"sto. 
6 Fourth Ave., New York. punkanert TOUCH, DESION. P | rN N OS. 


Sole Agent for the United States for the 
Famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 












































HIGH GRADE.—TWO SIZES.—TEN STYLES. 


TERRITORY PROTECTED. WRITE FOR PRICES. 


PRESCOTT PIANO CO. 


CONCORD, N. H. 


*s eae ee 





Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Perfect Instruments on Earth. 


Band and Orchestra Music, both Foreign and Domestic, made a any of, and for its completeness 
in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this country. Catalogues will 
be cheerfully furnished upon application. 


Musical Merchandise Department, Wholesale and Retall, complete in all its appointments. Everv 
thing is oe and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the finest quali: 
only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the Best Quality obtainable. 


Some of the Many Specialties I represent: E. RirrersHausen (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes 
Coitin-Mezzin, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and Cellos; Burret Paris (Evette & Schaeffer), Reed Inst: u- 
ments. Over 1,000 Instruments constantly in stock. 


Peccatte (Paris) and Suess Celebrated Violin Bows. 


S.S. STEWART, “““" FINE a 


Publisher of BANJO MUSIC and BOOKS. 
Also the *“* BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL.” 














MANUFACTURERS OF 










(75 &177 Hester Street, PIANOFORTE 


COR. MOTT ST., 


|__NEW YORK. ACTIONS. 


EF'aRrRRaAnD A Votery, 
High Grade Organs, 


Branch Offices: 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. DETROIT, MICH. 


Os KRAKAUER BROS. 
Bet ler PeAZoobo PIANOS. 
Oe ea LLL. Factory and Office : : Wareroom : 


159-161 E. 126th St., New York. ¢ 115-117 E. 14th St., New York. 
JAMES ABBOTT & SONS. 











SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE, 















STORE AND FACTORY: 
221 & 223 CHURCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














DO YOUR PIANOS | IF SO, TRY DIAMOND 





































LOOK BLUE ? HARD OIL POLISH. 
MANUFACTURERS OF DIAMOND Works Like Magic! Does no Damage! 
FIRST-CLASS ACTIONS) as suarrony puNOND POLIS 
; be ners HARTFORD DIAMOND POLISH CO., 
a re ns | State Pair, 19) as EXartfora, Conn. 
FORT LEE, - NEW JERSEY. 
| oe DG. O Conor 
WESTERN COTTAGE ORCAN CO., _ IF sei 
MANUFACTURERS OF MANUFACTURERS OF You and Carver of 
. p " PAY F 
High Grade, First-Class, Five | a Piano Legs, 
Solid, Durable, and Six Octave, | PRICE. LYRES and 
ae ws. PILASTERS, 
Smooth Finished also Seven Octave | a DW A VAMIETY OF 
° | STYLES. 
CASES. wane Canes | Exorbitant pegs — prompt- 
attended to, 
Round, Full Tone. ORGANE, | > PRICE. ait 
' Warranted in every respect «le : FACTORY: 
Mouse Proof > a OTTAWA. ILL.. U.S.A Syvee ner OOF LATEST. of 640 & 612 West 36th St. 
’ 7 "e “ay : = te. ovek s and ith Aves., 
Action. ESTABLISHED 1865 Weaver Organ & Piano Co, York, Pa. NEW YORK. 
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Miss Hoekstra, of Rochester. 
RS. C.S. P. CARY, of Rochester, who died 
some three months ago, was the leading piano teacher 
in the city of Rochester and exerted a remarkable influence 
upon the development of music and piano playing in that 
city and its vicinity, and incidentally upon the use of pianos 
by students and by families of standing. Her advice was 
usually paramount and decisive. 

At her death her affairs passed into the hands of Miss 
Kathleen Hoekstra, her most gifted pupil and assistant, 
who had for some years before the death of Miss Cary re- 
lieved her of many of the important details of the work. 
The succession naturally fell to Miss Hoekstra, who has the 
largest class in New York State outside of this city, and at 
whose studio, in the Paine Building, Maine street, Roches- 
ter, a line of pianos will also be found. Miss Cary was an 
ardent admirer of the Gildemeester & Kroeger piano, and 
had one in her studio and one at her home. Miss Hoekstra 
follows the plan adopted by her predecessor, and will han- 
dle as her leader the Gildemeester & Kroeger piano, fol- 
lowed by the James & Holmstrom and the Nilson pianos, 
and will keep in stock a full line of these instruments. 

The peculiar conditions of the trade in Rochester make it 
imperative upon her to enter into it on a first-class basis in 
order to do justice to those who seek her advice in the pur- 
chase of pianos. She is full of ambition, and has the knowl- 
edge, the influence and the energy to induce trade and 
support to gravitate to her. 


Premature, But True. 
ALBANY, N. Y., September 20, 1893 
Editors Musical Courier : 

OUR announcement of “A New Piano 
Y Plant” in your last issue is somewhat premature, 
while it is true. We, ‘the Gray Brothers” (as we are 
sometimes called), are contemplating the manufacture of a 
fine tone, durably made, medium priced piano. As yet we 
have not decided upon the name of the proposed new com- 


pany. 
We will probably occupy the old Boardman & Gray fac- 


tory that was occupied by McCammon for a time. The new | 
. . : . | 
company will be an entirely distinct corporation from the 


present firm of Boardman & Gray, which will continue as 
Respectfully yours, 
Jas. S. Gray. 


heretofore. 1am, 


Hearing Postponed. 
JLE hearing in the Beatty case before Com- 
missioner Shields, which was to take place on Sep- 
tember 28, was postponed to October 20, at 11 a. M., at the 
request of the prosecuting attorney. The absence of the 
principal witness for the prosecution was the cause of 
the postponement. 

It may be well to state for the benefit of those who have 
recently become readers of Tuk Musica, Courier, and who 
are not familiar with all of Beatty's tricks perhaps, that the 
cut of an organ on the circular which he sends out, and on 
the strength of which he secures his orders, does not repre- 
sent any organ that Beatty has or can get, but is taken 
from the catalogues of reputable manufacturers. The or- 
gan involved in the present hearing before Commissioner 
Shields is on the circular sent out numbered 95,578, and 
represents one of the most expensive and popular styles 
made by Cornish & Co,, of Washington, N. J. 

Beatty has a second circular which he was showing in the 
commissioners’ room the other morning, illustrated with a 
cut of a small inferior organ which he also numbers 95,578, 
same as the large, handsome one referred to, and which 





represents quite accurately the organ involved in this case, 
and which is in possession of the commissioner. Beatty 
will try and convince the commissioner that this latter cir- 
| cular was the one sent upon which the order was ob- 
tained. 

We are informed by a party who was present in Com- 
missioner Shield’s office on the morning of the 28th ult. 
that Mr. Beatty was very shaky and nervous, and that 
some time previous he had remarked to an acquaintance 
that ‘‘ he guessed they had him this time and he would be 
forced to get out of the organ and piano business.” 


The Steck. 
em ee at emt verbal or through the 
mail, reach this office almost every day conveying 
| assurances that trade is reviving generally. 
| ‘The firm of Geo. Steck & Co. are certainly as conserva- 











| tive in the statements they make as any house can be, and 
when they say that during the past two weeks they have 
| received satisfactory orders from California, Wisconsin, 
| Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania and New York State 
| we believe that it denotes something more than a sectional 

picking up of business. From Canada also they have 
booked fair orders. 

At the retail wareroom on Fourteenth street the business 
done in the latter part of September was almost equal to 


that of previous years for the same portion of the season. 
is not only to the piano and organ line that 
trade controversies are limited, for all aggressive 
competition in its very nature is controversial. It will be 
remembered that Ehrich Brothers, the Sixth avenue dry 
goods house, advertised extensively that they had big bar- 


gains from a certain sale, which they would offer, &c. 
This is a sample of their advertisement : 


The Ehrich Controversy. 


GREAT SALE! 


CHICAGO 





IMMENSE BARGAINS FROM RECEIVER's SALE, 


J]. H. WALKER 


| : CHICAGO. 


& Co.’s WHOLESALE Stock, 


Great crowds filled their warerooms and the police had 
to be asked to regulate affairs, which got beyond the 
control of the clerks. The ‘‘ Bargain Sale” proved a 
phenomenal success, and competing firms denounced the 
whole scheme, suddenly claiming that of the $2,000,000 
stock said to have been purchased by Ehrichs less than 
$1,000 could be traced, and they were aided by the ‘‘ Sun,” 
which editorially attempted to castigate the Sixth avenue 
firm. Mr. S. W. Ehrich was interviewed by “ Printers’ 
Ink” and said, pointing to the crowds of purchasers : 

How many of these people ever heard of Walker before, or care 
anything about him? All they wantis bargains, and as long as we 
give them why should anyone complain? We obtained permission 
from the Walker Company's receiver to use their name in our 
advertising, but we merely used it as an eye-catcher. It is true 
that we have bought only a small portion of the Walker stock, but 
then we have never directly claimed to have bought it all—although 
I admit that the idea might have been implied. To advertise in this 
way is a common thing among all the houses in our line, and Mr. 
Hearn himself has done the very same thing lately. Our sale has 
simply been phenomenally successful, and the other stores feel hurt. 
Why, on one day we had to shut the doors 25 times, and that the 
sale has kept up steadily for two weeks is the best proof that the 
public is satisfied. 

There is one big point Mr. Ehrich seems to have forgot- 
‘* Did his firm not 








ten, and it is embraced in this question : 
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sell real bargains to the thousands of purchasers daily?” 
We shall answer that by saying: Unquestionably they 
did. Ehrich Brothers are not even charged with having 
wronged one purchaser; not one buyer has made a public 
complaint ; the sale was a phenomenal success and a large 
new trade has been brought under the roof of the firm, 
Did Ehrich Brothers bring these new people into their es- 
tablishment for the purpose of merely selling some of their 
‘*Bargains” only once or did they bring them to make 
permanent customers of them? Assuredly they wish to 
make permanent trade by means of their bargain trade. 
We do not know those people, have never seen them, and 
are not in the dry goods line; but it appears to us that 
when rank injustice is done to business men by impugning 
their motives and charging them with illegitimate practices 
it is the duty of the press, irrespective of business, to come 
to the defense. It was not supposed for one single moment 
that every piece of ribbon and every yard of cotton goods 


of bargains came from 


or woolens found in this stock 
Walker’s. People know what ‘bargain sales” are, and 


that is the reason for a large attendance usually ; they 
know that the usual laws of sale are suspended, and the 
whole secret of the bargain lies in the mystery that sur- 
rounds the source of the supply. 

No intelligent person for once even suspected that such 
a firm as Ehrich Brothers proposed to take advantage of the 
public to oversell or todefraud anyone. Hence the amiable 
hypocrisy embraced in the assumed virtue that reads a 
lesson in trade ethics to that firm is too absurd to command 
more attention, and we dismiss it with the hope that the 
militia will have to be called out to prevent Ehrich Brothers 
building from being stormed by anxious bargain customers. 


? 
Harping. 
BosTON, September 26, 1893. 
iditors Musical Courier: 
N the issue of your paper of September 20, in 
the music trade columns, you have made a misstate 
ment which I would like to see corrected in the next issue. 
The correction is this: ‘“ The twenty harps which were 
used at the great Welsh Festival held during the week of 
September 4 at the World’s Fair were all manufactured by 
S. & P. Erard, of London and Paris, and it is owing to the 
kindness of Erard’s Western representatives, Lyon, Potter 
& Co., and Mrs. Wm. M. Barber, Erard’s World’s Fair rep- 
resentative, who loaned these twenty beautiful harps, 
which made it possible for the first time in America to 
bring so many harps together and hear them played in 
I am yours respectfully, 
HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 
Solo harpist of the Boston Symphony Orchestra and teacher 
of the harp at the New England Conservatory of Music. 


unison.” 








ANTED—Two experienced men (hustlers) with a small amount 

of money to take charge of two music stores in Central New 

York. Must be men of integrity and furnish the best of references, 

Address “ Central,” care of THE MusicaL COURIER, 19 Union 
square, New York. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 
MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORGAN CO. Waterloo, 11 











§3" We invite correspondence fron: Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 








323 to 


MAN 





uv 
IGAGO, 
822 TO 333 SO, CANAL STREET. 


CATALOGUE FREE! 


“CROWN” 


PIANOS 4x2 ORGANS, 


Made by and Sold to tne Trade only by 


GEO. P. BENT, 


CHICAGO. 


333 So. Canal Street, 





DEALERS WANTED IN ALL TERRITORY NOT NOW TAKEN, 
ASE FOR IT AT OWCE! 


By een BE 


oe ” 
CROWN 

Pianos and Organs. 

TRUE, BUT NOT STRANGE! that my business is i 

and from time to time I need piano and organ workmen. 

you want ition, send —_ address, on postal, **U what you 


ss wanted ar ces. 
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B23 Le 833 St.,Chieage, Li., (Xetab, 1870, 


IGAGO. 
323 TO 333 SO, CANAL STREET. 

















WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


| PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


| 
455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 

636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, | 

OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, | 

| 


NEWB YoRtkFz. 


GW. SHAVERNS, SON & GO, 


A MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand & Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1849. 





Pc 
MATERIAL. 


PIANOS 


paces woverate ND GO.000 MADE crear wsravunent 


TERMS REASONABLE. FULLY WARRANTED, 


AND IN USE. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 Boylston St., Boston. 92 Fifth Ave., New York. 
218 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Sounding Boards, Wrest Planks, Etc. 
L. F HEPBURN & CO., *omZ2.Bivic House, 


NEW YORK. 
Factories and Mills, Stratford and Oregon, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
SOLE ACENTS OF THE U. 8. AND CANADAS FOR 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 


t@"This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris Exposition, 1889. 








WAREROOMS: 


| BALLET & DAVIS GO'S PIANOS. 


179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Kim- 
ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Warket and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass, 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


Indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel. Strauss, Sara, 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters, 





AUGUSTUS J. MILLER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


. PIANO FEL TS, 


225 and 227 New Jersey R.R. Ave., 
NEWARK, N. J. 





The JNO. ALBERT Crand Concert Model 
SOLO VIOLINS 


Are indorsed by the leading Artists 
throughout the world. Send for our 
New lilustrated and Descriptive 
Price List, just issued, Old Violins 
repaired and restored. Artist Bowe 
and Cases. Purest Italians Solo 
Strings. The Albert "G"’ 
The Albert Rosin and Patented Specialties 


B. J. ALBERT, 124 S. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


N. B.—Have you seen the E, J.Arserr Patented Tailpiece for the Violin? Send for descriptive circular. 
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HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 
09 BOWERY. N.Y. 
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ASS STRING 


CARVIN ( 


.\WED& ENGRAVED PA 
FRANCIS RAMACCIO T 
: 64 WEST 27! T NY 


aT HEINRICH & DUNHAM, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


CORNETT PIANOS, 


525, 527, 529, 531 W. 24th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. EX. SMITH, 
Piano Hammer Coverer, 


330 MAIN STREET, 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
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MALU | om)),, 


NEW YORK. 


LYON, POTTER & CO., Western Agents, 
174 and 176 Wabash Avenue, SERRE, ILL, 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. Pacific Coast Agents 
SAN FRANC I8CO, CAL 
BOLLMAN BROB8, & OO. , Southwestern Agts., ST. LOUIS, MoO. 
M. STEINERT & SONS *00., New England Agents. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. . 
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WE LEAD THE TRADE. 


LOOK OUT FOR THE COMET “EDNA”! IT IS COMING! 


DIALOGUE, 
EpnA OrGAN—*‘ Do you miss me at home?” 
Customer—“* You are the one I long have sought 
And mourned because I found it not.” 


HIGH GRADE INSTRUMENTS ONLY. 


PIANO CASED ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 
MONROEVILLE, 


THE EDNA PIANO AND ORGAN CO., "°"Skic. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office: 114 Fifth Avenue, Room 59, New York City. 
Factories: St. Johnaville, N. Y., on N. ¥, C. RR. ; Chicago Heights on East Til, RR. 
A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Doige. 


“OVEL LS9G SHS 19 CT IGNYH 





BUILT ON HONOR. 











FRED. ENGELHARDT, 


Forme VYoreman of Steinway & Sons’ Action Department. 
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THE PIANO AND ORGAN SUPPLY CO, 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


ORGAN REEDS AND KEYS, 


93 to 113 RACINE AVE., CHICAGO. 





REEDS TUNED TO STANDARD PITCH, A436. 





BAUER PIANOS. 


STRICTLY HIGHEST GRADE. 


Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine these instruments, Catalogue 


on application, Correspondence invited, 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 
Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, ! Chicago. 


Factory: 500, 502, 504 & 506 Clybourn Avenue, 


NEWMAN BROS,’ ORGANS, 


COR. W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX 8T., CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ in 
the market. 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 20 EAST 17th 8T., NEW YORK. 
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Containing the Techniphone Attachment. ee 
————— 










, 
| ieee 
This attachment is undoubtedly the best thing ever ae ay a > 
introduced for the preservation of the piano —— cf 7 
and for the benefit of the student. } 






ad | 
} 
FACTORIES AT COLUMBIA HEIGHTS. 
Office and Warerooms: | 

Cor. Jackson Street and Wabash Ave.. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
All mail should be sent to the office. | 
Send for Catalogue. | 








BuSH«GERTS 


HIGH GRADE 


DIANOS 


CHICAGO 


126-130 N. Union St., Chicago, Ill. | 








MANUFACTURERS. 





CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 


SALESROOMS 
CHICAGO, =f 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 





54 Catalogues 








HIGH GRADE UPRIGHT PIANOS. GROLLMAN MFG.CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO. 


Piano Manufacturers, 


160, 162 & 164 W. Van Buren St. | 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


C. A. GEROLD, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Grand and Upright 
PLANOS, 


68 & 65 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 





Unique scale, made only for the best retail trade. 
In quality of tone and in ease of response unequaled in 
the whole world. Recommendations from the best 
musical authorities on application. 


ADAM SCHAAF, 
Manufacturer of Pianos. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe St., 





OFFICE AND SALESROOM : 
276 West Madison Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT * PIANOS. 


FACTORY: 
471 Clybourn Ave., 


OBRICAGO. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 


B. ZSCHERPE & CO., 


248 to 251 N, Wells Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 











STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 


PIANO STOOLS 
“SAUVIS ONY 





21 to 41 ALBERT ST., 
CHICAGO. 


———.. 













C. HINZE PIANO CO., 


C. HINZE, President, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


PIANOS, 


Office and Factory: 


104-108 W. Washington Street, 
CHICAGO. ILL. 


COULON PIANO C0, 


MANUFACTURFR OF 


PIANO FORTES. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
COR. SUPERIOR and ERIE STS., OTTAWA, ILL 
. E. COULON, Pres, and Manager. 
AGENTS WANTED ———— 


HAMILTON 


ORGAN CO., 


Ohicago, U. SBS. A: 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


REED ORGANS 


Of High Grade and Standard Quality. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 

86, 8T AND 89 HENRY STREET, 

Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts. _ 


The Thompson Music Co., 


—~ JOBBERS OF — 


_ MUSICAL GOODS, 


AND WESTERN AGENTS FOR 














Sohmer Pianos, Mathushek Pianos, 
Gemunder Guitars, ~ Ar 
867 WABASH +AVENUE. 
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AUCUST POLLMANN, 


wimporter 20d Musical Instruments 


Brass Band 
Instruments, String 
Band Instruments, Ac- 

cordions, Harmonicas, Strings, 

&e. The Celebrated Pollmann Banjos, 
Guitars, Mandolins and Violins, The elegant 
new patented Mandolin Banjo, as percut. The most 
beautiful finish, sweetest tone and easies: string instrument 
to learn to ‘ay on yet manufactured. Patented May 3, 1887. 


70 & 72 Franklin St., ‘iscasway. Mew York City. 
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Fach Head can be tightened separately. 












Tightening device made entirely of metal. 


EXCELSIOR DRUM WORKS, 


A. G. SOISTMANN, MANAGER, 
923 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send for Catalogue. . « 





U.S, Pat. July 5, 1892. Canada Pat. Nov. 30, 1892. 








ManvuPactory, 
125 to 135 Raymond St., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Brapsury Music Hat, | CHICAGO, ILL. | BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


290 & 292 Fulton St., 210 p O6ate. Soret, 117l Broadway, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. ommeadiea! ~~" he —  uadiadaaes 





Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. We carry at all times 


a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 
the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market, 
We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 
WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 
Foot East roth Street, New York. 


shaved. 





THE COLBY PIANO (0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND ano UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factories and Main Offices: ERIE, PA. 


CHICAGO: 327-329 WABASH AVENUE. 
TEE JULIUS N. BROWN CoO., WESTERN AGENTS. 


THe ANN ARBOR ORCANS 


ARE SALES MAKERS, MONEY MAKERS AND FRIEND MAKERS. 








HIGH GRADE ORGAN MAKERS, 


THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN CO., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


THE SCHWANDER 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS 


LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES. 
(@™ The most perfect Action of the present time, 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & SON, 


(ESTABLISHED FIFTY-FIVE YEARS.) 
NEW YORK AND PARIB. 
NEW YORK FACTORY: 88, 90 & 92 LINCOLN AVE. 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


Sole Agents for United | 2 
Seststand Caanéa. | 26 Warren St., New York, 











iNG > a GA 
WGN sn SQUARE & UPRIGHT Vg 
cD PHANG FORTE. ACTION. 3 


= ————— 





ite 131 to 17 BROADWAY, 


NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 


a 





PEC ~ Cambridgeport Mass: 
BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST. 





RAILROAD. 


——MADE BY—— 
THE KRELL PIANO CO., 


Manufacturers of strictly first-class 





CORNISH & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS. 
—— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


Upright Cabinet Grand Pianos and 
Church, School, Lodge and Parlor Organs. 


FACTORIES AND OFFICES: WASHINGTON, N. J- 



















Motabtished 
C.N.STIMPSON 
& C0., 
=e PIANO 
WOOD WORKING 
Carved Legs, | *picrory. 
TRUSSES, Sune tenn 
PILASTERS, &c., and Pilasters. 


In White Wood, Ash, Sawing, Carving 


Oak, Black Walnut and 
Mahogany for 


Grand, Square and 
Upright Pianos, 
Westfield, Mass. 


an 
Engraving Panels. 
SQUARE LEGS 
FOR REPAIRING 
OLD PIANOS. 


BERNARD N. SMITH 
514to518 W. Mth St., 
NEW YORK. 

















“|The O. Ss. STONE 





GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


CINCINNATI, O 


LUDWIG & oO. 


BLASIUS 
PIANO 








Ce 


INCORPORATED. 
Capital: One Million Dollars. 


WOODBURY, N. J. 





BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 





FINEST GRADE UPRIGHT “* Brgecete 


Piano Cases 
ARE THE BEST. 
EBERVING, MASS. 


702-704 East | 48th Street, 


NEW VORK. 

















—— 
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me 0 SMOKY VT AA RITIN 


1833. 





Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 








GUIT ARGi ne OY REL 


1893. 





i@” NO CONNEOTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. .? 





For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country 


They enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Mr. S, DE La COVA, 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | 


Madame De GONI, | 
Mr. FERRER, 


Mr. J. P. COUPA, 


Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 
and many others, but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, net 


enly here in the United States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 


19 Murray St., near B’way, New York. 


Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, Etc., Etc., Ete, 





KURTZ MANN 
PIANOS, — 


C. KURTZMANN & CO, 





— 93000 
SOLD. 


OPULAR 
“EASE Sabine 


ANOS. ND cticae0 





MANUFACTURERS, 


626 to 686 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, ¥. Y. | 


Kipace 


Grand, Square and Upright 


4PIAN ld 


General Factors, - - - CINCINNATI, O 
Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876, 


CONNOR 
And are admitted to Bethe mons Colebrated In- 
oreo tee Ane turnished on application. Pe i a y-% I NJ © a 


Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E, 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 EK. 23d St., New York. 






















UNEXCELLED IN 
Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 





Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 
And Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO 


For Catalogue and Territory address 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 











134th Street and Southern 
Boulevard, 


Nav TOR=z.. 





©. REINWARTH, 


Dealers admit that they are the best medium priced 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, | 
Pianos in America. (24 Send for Catalogue. 


oes 4 . N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Between 22d and 23d Sts., NEW YORK. | Tuned and Regulated. 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The only Company Fernishing the Keys, Actions Hammers and Brackets Complete. 














OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


Telegraph and R.R. Station ; 
IvonRyYTTon, CONN. 


EsSsExX, CONN. 


Metcalf Piano Go., 
Rochester, N. Y. 








TAIB PIANO ACTION COQ, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 
NV TORE. 


eT VIOLINS, 


Violas, ’Cellos, Double Basses, Bows, Strings and Fittings. 


Highest Grade Instruments, 


By First-Cxiass Artists Onty. 


Made in Our Dresden Ateliers. 


Instruments only genuine bearing our Trade Mark. 


“uo}gwoy,ddp uo pwy oq OF 
4OTOO NI L811 Gaavursaqtgy 





Agencies for several States sti!l open. in F 


ALFRED MORITZ & CO., DRESDEN (Saxony). 


London Branch : 37 Jewin Crescent. E.C. 
Glasgow Branch: 21 East Howard st. 





Silver Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. TwoSilver Medals, London, 1885. 


G. CHEVREL, 


Designs and Firm Names for Fall Boards a Specialty. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 
Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels, 


ii RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., Acents for United States 26 Warren St., New York—271 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





M. SCHLEISSNER . Manufacturer of all kinds of Art Embroideries and 
Art Effects in Fine Hand Painting. Table Covers 


PROPRIETOR OF THE 
Scarfs, Lambrequins, Upright and Square Piano 


PHENIX NOVELTY (0, }cmre= 


Vulcanized Upright Storage Covers and In- 
793 Broadway, New Vork. ‘ “ 
(One door from St. Denis Hotel.) vel ates ey. 


Branch: 124 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Sample line of Piano Scarfs sent on approval if 
desired. Please state reference when ordering. 


yne Boston 


Durability 


Guaity [occu] onal 


Tone, 








PRICE MODERATE. 


Main Office and Works: Wooster, Ohio. 


—™ 








DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR vmn'm ORGAN 


THE LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


More sold than all other makescombined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 


Address for Prices and New Catalogue, 





iE. LEAR & CO.., Easton, Pa 








net 
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FRNEST 5 ABILFR g BROTHER: ORAND, . SQUARE AID BPRIET P PLANO. 
AL iareaarrar ger rereare 


ny in of i oa 
— ESTABLISHED 1854. — ed the n to > be ¢ pronounc aa bee donee ete! nt judges 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 EK. 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 


Reliable Agents Wanted for these incomparable instruments, 

which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 

TR Vi PIANOS. other make. Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 
Grade Instruments. 


“ C. A. AH LSTROM, 


alas MANUFACTURER, 
ESTABLISHED 1875. Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


TMM, °° Ores. 2a 
nina mame IME ISIC TRENTON IRON COMPANY, Trenton, N. J. 


Janome & Son, [SAAC COLE & SON WISSNER witiicit. 


$18 & 990 Bast 39th 8t., Now York, Manufacturers and Dealers in 296 F - St | 

PISTGRAND ORGANS: | V S es ‘i P J A NO S 
GRAND ORGAN EN BER . |  — 

Fitth Avenue Cathedral, W. Y., 5 BROOKLYN, N. Y. a I Cm AW VT ® 


ear : St. Gove 4 >. And Importers of 
Be ie amet | FANCY WOODS, WICKHAM, CHAPMAN & CO. 


Ptsdjol, See": | 406 and ART Bast Bight St, East River, QE So 
PIANO PLATES. 


San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 
CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED, 


ne Orleans, 5: jane Pittsburgh NEW YORK. 
ALSO 


BROWN & td Hh ceca 
pane si ae 1; PIANO HARD WARS. 


* PLAS, , Wood > Brass Piano Stools, 


PIANO LAMPS, MUSIC RACKS, &. 


NEW STYLES. NEW PRICES, 


39 
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SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE, 


THE CHAS. PARKER C0., 


MERIDEN, CONN. 








mec’ PIANO th 
THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. PRINCESS ORG ane. 


TUustrated Catalogue and Price List en Application. 5, 6 and 7 Octaves, 


JEWETT PIANO C0., Manufacturers, WASHINGTON, N. J., U. S. A. 





CHAS. P. BOWLBY, 





LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


GORGEN & GRUBB, 


(Successors to F. FRICKINGER), Established in 1837, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Grand, Square and Upright. 


NASSAU, N. Y. 
ORGAN PIPCEs. 


Wood and Metal. ... . Flue and Reed. ... . Voiced or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPH ORGAN MATERIALS. 
Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 


SAMUEL PIERCE, Established 1847, . READING, MASS. 
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STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 &@ 111 Hast Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK 
St. Pauli. Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—6538d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





E respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 
loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 
manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano, 


a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference ip 


bearing 
spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 
a genuine “ SOHMER PIANo.” 

We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed 
with the fine quality and high reputation of the “SouMER PIANo,” to 
warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous 
dealers or agents. 
following trade mark 


has the 


Every genuine “SoHMER P1ANno”’ 


stamped upon the sounding board : 








be vp 
Po vie * ore 
Pa “SOHME® 5 < 
FIRM TO A0ce 
"RADE MARK 


SOHMER & CO., 
Warerooms : 149—155 East 14th Street, NEW YORE. 





BRIGGS PIANOS, Fis: 


BOs Ton. 


FIRST ««: 





F | R TT in the Favor of the 
Public. 





FELT AND SOUNDING BOARD FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLGEVILLE, N, Y. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


122 East 13th Street, NEW YORK. 


TURERS ASSOC ION N 
ATIONAL PITCH 








CONOVER PIANOS 


Grand and Upright. 


— FOR — 


QUALITY, 
DURASILITY 
- BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 


(7 SEND FOR CATALUGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 





CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., Sole Factors, 





216 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


STARR PIANOS. 


Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 














On sale at the New York Ware- . 
cro ace tases. "The Starr Piano Company, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


In Chicago by HENRY DET- 
MER, Schiller Building, 103 East 
Randolph Street. 





LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Corner Church New York. 





